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^e  Pilgrims  io  Mecca 

Transcrihed  fiom  narrative  cC 

Jht)SubaifrJlli  of Bandar  ^bas 

EDITOR'S  Note. — The  photographs  accompanying  this  article  are  of  extraordinary 
interest,  as  being  the  first  official  representation  a’er  published  of  the  famous  Mohammedan 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  most  dramatic  and  spectacular  of  all  religious  festivals,  from  which,  as 
from  Mecca  itself,  all  unbelievers  are  rigidly  excluded.  At  the  personal  command  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  an  expert  Constantinople  photographer  joined 
the  last  pilgrimage  and  made  a  complete  series  of  negatives.  The  royal  order  stipulated  two 
sets  of  prints,  one  for  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  the  other  for  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  the  head  of  the 
Mohammedan  Faith.  But  before  the  negatives  were  destroyed,  a  third  set  of  prints  was  made; 
the  set  here  presented.  As  is  well  known,  this  feat  might  have  cost  the  life  of  a  European 
photographer,  for  though,  in  the  last  seventy-five  years,  a  few  daring  foreigners  have  penetrated 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  they  have  done  so  in  the  disguise  of  Arabs  and  at  the  risk  of  death. 


Night  sweeping  with  stealthy  wings 
across  the  desert;  a  velvet  sky,  star- 
stabbed,  melting  into  the  darkness  of  a  world 
garbed  in  the  ancient  and  enduring  glamour 
of  the  East  and  steeped  in  the  aroma  of  its 
old  religion;  a  desert  night,  with  all  its  mys¬ 
tery  and  its  magic — who  that  has  seen  it  can 
forget?  Across  the  sands  a  caravan  comes 
trailing;  a  slow-winding  column  of  horses, 
mules,  and  swaying  camels,  of  men  from  all 
the  Eastern  nations,  taking  the  Road  of  Faith 


to  Mecca,  the  City  of  God.  For  the  time 
is  the  time  of  the  Pilgrimage,  the  Hadj, 
which  is  made  in  the  last  three  months  of 
the  Mohammedan  year;  and  he  who  can 
perform  the  prescribed  ceremonies  from  the 
donning  of  the  pilgrim  garment  unto  the 
terrible  Days  of  Drying  Flesh,  shall  acquire 
righteousness  before  the  One  God  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  who  is  His  Prophet. 

So  watch  the  caravan  as  it  draws  nearer 
over  the  shifting,  shadowed  sands,  night- 
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for  it  will  tell  many  things  which  he  who  runs 
may  read,  of  hardships  endured,  of  pestilences 
braved,  of  the  very  Shadow  of  Death  held  at 
bay  by  the  devotees  who  count  these  things  all 
as  nothing  if  they  may  receive  the  grace  w’hich 
the  Pilgrimage  w'ill  bring.  Moorish  chieftains 
on  blooded  horses  w’ith  silver-mounted  trap¬ 
pings;  Bedouin  sheiks  from  beyond  the 
Jordan;  fierce  Kurdish  warriors  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia;  wealthy  merchants 
and  princes  traveling  in  luxury  and  state; 
beggars,  lame  and  halt  and  blind;  {mdding 
camels,  and  the  lean,  racing  dromedaries  of  the 
desert-men;  laden  pack-animals  bringing  up 
the  rear.  A  bit  out  of  the  warp  and  w’oof  of 
Eastern  life,  old  as  the  centuries,  new  with 
every  year.  The  confusion  of  voices  raised 
in  talk,  in  prayer,  in  fragments  from  the 
Koran;  the  throbbing  Bedouin  love-songs;  the 
tinkle  of  bells,  blend  to  a  murmur  of  sound  that 
rises  like  smoke  and  is  lost  in  the  empty 
vastness  of  earth  and  sky.  From  somewhere 
in  the  column  comes  the  bubbling  roar  of  a 
spent  camel.  A  voice  starts  the  strange,  half- 
fierce,  half-plaintive  Hodi  song  of  the  camel- 
drivers,  to  which  a  camel  will  travel  un¬ 


take  it  up  until  the  night  pulses  with  its 
haunting,  elusive  melody.  ...  All  night  the 
caravan  presses  onward  under  the  low-hung 
stars.  What  matter  hunger,  thirst,  weariness, 
when  Mecca,  the  Holy  City,  is  but  a  few 
short  hours  away? 

Dawn  washes  the  sky  with  pallid  gray;  a 
moment  the  earth  quivers  in  the  ghostly  half- 
light;  behind  the  hills  the  sun  strides  into 
space,  and  the  world  leaps  into  new  life. 
With  it  spring  forth  as  by  the  enchantment  of 
a  mirage  the  minarets  of  the  Holy  City,  grace¬ 
ful,  fanciful  as  those  of  a  city  of  dreams, 
tipped  with  living  golden  light.  Around  it, 
gleaming  white,  lies  the  encampment  of  tents 
of  the  Faithful  who  have  come  before.  In 
the  caravan  an  old  man,  far  gone  with  disease, 
flings  himself  prostrate  from  his  ass’s  back 
with  the  solemn  liturgical  .wail: 

“  We  are  ready  jor  Thy  service,  O  God — tve 
are  ready!'' 

His  cry  is  caught  up  by  the  many  voices 
behind  him.  The  order  of  the  caravan 
breaks  into  confusion.  Ablutions  are  to  be 
performed;  prayers  are  to  be  recited;  the 
sacred  white  habit,  called  Ihram,  worn  by  all 
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pilgrims  until  the  Day  of  Victims,  is  to  be 
draped  about  the  body,  leaving  the  left  arm 
bare;  and  the  pilgrim  shoes  that  have  no 
heel,  and  may  not  touch  the  wearer’s  instep, 
are  to  be  put  on. 


Mecca  lies  in  a  blistered  valley  among  the 
bare  brown  hills,  a  city  filled  to  overflowing 
with  an  ever-growing  throng  of  the  Faithful 
gathered  from  all  Islam.  In  the  teeming 
streets,  arriving  pilgrims,  forgetful  of  all  things 
save  their  desire  to  reach  the  sacred  gates, 
press  by  in  frantic  haste,  heedless  as  to  whom 
they  jostle.  Noiseless  swaying  camels  surge 
through  the  crowds  as  a  ship  sweeps  through 
a  restless  sea.  Water-carriers,  laden  with 
their  bloated  goat-skins,  shriek  their  wares 
into  the  tumult;  close  in  the  shadow  of  the 
walls  of  the  Haram,  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Mecca,  squat  the  public  scribes,  each  one  sur¬ 
rounded  by  eager,  dark-skinned  men  awaiting 
their  turn  to  bridge  the  distance  between  re¬ 
mote  comers  of  the  world  by  the  power  of  the 
scribe’s  ready  pen.  Pariah  dogs  roam  in 
packs  through  the  streets,  seeking  what  they 
may  devour.  Women,  bundled  beyond  all 
semblance  of  human  forms,  amble  by. 


bunched  on  grotesquely  small  donkeys.  Men 
and  beasts  are  powdered  with  gray,  gritting 
dust  that  fills  the  eyes  and  chokes  the  throat 
to  parched  smarting.  Under  the  smell  of  dust 
and  heat  is  the  musky  scent  of  camels;  with 
it  a  blend  of  garlic  and  odors  from  the  refu.se 
that  litters  the  streets.  The  sun  beats  down 
in  blinding  heat  on  the  steaming  .streets;  the 
air  throbs  with  the  din  of  a  score  of  thou¬ 
sand  throats;  a  pandemonium  split  at  times 
as  with  a  knife  by  the  savage  scream  of  an 
angry  camel. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  emotion  so 
powerful,  no  frenzy  so  blind,  no  mania  so  un¬ 
controllable,  as  that  which  is  born  of  religious 
exaltation.  The  effects,  physical  as  well  as 
spiritual,  upon  the  pilgrims,  are  scarcely  to 
be  credited  by  those  who  have  never  seen 
them.  They  will  deliberately  work  them¬ 
selves  into  delirium,  making  not  the  smallest 
effort  at  self-control,  apparently  wishing  to  ex- 
f)erience  religious  ecstasy  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  To  see  a  group  of  men,  whom 
perhaps  one  has  marked  before  as  quiet, 
decorous,  dignified,  expounding  learnedly, 
it  may  be,  the  philosophy  of  the  Prophet’s 
law,  suddenly  transformed  into  shrieking. 
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THE  HOI.V  CITY  OF  MEDINA  AND  THE  HAI.TING-PLACE  OF  CARAVANS  OUTSIDE  THE  WAI.I^.  THE  GREAT 


weeping  fanatics,  is  a  sight  which  for  Euro-  The  Kaaba  is  a  massive  cubical  structure, 
peans  will  ever  hold  a  sense  of  unreality.  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  high,  the  date  of 

The  Haram  of  Mecca,  to  which  the  pil-  whose  original  construction  is  lost  in  the  re- 
grims  press  so  frantically,  is  the  only  mosque  motest  antiquity.  At  Hadj  time  it  is  draped 
on  earth  which  has  no  “  mihrab  ”  or  prayer-  with  the  Sacred  Carpet  of  black  silk  em- 
niche  facing  toward  Mecca,  for  it  is  the  Holy  broidered  with  a  broad  band  of  Koran  texts 
of  Holies  itself.  It  is  a  vast,  colonnaded  court,  in  letters  of  gold.  The  Kaaba  rises  out  of 
to  which  nineteen  gates  give  entrance;  but  the  seething  sea  of  white-garbed  humanity 
pilgrims  must  enter  through  Saldm,  the  Gate  like  a  gigantic  catafalque,  somber,  shrouded 
of  Peace,  which  leads  into  the  extreme  north-  in  mystery.  Its  door  is  covered  with  plates 
eastern  end,  and  pass  out  through  Safd,  the  of  solid  silver,  studded  with  silver  nails. 
Gate  of  Purity,  in  the  center  of  the  eastern  From  the  exterior  of  the  roof,  above  a  stone 
side.  These  gates  are  without  doors;  from  marking  the  Sepulcher  of  Ishmael,  which  lies 
each  one  steps  lead  down  into  the  Haram,  at  the  base  of  the  northern  wall,  there  projects 

which  lies  about  twelve  feet  below  street  level,  a  horizontal,  semicircular  rain  spout,  five 

with  raised  paved  walks  radiating  from  its  yards  long,  twenty-four  inches  wide,  made  of 
center.  Meccans  declare  that  the  pillars  in  massive  gold.  Within,  the  roof  is  supported 
the  great  colonnade,  which  runs  around  the  by  three  columns  of  aloe- wood;  the  walls  are 

four  sides  of  the  Haram,  are  beyond  number-  hung  w’ith  red  velvet  alternating  with  white 

ing,  and  Mohammedans  in  general  have  a  squares  in  which  are  written  in  Arabic  the 

prejudice  against  counting  them.  It  is  prob-  words:  “  Allah- Jal-Jdalah  ” — “  Praise  to  God 

able  that  there  are  more  than  five  hundred,  the  Almighty.”  The  building  is  packed  with 
The  columns  support  pointed  arches,  colored  pilgrims,  praying,  weeping,  beside  themselves 
in  stripes  of  red  and  blue  and  yellow;  about  in  an  ecstasy  of  passionate  devotion.  Mingled 

one  hundred  and  fifty  domes,  whitewashed  with  their  voices  there  rises  from  outside  the 
outside,  painted  brilliantly  within;  and  seven  chant  of  the  Talbih,  the  Song  of  the  Wind- 
varicolored  minarets.  ing-Sheet,  which  every  pilgrim  must  sing  on 

The  great  court  is  januned  to  its  farthest  entering  Mecca,  on  donning  the  sacred  Ihram, 
comers.  Near  its  center  is  the  Kaaba,  the  on  entering  the  Haram,  and  on  starting  for 
Shrine  of  the  World,  to  contain  which  the  Mina,  the  Valley  of  Desire,  and  Arafat,  the 
whole  great  colonnaded  Mosque  was  built.  Mountain  of  Compassion. 
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DARK  DOME  TO  THE  I.EFT  COVERS  A  SPOT  MOST  SACRED  TO  MOSLEMS-THE  TOMB  OF  MOHAMMED. 


The  first  ceremony  of  the  Tewaf — the  cir-  fold  Circuit  of  the  Kaaba,  endeavoring  each 
cumambulation  of  the  Kaaba — is  [lerformed  time  he  passes  it  to  kiss  or  touch  the 
before  the  Sacred  Black  Stone,  one  of  the  Sacred  Stone.  The  first  three  rounds  he 
most  remarkable  relics  the  world  can  show,  makes  at  a  quick  step,  the  other  four  more 
When  Adam  was  cast  out  from  Paradise,  slowly.  To  him  who  performs  this  rite  cor- 
there  fell  to  earth  with  him  this  stone,  which  rectly,  with  its  due  quota  of  prayers,  shall  come 
is  now  the  most  cherished  treasure  of  the  great  profit  and  reward.  At  every  step  which 
Moslem  world.  At  the  Deluge  it  was  re-  he  takes  in  making  the  seven  circuits,  seventy 
stored  to  Paradise;  was  brought  again  to  thousand  sins  shall  be  blotted  out,  and  seventy 
earth  by  Gabriel,  and  by  him  given  to  Abra-  thousand  virtues  be  accredited  to  him.  He 
ham,  who  placed  it  in  the  Kaaba,  which  shall  be  made  intercessor  for  .seventy  thou- 
men  say  was  built  by  him  as  a  temple  to  the  sand  sinners;  he  shall  win  the  fulfilment  of 
Lord  at  the  spot  where  he  abandoned  Hagar  seven  hundred  thousand  of  his  desires  in  this 
and  Ishmael  to  their  fate.  At  first  the  stone  life  and  of  seventy  thousand  in  the  life  to 
was  whiter  than  milk;  now,  in  the  passing  of  come.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this 
the  ages,  worn  smooth  by  the  touch  of  count-  act  of  faith,  and  wherever  the  particular  merit 
less  millions  of  human  lips,  it  is  black  with  the  of  it  may  lie — and  explanations  of  it  differ 
sins  of  the  world.  Yet  all  believers  hold  that  widely — it  is  held  as  an  act  of  self-sacrifice 
its  defilement  is  of  the  surface  only,  and  that  on  the  part  of  man  to  God.  By  virtue  of  it, 
within  it  is  still  as  pure  as  snow.  It  lies  in  a  and  the  prayers  which  accompany  it,  the 
silver  box,  raised  some  five  feet  above  the  pressure  of  the  grave  shall  be  relieved  and 
ground  at  the  outer  northeast  comer  of  the  the  dead  assured  a  safe  entrance  into  Para- 
Kaaba,and  revealed  by  a  round, o{)en  window,  dise. 

Always  before  it  is  a  fighting  mob  of  shrouded  Hereafter  come  the  sprinkling  of  one’s 
pilgrims,  struggling  desperately  to  kiss,  even  person  and  the  washing  of  grave-clothes  in 
to  touch,  it.  ^  great  is  the  cmsh  that  not  one  the  waters  of  the  holy  well  Zemzem,  the 
pilgrim  in  ten  can  press  his  lips  to  its  black,  spring  which  gushed  from  the  desert  sands  at 
shining  surface.  the  cry  of  Hagar  to  the  Lord  when  Ishmael 

This  act  of  faith  performed,  to  the  accom-  lay  dying  by  her  side.  Next  to  Kusdr,  the 
pahiment  of  special  prayers,  beginning  at  stream  which  flow’s  through  the  Garden  of 
this  jx)int,  the  pilgrim  undertakes  the  seven-  Paradise,  it  is  the  holiest  water  known  to 
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NtAK  VIHW  OF  THE  KAABA.  IN  ONE  ANCl.E  IS  FIXED  THE  SACRED  BLACK  STONE. 
WHICH  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  FALLEN  FROM  HEAVEN.  AND  WHICH  IS  BLACK¬ 
ENED  BY  THE  KISS  AND  TOUCH  OF  MILLIO.NS  OF  WORSHIPING  PILGRIMS. 


man.  Milky  in  color,  a  little  warm,  called 
by  some  bitter,  by  others  sweet,  it  purifies 
soul  and  body  and  prolongs  life.  Pilgrims 
bring  their  flasks  of  gold  or  silver  or  leather 
to  fill  with  the  water,  to  be  drunk  as  a  pre- 
ser>’ative  of  health  or  to  be  carried  home  to 
ailing  friends.  The  well  is  in  a  small  square 
building  in  the  Mosque,  richly  ornamented 
with  colored  marbles,  and  one  of  the  four 
praying-stations  of  the  orthodox  sections  is 


built  above  it.  Four 
Chinese  windlasses  at 
the  top  of  the  shrine 
turn  aU  day  to  supply 
the  crowding  devo¬ 
tees,  of  whom  some 
bid  fair  to  kill  them¬ 
selves  by  overdrink¬ 
ing,  and  others  are 
with  difficulty  re¬ 
strained  from  plung¬ 
ing  headlong  into  the 
well. 

The  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  days  of  the 
moon  of  Zu’l-Hijjah 
are  the  most  import¬ 
ant  days  of  the  Pil¬ 
grimage.  On  the 
eighth  the  pilgrims 
leave  Mecca  and  take 
their  way  to  the  Hill 
of  Arafat.  The  road, 
sun-steeped,  and 
crowded  with  pilgrims  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
or  on  camels,  is  strewn  with  the  carcasses 
of  animals  that  have  fallen  and  died  by  the 
way.  Loose  mounds  of  earth  show  where 
pilgrims  who  have  given  life  for  their  faith 
lie  too  hastily  buried.  In  the  heated  air  death 
and  disease  hang  heavy.  Caravan  after  cara¬ 
van  limps  past,  draggled,  dusty,  many  of  its 
members  kept  alive  only  by  their  longing  to 
reach  the  mountain  and  be  buried  in  its  holy 
ground.  A  cruel 
journey  to  men  al¬ 
ready  exhausted  by 
their  religious  fervor. 
Through  the  narrow 
Valley  of  Mina  the 
road  runs,  on  through 
the  basin  plains  of  the 
surrounding  moun¬ 
tains,  turns  sharply 
east,  and  so  keeps  on 
to  Arafat.  A  hill  of 
coarse  granite  blocks 
is  desolate  Arafat,  ris¬ 
ing  from  a  teeming 
city  of  tents  that 
spreads  widely  over 
the  plain  at  its  foot. 
The  pilgrims  reach  it 
in  a  delirium  of  fanatic 
excitement  such  as  one 
may  not  witness  even 
in  the  Kaaba. 


UN  THE  LEFT  IS  THE  TOMB  OF  KHADIJAH.  MOHAMMED'S  FIRST  WIFE.  WHO  IN¬ 
FLUENCED  HIS  CAREER;  THE  CENTRAL  CUPOLA  COVERS  THE  TOMB  OF  THE 
PROPHET'S  MOTHER.  AMINAT. 


Two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people  gathered 
to  listen  to  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount, 
preached  the  next  day; 
a  crowded  expanse  of 
tents  of  brilliant 
colors;  Turkish  caval¬ 
ry  maneuvering  under 
the  blistering  sun;  pil- 
grims  swarming 
through  and  around 
the  holy  places.  The 
sermon  is  preached 
in  the  afternoon  by 
the  Kazi  of  Mecca, 
mounted  on  a  drome¬ 
dary,  to  a  standing  con¬ 
gregation  hysterical 
with  religious  emotion, 

,  J  ,  .  f  ,  TO  THE  HOI.V  CITV  OF  MEDINA  MOHAMMED  MADE  HIS  FAMOUS  HEJIRA  OK 

herciea  close  tor  three  flight,  from  which  mohammedans  date  their  era.  in  the  fore- 

hours  in  the  shimmer-  ground  is  the  gate  entered  by  the  Damascus  caravan. 

ing  glare  of  the  open 

plain.  The  Eastern  sky  turns  from  purple  to  Victims;  the  second  and  third  are  the  Days 
deepest  crimson;  just  as  the  sun  sinks  the  sig-  of  Drying  Flesh.  The  three  queer  ceremonies 
iial  of  Essraf  is  given  and  the  ceremony  ends,  of  the  Lapidation  are  in  commemoration  of 

No  pilgrim  who  has  not  heard  this  Sermon  on  the  three  temptings  of  Abraham  by  the 

the  Mount  and  performed  all  the  other  rites  Devil  at  those  same  places  in  the  valley, 

of  Al-Wukuf,  “  standing  ”  on  the  Mount,  is  at  the  time  when  he  was  about  to  sacrifice 

entitled  to  aill  himself  Hadji.  Ishmael,  his  son. 

Follows  the  mad  rush  from  Arafat,  in  the  On  the  Day  of  Victims,  after  the  Devil  has 
midst  of  a  deafening  uproar  of  screaming  been  pelted  by  the  mob  of  excited  pilgrims — 
bugles  and  beating  drums;  a  headlong  stam-  the  Devil  is  represented  by  a  buttress  resting 
pede  which  is  historic. 

Accidents  are  appal-  — 
ling;  men  and  women, 
caught  fainting  in  the 
crush,  are  trampled  to 
death  in  the  blind 
frenzy  of  the  crowd. 

It  is  as  though  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  the  pilgrims 
finds  its  dangerous 
culmination  in  the 
madness  of  “running 
amok.”  The  rush 
lasts  until  Muzdalifah 
is  reached,  about  the 
hour  of  midnight. 

Here,  on  the  following 
three  days,  at  three 
different  spots  in  the 
Valley  of  Mina,  oc¬ 
curs  the  Stoning  of  the 

Devil.  The  first  day,  myriads  of  pilgrims  i  ro.m  every  part  of  the  mohammedan  world  per 

nf  7ll’l  form  THE  SEVENFOLD  CIRCUIT  OF  THE  KAABA.  THE  FIRST  GREAT  DUTY  OF 

me.  lenin  oi  z,u  i-  their  pilgrimage,  from  the  pulpit  near  the  kaaba  they  are  ad. 

Hijjah,  is  the  Day  of  dressed  by  the  great  sharif  of  mecca. 


Victims;  the  second  and  third  are  the  Days 
of  Drying  Flesh.  The  three  queer  ceremonies 
of  the  Lapidation  are  in  commemoration  of 
the  three  temptings  of  Abraham  by  the 
Devil  at  those  same  places  in  the  valley, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  about  to  sacrifice 
Ishmael,  his  son. 

On  the  Day  of  Victims,  after  the  Devil  has 
been  pelted  by  the  mob  of  excited  pilgrims — 
the  Devil  is  represented  by  a  buttress  resting 
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against  a  wall  but  slightly  higher  than  itself — 
the  Valley  of  Mina  is  tum^  into  a  reeking 
shambles.  It  is  known  that  u]x>n  one  occa¬ 
sion,  at  least,  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
sheep  were  slain  on  this  day  alone.  Up  the 
narrow  canon  of  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  lie  rank  upon  rank  of  gray  huddled 
bodies,  blood-clotted,  with  heads  facing  to¬ 
ward  Mecca.  A  strange  sight,  when  the  des¬ 
ert  moon  rides  over  its  loneliness  and  its 
death-smitten  silence, 
touching  with  wan 
light  the  army  of  still 
things  which  once 
were  living  flesh.  It 
is  so  quiet  now,  this 
Valley  of  Desire  which 
is  l)ecome  a  Valley  of 
Death.  Moon-haunt¬ 
ed,  desolate,  appal¬ 
ling,  it  lies  awaiting 
the  rise  of  the  |xile 
specter.  Pestilence. 

During  the  Days  of 
Drying  Flesh,  it  is 
believed  that  no  wild 
beasts  nor  vulture 
will  molest  the  sacri¬ 
fices.  Far  better  for 
the  pilgrims  had  the 
wild  beasts  come  in 
their  thousands  to 
leave  nothing  but 
clean  -  picked  bones. 

For  in  the  narrow, 
stony,  waterless  valley, 
under  the  pitiless  Ea.stern  sun,  the  results  are 
frightful.  Cholera  spreads  its  wings  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  valley;  daily,  pilgrims  succumb 
in  their  hundreds.  Sheep  and  camels  are  not 
the  only  victims.  There  follows  ujwn  the  night 
of  this  Day  of  Victims  an  orgy  which  is  the 
disgust  of  all  good  Mohammedans  who  have 
the  highest  interests  of  Islam  at  heart.  After 
the  sacrifices  are  slain,  the  pilgrims  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  shave  the  head  and  trim  the  b^rd 
and  nails  for  the  first  time  since  the  donning 
of  the  sacramental  Ihram. 

Medina,  the  City  of  the  Hejira,  or  Flight  of 
the  Prophet,  from  which  the  whole  world  of 
Islam  dates  its  era,  lies  some  248  miles  from 
Mecca,  on  the  high  plateau  of  Central  Arabia, 
a  journey  of  ten  or  eleven  days.  The  cold  in 
winter  here  is  as  severe  as  the  heat  of  Mecca 
is  burning;  wherefore  the  Prophet  himself  has 
said  that  “he  who  hath  endured  the  heat  of 
Mecca  and  the  cold  of  Medina  truly  meriteth 


Paradise.”  From  many  miles  away  one  can 
see  the  great  dome  of  the  Prophet’s  Tomb. 
The  Tomb  is  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
Prophet’s  Mosque,  but  its  walls  are  quite 
separated  from  those  of  the  Mosque.  The 
interior  is  draped  with  rich  curtains;  a  mas¬ 
sive  structure  of  black  stone,  supported  by 
two  pillars,  and  covered  in  black  silk,  con¬ 
tains  the  tombs  of  Mohammed  and  of  his 
friends  Omar  and  Abu-Bakr.  Vast  treasures 


are  said  to  be  hidden  in  them:  golden  chests, 
full  of  precious  stones,  suspended  by  silken 
ropes.  It  is  told  that  the  casket  of  Moham¬ 
med  is  of  ebony,  covered  with  sandalwood 
and  silver  plates.  Yet  no  mortal  eyes  may 
see  it  for  the  dazzling  light  which  blazes  from 
it.  The  body  lies  upon  the  side  at  full  length, 
the  right  cheek  supported  by  the  right  palm, 
the  face  turned  toward  the  Holy  Shrine  of 
Mecca;  and  thus  all  Moslems  are  buried. 
The  fable  of  the  suspension  of  Mohammed’s 
coffin  between  earth  and  sky  is  a  Christian 
fable,  which  finds  no  foundation  in  Moslem 
traditions.  Around  the  Tomb  is  the  enclos¬ 
ure  called  by  the  priests  El-Hodjra,  so  sacred 
that  only  persons  especially  privileged  may 
enter  it.  In  the  suburbs  is  the  famous  Bakia, 
or  Burial-place  of  the  Saints,  where  lie  thou¬ 
sands  of  Holy  Martyrs,  and  all  of  Moham¬ 
med’s  wives  save  the  first,  Khadijah,  whose 
grave  b  in  the  sacred  cemetery  of  Mecca. 
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The  pilgrimage  to  Medina  is  not  obligatory, 
but  is  to  be  commended  as  an  act  of  Faith, 
whereby  the  devotee  may  acquire  additional 
merit.  But  the  Hadj,  being  one  of  the  four 
fundamental  decrees  of  Islam,  is  a  religious 
duty  which  every  true  believer  keeps  before 
his  eyes  as  one  of  the  things  in  life  necessary 
to  be  accomplished.  If,  for  various  reasons, 
he  is  debarr^  from  making  it,  he  will  send  a 
WakU,  or  representative,  to  pray  in  his  name 


at  the  Kaaba.  On  returning,  the  WakU 
hands  over  the  Ihram  in  which  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  was  accomplished;  this  his  patron  will 
use  as  his  shroud.  Theoretically,  if  not 
practically,  the  number  of  Moslems  that 
go  upon  the  Pilgrimage  is  limited  by  the 
following  conditions:  The  pilgrim  must  have 
attained  his  fifteenth  year,  when,  according 
to  Moslem  law,  the  boy  becomes  the  man. 
He  must  have  no  debts,  and  must  possess  a 
sum  sufficient  to  defray  his  own  expenses. 
He  must  also  start  with  an  absolutely  clean 
conscience,  leaving  no  wrong  behind  him. 
“  Every  pilgrim  must  take  with  him  a  rosary, 
the  square  of  unbaked  clay  called  tnohre, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  for  from  this  a 
passage  must  be  read  after  every  prayer.” 

Since  the  old  days,  the  ways  of  the  Pilgrim¬ 
age  have  changed.  Formerly,  before  the 
establishment  of  fleets  of  pilgrim  ships  from 
Bombay  to  Jiddah;  of  rules  governing  the 


transportation  of  pilgrims,  their  food  and 
finances,  and  of  rigid  quarantine  laws,  the 
Hadj  was  made  across  the  deserts  by  gigan¬ 
tic  caravans.  Of  these,  some  left  Central 
Morocco  and  crossed  the  whole  of  Northern 
Africa  by  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Tripoli,  to 
Egypt.  Here  they  joined  other  great  cara¬ 
vans  from  Cairo;  and  the  combined  forces 
moved  on  to  Medina  by  Suez  and  so  to  Mecca. 
Nowadays,  the  advantages  are  much  in 
favor  of  the  oversea 
route,  which  is  cheap¬ 
er,  as  w'ell  as  quicker 
and  more  safe.  There¬ 
fore  the  old  caravan 
routes — excepting  only 
the  Syrian — are  now 
comparatively  desert¬ 
ed.  Pilgrims  from 
North  Africa  and  Mo¬ 
rocco  are  conveyed  to 
Mecca  by  sea;  and  the 
numbers  sent  down 
the  gulf  from  Persia 
exceed  those  that 
travel  overland  across 
Arabia.  Only  the  Syr¬ 
ian  caravan  is  left 
with  something  of  its 
old  -  time  magnitude 
and  splendor.  It  may 
number  from  seven¬ 
teen  to  five-and-twenty 
thousand  camels,  and 
will  be  upon  the  road 
two  months  or  more, 
halting  every  fifth  day  to  rest  the  animals. 
All  the  movements  of  these  great  caravans  are 
governed  by  strict  discipline;  when  the  caravan 
moves  by  day,  at  dawn,  at  noon,  mid-after¬ 
noon,  and  sunset,  signals  given  by  cannon 
call  half-hour  halts  for  devotions.  Traveling, 
however,  is  done  as  far  as  possible  by  night, 
when  the  heat  is  not  so  great. 

To  the  pilgrim  caravan  from  Cairo  falls 
the  yearly  honor  of  carrying  to  Mecca  the  new 
Kiswa,  the  Sacred  Carpet  for  the  Kaaba. 
For  years  this  Carpet  has  been  the  gift  of  the 
Sultan,  who  has  it  woven  and  embroidered 
by  the  Bagt  al-Sadi,  a  hereditary’  family,  in 
a  great  manufactory  at  Cairo.  When  it  is 
ready,  it  is  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
Mosque  Al-Hasanayn.  There  it  is  lined  with 
white  calico,  sewed  into  the  proper  shape  and 
prepared  for  the  journey.  The  departure  of 
the  caravan  that  bears  the  Kiswa  is  attended 
with  much  pomp  and  circumstance. 


ril.GKIMS  ARE  PERMITTED  TO  I.ODGE  IN  THE  RECESSES  BENEATH  THE 
BELONGING  TO  THE  VARIOUS  SECTS  OF  ISLAM. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  for  the  most  part  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  toward  the 
mitigation  of  the  frightfully  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions  existing  among  the  pilgrims  have  been 
blocked  by  themselves.  In  their  religious 
zeal  they  believe  that  death  upon  the  Pil¬ 
grimage  is  rather  to  be  desired  than  feared, 
since  whosoever  dies  upon  the  road  to  Mecca 
is  regarded  as  a  martyr.  Sick  men  who  know 
to  a  certainty  that  they  cannot  survive  a  long 
journey  over  the  burning  desert,  nor  even  the 
severity  of  travel  on  a  crowded  pilgrim  ship, 
nevertheless  set  out  upon  the  Hadj.  The 
fierce  Satnum — the  “  poison  wind  ” — ^and  the 
desert  sun  beating  on  the  heads  of  pilgrims 
who,  once  they  have  donned  the  Ihram,  may 
not  wear  a  cap  or  turban — though  umbrella^ 
are  allowed — claim  their  victims.  But  many 
more  die  of  diseases  contracted  as  a  result  of 
the  fearful  crowding  in  uncleanly  quarters  at 
Mecca  and  in  Mina. 

The  pilgrim  returning  from  Mecca  finds 
himself  received  all  along  his  homeward  way 
with  op)en  arms  by  those,  less  fortunate  than 
himself,  who  have  not  been  among  the  Faith¬ 


ful.  Let  a  whisjjer  rise  that  he  has  performed 
the  Sacred  Hudj,  has  looked  upon  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  World,  and  stood  upon  Mount 
Arafat,  and  from  far  and  near  men  will 
ffock  to  him,  to  touch  his  garments,  that  they 
may  perchance  catch  a  grain  of  dust  of  the 
Holy  City;  to  kiss  his  hands,  his  feet,  that  they 
may  breathe  the  odor  of  sanctity  which  hallows 
him.  Even  those  of  alien  sects  will  do  him 
honor;  he  is  of  the  Elect,  and  his  prayers  will 
find  inunediate  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  God 
of  Mercy.  Their  faith  in  the  power  of  his 
intercession  for  them  is  absolute;  if  he  offered 
singly  all  the  supplications  entreated  of  him, 
he  must  live  to  be  a  thousand  years. 

Of  the  Faithful,  ^me  perform  the  Pilgrim¬ 
age  frequently;  to  others,  it  is  the  one  vast  and 
soul-stirring  experience  of  a  lifetime.  And 
it  may  be  that  to  the  latter  it  means  the 
most  in  grace,  as  it  means  the  most  in  the 
overcoming  of  difficulties  and  in  the  self- 
sacrifice  necessary  to  its  accomplishment. 
Long  years  of  waiting,  of  saving  with  the 
economy  which  the  Oriental  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  brought  very  near  perfection;  of 
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planning,  of  dreaming,  of  bitter  disappoint-  Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  resulting  from 
ments,  go  into  his  preparation  for  it.  Such  the  Pilgrimage,  looked  at  from  a  standpoint 
a  one,  traveling  at  best  under  difficulties,  will  social  and  political  as  well  as  religious,  is  the 
experience  all  the  hardships,  all  the  manifold  mingling  in  Mecca  and  Medina  of  Moham- 
discomforts,  as  well  as  the  joys  of  the  event,  medans  of  every  race  and  sect,  a  fact  tending 
He  will  be  hustled  on  his  way  by  unfeeling  to  keep  religion  a  question  vivid  and  vital  to 

officials  to  whom  he  is  but  one  of  the  herd,  the  nation  qs  well  as  to  the  Individual.  Also 

If  he  is  well,  he  must  take  whatever  comes  it  engenders  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice — for  to 
his  way;  if  he  is  ill,  he  is  dependent  on  the  the  vast  majority  of  the  pilgrims  the  Hadj  is 
charity  of  his  brother  pilgrims — for  go  to  performed  at  no  little  cost  both  physical  and 
the  Government  hospitals  provided  for  him  spiritual;  and  in  his  wisdom  the  Prophet  knew 
he  will  not,  if  he  can  help  himself.  Yet,  if  that  self-sacrifice  is  good  for  the  soul.  As  an 

he  can  return  to  the  poverty  of  his  home,  ex-  example  of  the  strength  in  unity  and  in 

hausted,  filled  with  the  germs  of  disease,  w  ith  spiritual  power  of  Islam,  the  Hadj  is  a  Won- 

his  grave-clothes  washed  in  holy  Zemzem,  derful  institution.  No  true  believer  who  has 

his  memories,  and  his  faith  fanned  to  a  re-  ever  stood  before  the  Shrine,  the  Holy  of 

newed  glow  of  ardor,  he  will  ask  no  more  of  Holies  upon  earth,  and  listened  to  the  cry  of 

life.  He  has  proved  himself,  and  on  his  the  clear-voiced  muezzins  ringing  through  the 
devotion  is  set  the  seal  of  grace.  Henceforth  dawn  from  the  gold-capped  minarets — “LaA 
his  mind  is  at  rest;  his  way  to  Paradise  is  Ulah  ailah  Aloha;  wah  Saidna  Muhammad 
made  plain  before  him,  and  he  shall  surely  Raistdlahl" — “  There  is  none  other  god  than 
enter  in.  By  the  same  token,  the  Moslem  the  Almighty  One;  and  our  Lord  Mohammed 
living  furthest  from  Arabia  is  the  one  most  is  His  appointed  Messenger!” — would  barter 
ardent  in  his  desire  to  visit  the  holy  places  of  his  memories  for  all  the  treasures  of  India’s 
his  religion.  storied  wealth. 


By  Bocf£h  TarkmgtQn 

WuAor  of  "The  Ceniieman  from  fmHana" "Monsieur  Seaucaire", 
"The  Beautiful  Lady''etc, 

J/fusirtzikm  hy  Bemord  Jlosenmyer 

HHAD  some  knowledge  of  George  Vestries  five  years  before  he 
doffed  the  Stuart  colors  and  joined  us,  when  there  was  a  stir  in 
London  over  his  betrothal  to  Anne  Wilding,  maid  of  honor  to 
Henrietta  Maria.  Half  England  talked  of  this  lady,  of  her  beauty, 
gaiety,  wit,  and  of  her  charities.  Those  were  sharp  days.  For 
my  part,  I  was  employed  in  dangerous  fomentations,  but,  like  the 
town,  I  found  time  to  hear  of  this  alliance.  Then  the  embers 
ffamed  up  betwixt  Court  and  Parliament.  Vestries’s  father.  Lord 
Hampton,  went  with  the  sovereign;  but  the  young  man  remained  ready  to 
range  himself  with  the  opposing  forces.  Thus,  this  prudent  pair  made  out  to 
save  their  goods;  for,  when  the  King  was  brought  to  book,  Hampton  must  flee 
the  country,  but  the  noble  estates  lay  fallow  for  his  son  and  were  not  confiscated. 
Old  Sir  Henry  Wilding  followed  Charles  Stuart  to  his  own  mortal  cost;  his  two 
sons  were  shot  at  Naseby;  and,  himself  being  taken  in  Scotland,  he  was  declared 
a  traitor  and  done  to  death  in  Edinburgh  by  Argyle. 

His  daughter,  the  maid  of  honor,  was  fl^,  none  knew  whither;  some  said  to 
the  Queen  in  France;  while  Vestries  (thoughtful  of  his  fields  in  Hampshire) 
allowed  it  to  be  said  that  his  betrothal  was  set  aside;  and,  lamenting  ostenta¬ 
tiously  the  course  his  own  father  had  pursued,  rarely  spoke  of  Sir  Henry,  and 
did  not  lift  his  hand  when  the  old  man  came  to  trial. 

The  common  rumor  had  it  that  Vestries  was  too  stanch  a  Parliament  man 
and  Mistress  Anne  too  bitter  (she  had  reason!)  on  the  other  side  to  speak  kindly 
with  each  other  this  side  of  Judgment  Day;  yet  it  was  believed  that  she  had 
loved  him  dear;  and  that  he,  for  his  part,  had  greater  affection  for  her  than  for 
all  else  in  this  world  save  the  keeping  of  the  great  estates.  For  this  latter  was 
the  first  principle  with  him;  it  was  the  marrow  of  his  heart;  and  he  regarded  it 
preciously  as  a  point  of  honor  with  posterity. 

Time  was  when  I  liked  him  very  well;  for  u|X)n  the  happy  fight  at  Naseby, 
which  made  me  a  Colonel  of  Horse,  he  joined  us  of  the  Parliament  side,  in  the 
field,  and  soon  after  became  a  captain  in  my  regiment.  He  was  a  man  of 
parts,  and,  bearing  a  lively  sword  in  action,  he  could  show  a  most  engaging 
front  to  his  companions  in  arms  at  the  board.  He  was  drawn  to  select  service 
with  my  command  by  hearing  that  among  us  a  man  was  not  like  to  be  shot  for 
an  oath  nor  damned  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  officers  enjoying  some  acquaintance 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Psalms  and  the  peregrinations  of  Joshua.  For  this 
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(when  they  had  whispers  of  it)  the  Levelers 
mouthed  and  spat  sulfur,  at  us  whiles,  but 
our  work — and  we  had  enough — was  our 
reply.  I  boast  there  were  never  soldiers 
more  precise  in  their  duty,  nor,  at  that  time, 
more  devoted  to  Oliver;  but  we  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  political  issue,  not  the  religious; 
we  nourished  the  Republic  in  its  cradle  with 
our  glad  blood;  and  faith!  a  divine,  or  a  rant¬ 
ing  corporal  in  our  camp  might  only  curse 
us  into  sweeter  drowsing.  Vestries  was,  in 
seeming,  a  man  of  the  temper  of  those  who 
fought  about  me.  Sooth,  we  all  liked  him, 
’tis  the  truth;  he  became  my  near  friend  and 
familiar;  and  so  I  came  to  know  true  case 
l)etween  him  and  Anne  Wilding. 

The  King  had  done  with  cheating,  with 
tricking  us,  and  with  life,  and  the  block  was 
set  away.  It  was  an  October  morning,  and 
we  lay  in  a  wood,  near  Oxford,  encam|)ed. 

I  was  seated  on  a  fallen  log,  writing,  when  a 
ragged  fellow  darted  by  me  and  lost  himself 
in  the  underbrush.  Vestries  came  flying  in 
pursuit,  passed  me;  then,  after  I  had  hel|)ed 
him  to  beat  up  the  bush,  in  vain,  he  came 
and  flung  himself  down,  groaning,  in  my 
bivouac.  He  reached  up  and  handed  me  a 
scribble<l  pa|)er. 

“Read  it,”  he  said.  “It  is  from  a  lady 
you  must  know  of.” 

It  was  a  letter  from  Mistress  Wilding.  He 
knew  not  where  she  hid  herself,  he  told  me, 
but  two  months  past  had  found  means  to  get 
a  letter  to  her  through  a  Scots  prisoner,  who 
was  ver>’  secret  with  him,  and  would  only  tell 
him  how  to  set  the  missive  upon  the  first  stage 
of  its  journey.  He  had  written  this  letter,  he 
groaned,  in  an  hour  of  acute  remembrance 
of  her,  an  hour  of  agony  when  it  seemed  he 
must  have  her,  could  not  face  the  years  with¬ 
out  her;  and  now  this  tattered  lackey  had 
come  out  of  nowhere,  had  squeezed  the  an¬ 
swering  script  into  his  hand,  and,  stealing 
off,  while  Vestries  read  it,  vanished  lightly, 
as  I  saw. 

“Read  it,”  said  Vestries  again.  “It’s  a 
word  from  the  only  woman  ever  I  had  eyes 
for!  And  be  sure  she  writes  to  the  most  un¬ 
happy  wretch  in  England!” 

The  letter  was  short;  there  w’as  none  of  the 
fripperies  or  elegance  and  shepherdizing  that 
now  find  vogue: 

“Disloyal  to  the  King,  couldst  thou  be  loyal  to 
me?  Thou  needst  not  protest  and  filly-fally  with  a 
lady  that  is  not  for  bearing  with  thee  much  further, 
yet  likes  thee  dear.  Ah,  sir,  my  love  has  gone  a 
great  way;  thine  shrank  back  at  the  first  harckhip — 


but  now  comes,  still  reaching  dmid  hands  after  met 
Would  have  me — and  fears  to  have  me!  Thy  father 
almost  lost  thee  Hampshire.  Thy  sweetheart  might 
dp  it  out  of  the  scale  and  set  it  wasdng  under  the 
butcher?  Even  in  this  anguished  missive  of  thine, 
there  is  hinting  and  hold-back  a-plenty.  Even  so, 

I  wear  it  on  my  heart!  Was  it  conscience  set  thee 
under  CromweU?  I  may  prate  of  conscience  a  little, 
for  loyalty  hath  rewarded  our  folk  sadly,  making  it  a 
sore  task  to  write  to  one  under  such  arms  as  you 
bear. 

“Yet  do  I  put  love  over  conscience — nay!  con¬ 
science  is  the  finer  part  of  love!  Couldst  thou  leave 
all  to  follow  either?  ’Tb  the  only  way  thou  shalt 
ever  have  me,  and  if  thou  canst  take  me  so,  thou  shalt 
have  me.  And  though  that  time  last  but  one  little 
moment,  it  shall  be  worth  all.  If  I  could  see  thee  of 
my  way  of  thinking,  death  would  be  naught.  So,  I 
will  put  thee  to  the  test.  Thou  hast  sworn  much  and 
plead  much,  but  ever  words — words!  I  will  put  thee 
to  the  test — see  thou  to  it  that  thou  be  ready,  dear  one. 
Leave  all  and  follow  love  when  I  come.  I..6ok  to  see 
me  in  thy  camp  before  a  year  b  gone.  Beware  my 
coming  with  fire  and  swoid,  for,  know  you,  dear  en¬ 
emy,  I  bear  arms — I  bear  arms,  and  fight  on  the  bor¬ 
der  for  the  Martyr’s  memory,  and  I  plot  through  the 
realm  for  the  blessed  young  Majesty,  King  Charles 
the  Second! 

“Shalt  hear  no  more  till  I  come;  then  be  ready, 
love,  be  ready!  If  thou  wilt  be  true  for  that  space, 
one  little  moment  shall  be  worth  all.” 

“A  mighty  seditious  document!”  quoth  I. 

“Heaven  help  me!”  cried  the  Captain  from 
the  ground.  “  For  God  knows  what  she  may 
do!  She  is  sweet  as  May,  with  May’s  soft 
humors,  but  there  was  always  a  wildness  in 
her.  ...  A  strange  woman,  very  beautiful, 
but  .  .  .  strange,  strange!  If  I  could  know 
what  she  means!”  He  rubbed  his  brow  with 
his  hands.  “  If  I  could  get  her  off  safely  to 
the  Continent - ” 

“If  you  could,  it  might  be  well  if  it  were 
done  soon.  Captain  Vestries,”  I  said.  “I 
make  sure  she  is  in  a  perilous  mix-up;  these 
are  evil  days  for  enemies  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  such  as  she  confesses — nay,  professes 
herself.  If  I  were  in  your  place - ” 

“You  I"  hfe  broke  out  loudly.  “You 
would  clap  her  in  jail  to  be  tried!  But  you 
shall  not  come  near  her!” 

“I  hope  not,”  I  answered  earnestly. 

“/  am  no  machine  of  war!”  he  cried.  “I 
am  a  man  of  heart,  do  you  understand? 
Lord,  Lord,  she  has  endured  such  miseries! 
You  do  not  know  her  nor  what  she  might  do, 
in  her  desperation,  and  having  no  one  in  the 
world  but  me — and  I  against  her!”  He 
struck  his  hands  together  like  one  in  despair. 
“  My  cousin  Jemingham  should  have  had  her; 
he  would  have  hal^  her  out  of  all  this,  and 
kept  her  safely  to  a  woman’s  work,  if  it  took 
a  beating,  and  he  would  have  beat  her,  if  it 
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needed!  For  he  is  as  tempestuous  a  hare- 
brain  as  herself.  He  loved  her  very  weU, 
long  ago.  He  went  to  sea,  and  when  he 
came  back,  I  had  won  her;  so  he  sailed  again 
and  forgot  her.  Yes,  I  won  her — wo  worth 
us  both!  What  is  to  be  done?  Not  that  I 
dream  you  can  tell  me!” 

“I  can  tell  you  nothing  but  to  come  at  some 
means  to  get  her  to  the  Dutch  or  to  France. 
The  plain  truth  is  best.  Vestries:  friends  of 
the  Stuarts  are  to  grow  very  few.”  I  spoke 
slowly,  that  he  might  weigh  the  words  as  I  did. 
“I  say  these  are  bad  times  for  such;  even  the 
slip  of  a  word  or  two  is  a  chancy  thing  wher¬ 
ever  it  happens.  Get  her  away  if  you  can.” 

“Get  her  away!”  he  groaned.  “How  can 
I  ?  If  I  knew  how  to  reach  her,  could  I  move 
in  the  matter?  You  say  the  truth;  a  word 
or  two  goes  a  long  way  these  times.  What 
could  I  do  if  I  knew?  She  would  not  go! 
You  are  a  sweet  comforter.  Col.  Thomas 
Breed!  Oh,  mercy!  She  bears  arms,  she 
says — and  on  a  lost  side!  And  she  so  gently 
reared!” 

I  left  him  lying  there  in  that  strange  folly 
and  returned  to  my  writing.  He  was  a  man 
in  love;  in  spite  of  all  that  came,  I  affirm  it. 
Moreover,  he  was  capable  of  a  marvelous 
loyalty,  but  it  was  neither  to  man  nor  woman, 
but  to  the  senseless  stretch  of  earth  of  which 
some  scribbled  sheets  declared  him  master. 
And  if  this  faith  he  kept  with  his  estates  could 
have  gone  with  his  love  to  Anne  Wilding,  I 
think  it  would  have  made  that  love  she  sought 
so  eagerly,  what  sort  she  held  to  be  worth  all 
— even  in  one  moment. 

From  that  day  of  her  last  letter  to  him,  a 
wan  apprehension  sat  upon  the  soul  of  George 
Vestries,  and  was  visible  to  me.  He  was  full 
of  a  loud  gaiety  in  company,  but  the  mood 
beneath  his  manner  mocked  him.  And 
though  the  autumn  w'aned  and  the  winter 
wore  away,  and  his  mistress  had  not  descended 
upon  our  lines,  yet  she  was  a  lady  of  her  word, 
and,  to  most  waj’s  of  thinking,  desperate. 
He  was  a  whiter-faced  man  each  month,  in 
the  waiting  for  her  coming. 

On  the  first  of  March,  I  lay  overnight  with 
three  squadrons  of  horse  at  Rochester.  That 
evening  I  and  Major  Hatton,  Captain 
Vestries,  Captain  Merrifield,  Lieutenant  Ches- 
ley,  of  my  regiment,  and  Colonel  Lorrimer 
and  a  half-score  of  other  officers  of  a  division 
of  foot,  which  was  quartered  at  Rochester, 
supped  at  “The  Parliament  Man,”  an  inn, 
late  “The  King’s  Arms,”  redubbed  again 
since  that  day.  ’Tis  the  honest  hosts  of 


England  and  their  signs  that  are  the  poh- 
ticians’  almanac. 

Vestries  was  our  host,  making  the  feast  in 
honor  of  his  kinsman,  Jerningham,  who  had 
just  come  up  from  the  sea  (where  he  had 
served  our  cause)  to  join  us  at  Rochester. 

The  men  who  sat  at  the  board  were  such  as 
I  would  have  picked  from  the  whole  world  for 
battle  or  bout;  and  how  warmly  they  come 
before  my  mind’s  eye  to-day,  as  they  sang  and 
laughed  that  night!  A  burly  group  in  care¬ 
lessness;  cuirasses  doffed;  long  swords  de¬ 
pending  from  chair-backs;  great  limbs  at 
ease,  great  hearts  in  cheer;  Hatton,  Chesley, 
Merrifield — could  I  evoke  those  stalwarts 
from  the  past  to  ride  at  my  side  once  more,  I 
might  not  need  to  lay  my  exiled  old  bones 
among  the  Dutch!  Poor  Merrifield!  —  a 
soldier,  not  too  quick  to  do  his  own  thinking, 
but  unquestioning  and  fateful  in  his  strokes 
for  the  right  cause;  as  kindly  a  companion  at 
the  table  as  a  squire  might  wish,  a  hearty 
drinker  and  a  hearty  doer — he  had  ill-luck! 

The  Cavaliers  will  tell  you  that  our  troops 
and  their  officers  were  one  fanatical  crew;  but 
we  had  some  who  could  do  as  noble  trencher- 
service  as  any  gartered  lackey  about  the  court 
to-day;  and  we  proved  it  in  our  first  toast  to 
Jerningham,  for  it  showed  the  clean  bottom 
of  the  punch-bowl. 

John  Lawrence,  Viscount  Jerningham,  was 
a  big  young  man,  long-faced  and  high- 
featured,  and  something  singular  to  look  upon, 
for  his  hair  was  very  light-colored,  almost 
white,  but  his  eyes  were  dark,  beneath  black 
brows.  These  arched  extremely  at  all  times, 
most,  however,  when  he  talked,  in  a  fashion  of 
genial  deference  to  his  listener,  so  that  the 
latter  was  betrayed  into  thinking  himself  had 
long  since  said  whatever  Jerningham  was 
sajing.  This  was  part  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  veiled  himself,  an  exquisite  manner, 
and  one  rare  to  us,  though  we  had  seen  some 
hints  of  it  in  Captain  Vestries.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  (which  had  lately  gone  over  the  country) 
led  us  to  expect  another  man,  something  of  the 
rough'  blade,  for  he  had  commanded  a  sloop 
whose  doings  cost  Parliament  no  little  stress 
of  imagination  to  acquit  of  piracy.  She  had 
fought  wildly  on  many  coasts,  ever  with  such 
stirring  abandon  as  brought  her  off  safely;  so 
we  looked  to  discover  in  her  master  a  spice  of 
the  bravo,  but  we  found  such  flavor  lacking  in 
him.  He  carried  about  him,  rather,  the  air  of 
the  antechamber.  When  he  bowed,  we  felt 
the  soldier,  but  the  soldier  at  court;  there 
were  rustling  of  gowns  and  murmur  of  silken 
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whisperings;  yet  he  had  the  free,  strong  voice 
of  a  sailor;  and  his  was  a  laugh  to  win  your 
liking  at  the  first  sound  of  it.  But  I  thought 
him  the  lighter  kind  of  cynic,  one  with  a 
humorous  condescension  toward  life,  and 
little  care  of  it;  and  deep  in  the  dark  of  his 
eyes  there  glinted  a  spark  that  might  flame  up 
in  the  right  wind;  a  glow  hinting  suddenness 
of  temper,  strange  capacities,  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  sane;  so  diat  1  could  imderstand  his 
cousin’s  having  called  him  “tempestuous” 
and  “harebrained.”  Such  was  he,  the  man 
of  most  spirit  I  ever  saw. 

We  had  small  need  of  the  candles  on  our 
table,  for  it  was  a  bitter  night  without,  and  a 
heaping  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth  and  filled 
the  room  with  a  ruddy  hght  that  danced  on 
bowl  and  beaker  and  hilt  and  buckle.  The 
big  war-worn  faces  shone  and  reddened,  but 
more  than  the  fire  had  to  do  with  that.  After 
the  third  refilling  of  the  bowl,  most  of  the 
company  waxed  more  boisterous,  argumenta¬ 
tive,  gentle  or  even  melancholy,  according  to 
their  mood  in  liquor,  and  George  Vestries, 
half  neglectful  of  his  duties  as  host,  fell  into  a 
noticeable  gloom. 

But  the  guest  of  honor  carried  the  gaiety 
of  the  evening  upon  his  broad  shoulders 
very  winningly.  After  a  number  of  general 
choruses,  he  answered  our  pressure  for  a  song 
with  a  Cavaher  ballad,  which  he  said  he 
offered  as  a  curiosity  for  our  inspection.  He 
sang  well  and  was  heartily  applauded,  though 
I  felt  it  needful  to  question  the  propriety 
of  repeating  Cavalier  sentiments  except  as 
evidence  before  judges.  My  courtesy  was 
not  equal  to  Lord  Jemingham’s. 

“I  hope,  sir,”  quoth  I,  growing  red,  “you 
own  to  no  feeling  of  disaffection  toward  our 
leaders?” 

“Nay,”  said  he,  with  his  rich  laugh,  “if  I 
did  I  trust  you  would  not  believe  me  so  fool¬ 
hardy  as  to  let  it  be  known  to  Colonel  Breed! 
I  have  often  heard  of  you,  sir,  and  I  esteem 
the  honor  I  assume  for  myself  in  pledging 
you.” 

With  that  we  sent  the  healths  around,  giv¬ 
ing  throat  to  many  a  jovial  song,  pledging 
every  member  of  ^e  company  in  turn,  and 
when  the  echo  of  the  last  shout  was  lost  among 
the  rafters  and  we  were  all  reseated,  my  lord 
remained  upon  his  feet. 

“ Let  us  annul  these  cups,”  said  he.  “Let 
us  b^in  again  ”  (whereupon  there  went  up  a 
great  cheer),  “  and  for  the  first  toast,  I  propose 
something  sweeter  and  less  rusty  than  our¬ 
selves.  Does  ever  a  soldier  fall  without  a 


name  upon  his  lips  as  his  soul  is  spent?  It 
is  in  that  final  test  he  finds  which  name  he 
loved  the  best — for  a  soldier  does  not  live 
long  enough  to  discover  it  before!” 

“There  spake  the  sailor!”  shouted  Chesley. 

“Pledge  the  name,”  Jemingham  pursued, 
laughing.  “The  name  you  dream  might 
come  upon  your  lips  if  you  fell  to-night, 
though  God  forbid  the  thought!  Drink  to 
something  better  and  worse  than  war  or  men. 
And  I  call  the  officer  who  defends  the  fidelity 
of  landsmen!” 

Thus  challenged,  Chesley  rose. 

“To  Phoebe!”  he  said  gallantly.  “I  have 
no  need  to  die  to  learn  the  name!  To 
Phoebe,  p)eerless  among  her  sex,  xmversed 
in  the  arms  of  Mars,  but  wise  in  the  arts  of 
Venus!” 

“Nevertheless,”  quoth  Lord  Jemingham, 
with  a  bow  to  Chesley,  “we  hope  that  though 
unversed  in  the  arms  of  Mars,  the  lady  may 
not  long  prove  entirely  unacquainted  with 
those  of  a  valiant  son  of  his.” 

And  Chesley,  in  confusion,  called  Captain 
Vestries. 

Those  of  us  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
story  were  curious  to  see  what  he  would  do. 
I  knew  him;  I  thought  he  would  not  toast  his 
love  in  any  company  of  Parliament  men  who 
might  recognize  “Anne”  as  the  Royalist 
Mistress  Wilding;  yet  he  had  won  the  girl  from 
Jemingham,  and  must  feel  a  bitter  shame  if, 
under  his  cousin’s  eyes,  he  dared  not  name 
her;  and  yet — Hampshire  haunted  him. 
’Twas  a  dangerous  time,  and  a  little  thing 
might  divorce  old  lands  from  old  names.  The 
man’s  hesitation  was  palpable.  He  uttered  a 
half-incoherent  plea  for  excuse,  not  rising, 
while  many  eyes  were  bent  upon  him  curi¬ 
ously.  Then  Jemingham  himself  came  to 
his  relief. 

“Cousin,”  he  said,  as  Vestries  fidgeted, 
“  there  is  a  rare  comfit  of  the  low  countries  in 
a  little  silver  box  in  my  chamber  above.  1 
should  like  our  friends  to  judge  of  it,  if  you 
will  oblige  me  by  fetching  it  hither.  You 
know  how  loutish  lazy  1  am,  and  you  were 
always  the  quicker.  I  believe  when  we  taste 
the  comfits  we  shall  accept  your  service  in 
fetching  them  to  acquit  you  of  a  toast.” 

There  was  some  noisy  protest  at  this,  but 
Vestries,  with  a  quick  look  of  gratitude  toward 
his  kinsman,  hastily  quitted  the  room,  and 
Jemingham  suggesting  that  we  fill  the  time 
with  a  song,  we  roared  forth  “Fill  the  Bowl” 
with  good  will.  At  the  conclusion  we  dis¬ 
covert  the  landlord  bobbing  in  the  doorway. 
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“Is  your  business  pressing?”  asked  my 
lord,  as  the  song  ceas^  and  we  fell  silent. 
“Have  we  drunk  the  house  dry?” 

The  landlord  explained  that  a  gentleman 
had  arrived  at  the  inn;  that  the  place  being 
full,  be  could  obtain  no  lodging;  he  had 
traveled  a  great  distance  since  morning,  was 
chilled  with  the  wind;  the  night  was  now  far 
advanced,  and  he  refused  to  go  farther.  He 
craved  our  permission  to  sit  quietly  by  our  fire, 
since  we  occupied  the  main  room  of  the  inn. 
He  wished  not  to  intrude,  but  the  kitchen, 
where  the  menials  sat,  was  his  only  other 
shelter  and  he  disliked  turning  the  poor  hinds 
out  of  doors  to  the  sheds  on  such  a  night. 

This  last  set  me  a-thinking;  it  was  high- 
tainted  with  Cavalier;  moreover,  it  seemed  to 
my  quick  suspicion  that  the  gentleman  mis¬ 
spoke  himself,  and  that  to  intrude  must  be 
precisely  his  desire.  I  had  my  mouth  open  to 
say  so,  but  Jerningham  at  once  bade  the  land¬ 
lord  to  entreat  the  gentleman’s  presence,  and, 
almost  as  he  spoke,  the  stranger  appeared 
upon  the  threshold  and  bowed  with  grace, 
though  not  uncovering. 

The  picture  he  made,  framed  in  the  low 
doorway,  I  can  see  well  to-day,  here  in  my 
exile  among  the  Dutch.  Cavalier  from  head 
to  foot!  Not  tall,  delicately  fashioned,  a 
proud,  slender  figure  wrapped  in  a  long  riding 
cloak;  with  muddy  boots  of  buff;  a  long  rapier 
in  a  frayed  velvet  scabbard;  a  great,  plumed, 
flapping  hat;  a  strange,  thin  face,  wan  in  its 
shadows,  and  brown  hair  a-tangle  about  it, 
blown  by  the  winds  of  the  March  night; 
violet  depths  under  the  large  eyes,  the  features 
sharpen^  by  either  si^ness  or  hunger; 
nevertheless,  there  was,  in  the  mien  and  looks 
of  the  storm-tossed  apparition,  a  certain  wild 
brightness,  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw, 
and,  flecked  with  mud  and  weary-white  as 
he  was — even  the  deep  lace  at  his  throat 
and  wrists  tom,  wet,  and  splashed  with  the 
road — his  bearing  was  at  once  dainty  and 
magnificent. 

Jerningham  bowed  to  the  ground. 

“  We  shall  be  honored  to  have  you  join  us,” 
he  said. 

The  stranger  bowed  again,  and  begged 
our  excuses  in  a  low  voice,  which  methought 
something  too  high-keyed  for  the  length  of 
his  rapier. 

“Nay,  sir,”  said  Jerningham  heartily,  as 
the  stranger  moved  toward  a  settee  by  the 
hearth.  “We  beg  you,  do  us  the  honor  to 
join  us  at  the  board,  and  you  may  sit  upon 
the  fire  side  of  it,  and  dry  yourself  at  your 


ease.  I  am  John  Lawrence;  pray,  let  me 
make  these  gentlemen  known  to  you.” 

“My  lord,  he  looks  like  a  bloody-hearted 
Stuart  man,”  whispered  Merrifield,  at  his 
elbow. 

“  Let  us  have  no  politics,  in  heaven’s  name,” 
laughed  the  Viscount  softly,  laying  his  hand 
on  Merrifield ’s  shoulder,  “over  a  bowl  of 
punch!” 

The  stranger  let  his  hand  fall  negligently 
upon  the  badk  of  the  settee,  turned  with  some 
languor  toward  Jerningham,  and  said: 

“For  this  coiulesy  I  thank  my  Lord  Jer¬ 
ningham,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  but  lately 
returned  from  the  high  seas  where  he  has 
been  serving  against  the  King?” 

Merrifield  uttered  a  great  oath;  angry  and 
amazed  faces  were  turned  toward  the  young 
man  from  every  part  of  the  table.  I  half  rose 
to  my  feet,  but  the  Viscount  laughed  aloud. 

“  *  Against  the  King  of  Spain,’  the  gentleman 
would  say  if  you  gave  him  time  to  finish,” 
he  cried.  “Is  it  not  so,  sir?” 

The  newcomer  looked  at  him  and  then  at 
us,  with  a  sudden  gay  look  strangely  like 
that  of  a  teasing  girl. 

“Aye,  sirs,”  and  he  laughed  with  Jeming- 
ham.  “Against  the  King  of  Spain!” 

Upon  this  Merrifield  humbly  craved  pardon 
for  his  blunder,  and  the  laugh  went  round 
the  company — until  it  reached  me;  for  I  did 
not  join  it. 

“You  cannot  refuse  us,  sir,”  said  my  lord 
gaily.  “In  the  name  of  my  cousin.  Captain 
Vestries,  whose  entertainment  this  is,  I  make 
you  welcome  and  answer  for  his  eager  en¬ 
treaty.  Come,  sir,  we  shall  be  glad  of  your 
assistance  with  a  fresh  bowl  which  should  not 
be  ill  known  to  you.” 

The  guest  bowed;  said  quietly,  “Indeed, 
I  take  it  as  a  great  honor  that  I  may  join 
such  loyal  hearts — and  my  name  is  Clurl- 
ton,”  and  accepted  the  chair  which  the  Vis¬ 
count  himself  placed  for  him  at  the  curve  of 
the  table  near  the  fire. 

As  he  took  his  seat,  George  Vestries  re¬ 
entered  the  room.  I  saw  a  faint  look  of  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  Captain’s  face  as  he  beheld  a 
new  figure  at  the  table,  and  then  Jeming- 
ham’s  broad  back  cut  off  my  view  of  him,  as 
he  went  to  take  the  box  of  comfits.  With 
that  there  rose  the  roistering  clamor  of  a 
drinking-song;  and  I  remember  that  I  saw 
(without  noting  it)  the  Viscount  introducing 
Vestries  to  Mr.  Charlton.  The  latter  had 
risen  and  the  three  gentlemen  were  bowing 
very  low. 
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When  I  next  glanced  at  Vestries  he  was 
again  in  his  chair  (across  from  Charlton) 
sitting  sidewise,  in  a  beaped-up  fashkm,  with 
a  multitude  of  fine  drops  on  his  brow  and 
cheeks,  which  were  so  sickly  pale  that  it 
startled  me,  until  I  thought  the  liquor  might 
have  gone  far  with  him — it  seemed  he  would 
be  first  under  the  table. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  our  new  guest,  as  the 
song  came  to  a  finish,  “  I  think  you  were  pass¬ 
ing  the  toasts  before  I  came  in,  and  I  would 
not  interrupt  you.  May  I  ask  how  far  they 
had  been  honored?” 

“Up  to  Captain  Vestries,”  said  Fanshawe 
of  the  foot,  a  good  man  but  heavy.  “We 
were  drinking  to  our  Ladies  of  Heart,  sir.” 

“Much  honored  they!” 

“Vestries!”  cried  Fanshawe.  “’Tis  your 
turn.  Captain!” 

“I  seem  to  recall  he  had  given  his,”  in¬ 
terposed  Jemingham,  “before  he  went  for 
the  comfits.” 

“He  had  not,”  shouted  Fanshawe,  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  pounding  on  the  table.  “Vestries! 
Vestries!” 

“Nay,”  said  my  lord,  still  striving  to  spare 
his  relative,  “I  do  remember  we  excused 
him  for  fetching  the  comfits.” 

“We  did,  indeed,”  seconded  Chesley,  who 
repented  his  thoughtlessness. 

But  “Vestries!  Vestries!”  shouted  the 
leaden-headed  Fanshawe,  w’hile  the  others 
were  obliged  to  take  it  up.  “I  appeal  to  Mr. 
Charlton  as,  perforce,  an  impartial  judge!” 
he  cried. 

“Escape  appears  difficult  for  you.  Captain 
Vestries,”  said  Charlton.  “To  the  lady  of 
your  heart — if,  mayhap,  there  be  one?” 

I  marked  that  my  lord,  who  w-as  regarding 
his  relative  with  some  sympathy,  turned 
sharply  toward  the  stranger  as  though  struck 
with  something  in  his  tone.  Charlton  looked 
up;  their  eyes  met;  then  Charlton’s  gaze  fell 
slowly  till  it  rested  upon  George  Vestries. 

The  Captain  unsteadily  got  to  his  feet; 
the  fluid  from  his  glass  fell  in  great  red  stains 
upon  the  cloth  where  his  eyes  remained  fixed. 
He  supported  himself  by  the  back  of  his  chair; 
and  several,  considering  him  far  gone,  nudged 
their  neighbors. 

“I  drink,”  he  said  thickly,  “to  loyalty!” 

“Loyalty  to  your  lady?”  It  was  Charlton’s 
high,  dear  voice. 

“  Loyahy — to  country,”  answered  the  Cap>- 
tain,  with  a  catch  in  the  throat.  “Fidelity  to 
honor!  ” 

I  truly  believe  that  he  did  not  know  that  he 


meant  Hampdiire  when  he  spoke,  and  that 
thK  was  the  finest  way  out  of  his  dilemma  of 
which  he  was  capable.  He  dropped  suddenly 
into  his  chair. 

“I  call  Colonel  Breed,”  he  ended,  half  au¬ 
dibly. 

“  Faith!  ”  quoth  I,  rising  quickly,  as  a  buzz 
went  round,  “I’ve  no  sweetheart!  I  have  no 
love,  no  lady  wife;  nor,  please  heaven,  in  no 
sense  shall  I  ever  own  a  widow.  I  can  sigh 
out  no  toast  to  a  whining  damsel,  and,  being  a 
bad  hand  at  carpet-dancing,  let  me  say  for 
you:  Lord  save  any  lady  from  my  drinking! 
But  since  it  needs  be  a  toast  gallant,  I  pledge 
not  a  woman,  but  Woman,  the  Creator’s  last 
gift  to  man — and  w’ould  He  had  been  less  gen¬ 
erous!  To  Woman,  then!  A  hearty  health; 
drink  deep;  much  happiness  to  her,  say  I!  I 
call  the  guest  of  honor.” 

Amid  a  great  outcrj'  against  me,  his  lord- 
ship  rose  and  bowed.  I  have  been  all  my  life 
a  hard  republican,  but  I  like  to  speak  of  John 
Lawrence  by  his  title;  for  he  was  a  lordly  man; 
and  it  suits  him. 

He  inclined  twice  toward  the  assembly,  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  especially  to  Mr.  Charhon, 
as  if  desirous  of  causing  him  to  feel  one  of  us, 
and  apparently  much  taken,  as  were  we  all, 
with  the  odd  charm  of  the  stranger’s  presence. 
The  latter  gaN'e  him  a  quick  smile,  but  I  ob¬ 
served  that  his  eyes  turned  sharply  from  Jer- 
ningham  to  the  Captain,  who  was  bent  low 
over  the  table,  his  head  in  his  hands. 

“I  would  not  offend  against  your  patience,” 
said  my  lord.  “  Reproach  me,  but  not  her  I 
honor,  if  the  toast  be  long.  Brothers  of  the 
board.  Colonel  Breed  lu^  given  us  a  right 
word.  Roving  on  many  shores,  I  have  ever 
found  women  to  be  alike:  tender  jades,  harsh 
as  flint;  leal  and  true,  fickle  as  the  wind  of 
this  night;  sweet  as  honey,  bitter  as  aloes!” 

“  But  this  is  a  mass  of  contradictions!  ”  ob¬ 
jected  Lorrimer. 

Charlton,  who  sat  next,  turned  to  him  with 
a  little  laugh.  “No  more  nor  no  less ! ” 

“  No  man  may  come  nearer  the  truth,”  said 
my  lord,  with  a  fine,  drj’  smile.  “If  I  were  a 
painter,  I  could  never  decide  w’hether  to  de¬ 
pict  a  woman  pointing  down  and  leading  up, 
or  pointing  up  and  le^ing  down!” 

“  Do  both,  my  lord,”  said  Charlton.  “  Both 
— for  different  men.” 

“True,  and  wisely  understood,”  answered 
Jemingham.  “And  such  as  she  is,  divine  or 
too  human,  sweet  or  too  sweet,  we  offer  her 
our  heart — sometimes  from  a  distance!  It 
may  be  better  to  send  it,  than  to  stand  dose 
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and  give  it  into  her  hand.  Friends,  we  love 
her  letter  far  than  near,  more  in  one  moment 
than  in  eternity! 

“  ‘Oh,  lore  of  mine,  what  sorry  years 

I’d  spend  beside  thee!  Strange  it  seems. 
But  though  thy  presence,  sweet,  endears, 

I  love  thee  better  in  my  dreams!’  ” 

And  thereupon  there  was  a  general  protest 
and  great  remonstrance. 

“You  cannot  prove  me  ungallant !’'  my 
lord  responded,  “for  I  exclude  from  such  bad 
lines  all  true  mistresses  of  true  lovers,  and, 
above  all,  the  lady  to  whom  I  shall  drain  this 
glass,  though  she  be  no  sweetheart  of  mine.” 

Now,  with  this  there  was  a  pricking  up  of 
ears. 

“A  sailor  roams  in  divers  parts,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Demoiselles,  mesdames,  seftoritas, 
signorinas,  signoras,  sefioras,  all  flicker  before 
his  glass;  I  have  the  honor  to  swear  that  none 
of  these  is  worth  the  outermost  tucker  of  a  true 
English  maiden’s  petticoat!  I  have  dangled 
a  trifle  at  the  heels  of  some  ladies  of  Spain  and 
other  lands,  but  I  never  found  true  love  in  my 
heart  except  once.  Then  I  was  not  more 
than  a  lad,  with  my  cousin,  our  gentle  host 
there,  and  our  choice  fell  upon  the  same  sweet- 
ling. 

“Old  loves — first  loves — they  are  the  best 
of  all!  Out  of  the  spring-time  past  I  evoke 
her  lively  image,  li^en  I  first  saw  her — 
knee-high  she  was — her  head  was  crowned 
with  the  treasure  of  a  Spanish  galleon,  gold, 
like  out-of-doors  in  June — nor  did  my  heart 
grow  cold  to  her  as  it  darkened !  Her  I  evoke, 
the  one  child  in  my  boyish  mind!  To  her  I 
drain  this  goblet  and  summon  your  deep 
quaffing!  First  love  is  best!  ” 

He  waved  the  goblet  over  his  head  and 
spilled  not  a  drop.  Then  he  brought  it  to 
his  lips.  His  eyes  passed  around  the  line  of 
faces;  and  as  they  swept  by  Charlton’s,  their 
exchange  of  glance  seemed  to  me  like  the 
flashing  of  gems  crossing  their  rays. 

“A  name!  A  name!”  was  the  cry,  as  we 
rose  to  honor  the  toast.  “A  name!” 

“Most  willingly,”  he  answered,  “and  with¬ 
out  encroachment  on  any  man’s  prerogative. 
My  dear  cousin  and  old  friend,  George  Ves¬ 
tries,  will  take  only  as  I  give — in  friendship  to 
him  and  his — this  toast  from  the  memory  of 
the  one  innocent  time  in  a  life  not  too  inno¬ 
cent.  And  I  win  not  show  myself  so  churlish 
as  to  mistrust  your  gentleness,  gentlemen.  I 
hold  no  surnames  from  this  company.” 

He  bent  his  head  slightly,  and  then:  “To 


Mistress  Anne  Wilding!”  he  cried,  and 
drained  his  goblet  to  the  dregs. 

George  Vestries  stood  uncertainly,  leaning 
this  way  and  that;  he  grew  of  a  yellow  pallor 
and  returned  his  cousin’s  bow  with  a  tremu¬ 
lous  head,  nitile  my  lord’s  glance  rested  upon 
him  kindly,  but  wiffi  a  veiled  pity. 

The  toast  was  drunk  almost  in  silence, 
and  then  Merrifield  began  to  bellow:  “Charl¬ 
ton!  Charlton!  We  call  the  latest  guest! 
Charlton!” 

“  Will  you  so  honor  us? ”  said  L 

The  newcomer  rose  to  his  feet. 

George  Vestries  uttered  a  sharp  exclama¬ 
tion,  and  lifted  both  hands  in  a  singular 
movement  of  protest  Lord  Jemin^am, 
breathing  deeply,  leaned  across  the  table  with 
an  excitement  that  came  near  agitation;  but 
before  either  could  speak,  the  stranger  lifted  a 
hand  in  a  slight  gesture  which  was  imperial. 

“Gladly,  I  propose  a  health,”  he  said. 
“I  should  take  shame  not  to  give  you  that 
one  which  should  have  been  first  of  all.” 

And  then  I  heard  George  Vestries  make  a 
sort  of  moan;  I  saw  his  cousin’s  eyes  flash 
a^in,  and  I  understood  who  had  come 
among  us.  “I  will  put  thee  to  the  test,”  she 
had  written.  “Be  ready,  love,  be  ready.” 
No  man  stood  before  us,  but  there,  uplifting 
her  glass,  girt  mth  a  soldier’s  arms,  stained 
wth  a  soldier’s  riding,  stood  the  maid  of 
Charles  Stuart’s  court,  the  tragic  waif,  Anne 
Wilding.  Vestries  had  known  her  at  once, 
and  Jemingham  had  recognized  her — not 
upon  her  entrance,  I  think,  but  soon  after 
(though  I  never  knew) — and  now  that  I 
understood,  I  mars’eled  at  the  dulness  of  the 
others,  who  looked  upon  only  a  handsome, 
haggard,  storm-tossed  lad. 

My  heart  was  steadfast  to  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  that  had  always  moved  it  and  always  will; 
there  was  no  relenting  or  easement  toward 
this  enemy  of  the  p>eople;  yet  it  dazzled  me  to 
see  her.  She  had  come  among  her  foes  with 
no  claim  of  privilege  for  her  sex;  nay,  in  such 
guise  as  to  make  a  shame  of  him  who  should 
claim  it  for  her. 

So  she  stood  and  fronted  tis,  elect  to  her 
hour:  her  face  limned  with  light  on  the  out¬ 
lines,  as  a  cunning  painter  draws  his  saints; 
her  eyes  in  shadow,  melancholy,  wistful,  fixed 
upon  George  Vestries  with  a  serious  sweetness 
that  bore  yet  a  tinge  of  fond,  wild  mirth;  her 
light  figure  poised  in  gallant  dignity;  and  for 
all  the  Cavalier’s  dress  and  ruffling  sword  she 
wore  out  of  loyalty  to  the  rotten  cause  that  all 
her  kin  had  died  for,  there  was  that  in  her 
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look  which  made  modesty  to  drape  about  her 
like  a  scarf. 

I  knew  what  she  would  do  to  test  her  lover, 
and  I  believe  she  thought  he  would  fail  her. 
He  was  to  have  the  chance.  And  now,  I  still 
say  this,  as  I  have  always  said:  had  I  been  in 
his  place — had  it  been  a  mere  question  of 
groves,  meadows,  \illages,  and  a  stone  house 
with  me,  and  had  I  l^n  that  lady’s  love,  I 
would  have  seen  the  tawdry  things  at  the 
farthermost  comers  of  hell  before  I  would 
have  let  her  come  to  where  she  now  stood! 
But  for  me  the  Republic  was  all;  my  youth 
was  a  dream  of  what  it  was  to  be;  my  old  age 
is  an  angiiish  for  what  it  might  have  been.  1 
poured  most  of  my  blood  in  the  dust  for  it,  and 
now  am  a  pariah  near  a  Dutch  grave  because 
I  gave  my  blood  for  its  sake.  I  would  have 
al^ted  not  one  jot  of  my  duty  to  the  Republic 
though  Gabriel  came  to  bid  me.  But  had  I 
been  George  Vestries — ah,  jvell,  the  old  must 
strive  for  mildness;  he  dribbled  at  his  fate, 
and  the  land  owned  him. 

A  party  of  Royalists  at  supper  would  have 
pledged  ^e  King  in  the  first  glass;  and  I  saw 
Mistress  Wilding’s  purpose.  My  duty  wa^ 
plain;  she  had  Imme  arms  against  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and,  by  her  own  confession,  en¬ 
gaged  in  plots  against  it;  but  I  was  not  dog 
enough  to  interrupt  her  before  she  finished 
with  her  lover  and  had  done  with  what  she 
intended.  And  the  water  came  to  my  hard 
eyes  as  I  saw  the  brave  figure  she  made — a 
girl,  alone  among  us,  who  were  her  enemies 
and  her  King’s. 

Vestries  raised  his  head  piteously;  but  her 
steadfast  gaze  held  his  and  detain^  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  speak. 

“Gentlemen,”  she  said,  “Soldiers  of  the 
Conunon wealth,  as  you  would  be  called,  you 
drank  to  loyalty  at  the  behest  of  Captain 
Vestries.  Are  there  two  kinds?  Is  loyalty 
to  your  country  to  be  divided  from  loyalty  to 
your  King?” 

There  was  a  stir  among  us,  an  oath,  a 
sharp  cry  of  “Treason!”  and  George  Vestries 
staggered  back  from  the  table.  But  she 
lifted  the  long  glass  above  her  head  with  a 
joyoiis  gesture.  “To  King  Charles!  To 
King  Charles !  A  speedy  end  to  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  and  his  traitors!  Who  loves  me  drinks 
the  toast!” 

There  was  an  instant  of  incredulous  silence; 
then  with  a  shout  and  a  crash  of  cups  on  the 
table,  came  turmoil  and  chaos.  I  moved 
toward  the  girl. 

“You  are  under  arrest!”  I  cried. 


“  I  will  not  be  taken  alive,”  she  said.  “  Who 
loves  me  drinks  my  toast!” 

Vestries  fell  in  his  chair  with  a  groan  and 
dropped  his  head  on  his  arms.  Never  have 
I  felt  a  more  consuming  pity  than  for  that 
woman  then.  For  one  instant,  for  the  merest 
flicker  of  time,  she  lost  the  bravery  of  her  bear¬ 
ing,  and  I  saw  her  lip  quivering,  her  hand 
shaking  wildly.  I  stepp^  toward  her,  my 
hand  uplifted,  when  Jemingham  thrust  him¬ 
self  between  us  and  caught  my  wrist  as  she 
gave  one  last  look  at  her  pitiful  lover. 

My  lord  released  me  instantly;  he  had  not 
even  glanced  at  me;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her, 
and  in  them  I  saw  the  glow  of  that  fanatical 
spark  I  had  marked,  shoot  up  into  flame. 

“Look  no  more  at  him!”  he  cried,  tossing 
his  head  back  proudly,  so  that  he  seemed  the 
tallest  man  I  had  ever  seen.  “  Look  no  more 
at  him,  nor  ever  away  from  me!” 

He  plunged  a  goblet  in  the  wine,  drew  his 
sword  and  cros^  it  against  the  glass  on 
high. 

“I  care  no  more,”  he  cried,  “who  shall 
call  himself  Protector  or  King  than  I  care 
to  know  what  Frenchman’s  lap-d(^  died  last 
night  But  were  there  death  in  the  cup, 
here’s  a  health  to  King  Charles!  A  speedy 
end  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  traitors!” 

Then  he  stood  at  her  side  and  faced  us. 
There  was  a  great  shouting;  greater  cursing; 
the  crash  of  glass  and  overturning  of  chairs, 
and  a  clattering  of  steel  as  rapiers  came  out  of 
their  sheaths;  but  I  moved  toward  Jeming¬ 
ham  in  advance  of  the  others. 

“My  lord,”  I  cried  wildly,  “the  wine  is  in 
your  head!  We  know  you  for  a  loyal  servitor 
of  the  Government.  We  can  forget  your 
words.  But — this - ” 

“Do  not  say  more!”  exclaimed  my  lord 
imperiously. 

“If  any  gentleman  knows  aught  that  would 
misbecome  me,  were  it  spoken,”  said  the  girl, 
“  he  will  die  before  he  speaks  it! ”  And  so  my 
lips  were  sealed,  and  those  of  George  Vestries. 

“We  have  heard  treason  here  to-night,” 
cried  Merrifield,  “and,  by  Heaven,  you  both 
stand  trial  for  it!” 

“I  will  not  be  taken!”  whispered  Anne 
Wilding. 

“  No,”  said  my  lord. 

George  Vestries  got  to  his  feet  and  came 
toward  us  with  some  incoherent  babbling. 
Two  officers  caught  him  by  the  arms  and 
held  him.  An  instant’s  silence  fell  upon  us — 
the  hatefulest  pause  I  ever  endured.  Then 
Viscount  Jemingham  made  a  low  bow  to  me. 
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“Colonel  Breed,”  he  said,  “am  I  to  have 
the  distinction  of  engaging  you?” 

“An  honor,  sir,  to  me,”  I  replied  sadly. 
I  drew  and  saluted  him.  “But  yoiur  com¬ 
panion,  my  lord,  is  not  to  fight.” 

He  thanked  me  with  a  look. 

“Friend,”  he  said  to  her,  “you  must  leave 
your  quarrel  to  me.  John  Lawrence  never 
drew  sword  in  a  cause  he  liked  so  welll” 

He  whispered  something  to  her  rapidly,  im¬ 
periously,  and  1  made  sure  it  was  a  command 
to  escape  whilst  he  kept  our  attention  to  the 
struggle.  She  shook  her  head,  smiling  upon 
him  gloriously,  and  took  his  left  hand  and 
pressed  it  qui^ly  to  her  lips.  Then  he  thrust 
her  suddenly  behind  him,  leaped  forward  and 
engaged  me.  And  even  as  he  came  at  me, 
though  that  strange  light,  not  wholly  sane, 
play^  in  his  eyes,  his  face  was  so  finely  com¬ 
manded  by  the  soul  of  him  that  he  seemed 
to  be  on  ^e  point  of  making  me  a  friendly 
speech. 

He  was  far  cooler  than  I;  and  I  immediately 
received  a  woimd  of  my  own  making.  I  saw 
his  point  come  searching  my  breast  and  par¬ 
ried  wildly,  and,  in  that  quick  necessity,  up¬ 
ward.  The  parry  came  too  late  and  the 
end  of  his  blade  tore  through  my  cheek  and 
across  my  forehead.  The  blo(^  flew  into 
my  eyes  and  I  made  out  that  several  of  my 
companions  ran  forward  to  help  me.  I 
shouted  to  them  savagely  to  fall  back,  but 
could  not  check  them.  Jemingham’s  com¬ 
panion  sprang  to  meet  them. 

I  was  half  blinded;  I  had  begun  for  my 
life,  thrusting  again  and  again  to  the  full 
stretch  of  arm  and  weapon;  but  ours  was  not 
the  only  steel  that  sang  in  the  room.  Close 
by — so  close  that  the  four  rapiers  seemed  one 
series  of  sparkles  from  a  common  center,  like 
a  star — the  girl  had  suddenly  engaged  Merri- 
field  and  they  fought  at  our  side. 


“For  God’s  sake,  Merrifield,”  I  cried, 
“have  done!  Do  him  no  hurt!” 

“Why?”  he  panted,  for  the  rapier  was  no 
toy  in  her  hands. 

I  would  have  answered,  but  at  that  instant 
he  beat  down  her  guard  and  thrust  behind  it. 
I  was  thrusting  at  the  same  time;  my  lord 
saw  Merrifield’s  stroke,  and,  with  a  cry,  he 
turned  and  struck  at  the  Captain’s  blade  with 
his  bare  left  hand — too  late;  it  had  gone  home. 
His  own  parry  was  lost;  I  saw  my  sword 
enter  his  body  before  I  could  withhold  it. 
I  tried  to  recoil,  but  the  first  impulse  had 
been  fulfilled  ere  my  hand  obeyed  its  orders 
not  to  strike.  So  it  was  I  killed  John  Law¬ 
rence,  and  that  great  pair  fell  together. 

I  stumbled  back  with  the  red  sword  in  my 
hand;  then  I  threw  myself  upon  the  floor  and 
took  his  head  upon  my  knees.  “God  help 
me,  my  lord,  what  have  1  done?”  I  said. 

“  Here  is  nothing  for  regret.  Colonel  Breed,” 
he  answered. 

He  turned  his  eyes  to  where  Henrietta’s 
maid  of  honor  lay.  Merrifield,  white-lipped 
and  horror-stricken,  was  bending  over  her. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  room  still  came  the 
prattle  of  George  Vestries,  where  they  held  him. 

I  knew  my  lord’s  wish;  I  moved  him  gently, 
very  gently,  close  to  Anne  Wilding. 

“I  would  I  had  been  a  better  fighter,”  he 
whispered,  as  the  haze  stole  over  his  bright 
eyes.  “Still,  I  cherish  it  a  matchless  honor 
that — I — did  fight — in — your  cause.” 

She  raised  herself  on  one  arm  and  leaned 
over  him. 

“Sweet!”  she  said,  and  bent  down  and 
kissed  him  on  the  lips. 

“First  love  is  best,”  he  murmured,  and  he 
gave  that  half  sigh  that  comes  last  of  all. 

Her  supporting  arm  wavered;  and  she  fell 
across  his  body  with  that  arm  alMut  his  neck. 

So  he  won  her  from  his  cousin. 
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that  we  treat  them  like  this?  1  was  imited  to  the 
Sewalls’  for  the  day,  and  went,  of  course — ^you 
know  why.  We  haiid  a  lapping  time,  but  along 
toward  evening  I  be^n  to  feel  worried.  1  really 
thought  Ralph  was  home — he  wrote  me  that  he 
might  swing  around  that  way  by  the  holidays — but  I 
knew  the  rest  of  you  were  all  wrapfted  up  in  your 
own  Christmas  trees  and  weren’t  going  to  get  there. 

“Well,  I  took  the  seven-thirty  down  and  walked 
in  on  them.  Sitting  all  alone  by  the  fire,  by  George, 
iwt  like  the  pictures  you  see  of  ‘The  Birds  All 
iHown,’  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  felt  gulpish  in  my 
throat,  on  my  honor  I  did,  when  1  looked  at  them. 
Mothw  just  gave  one  gasp  and  flew  into  my  arms, 
and  dad  got  up  more  slowly — he  has  that  darned 
rtieumatism  worse  than  ever  this  winter — and  came 
over,  and  I  thought  he’d  shake  my  hand  off.  Well 
— 1  sat  down  between  them  by  the  fire,  and  pretty 
soon  I  got  down  in  the  old  way  on  a  cushion  by 
mother,  and  let  her  run  her  fingers  through  my  hair, 
the  way  she  used  to — and  Nan,  I’ll  be  indicted  for 
perjury  if  her  hand  wasn’t  trembly.  They  were  so 
glad  to  see  me  it  made  my  throat  ache. 


“And  all  the  angels  in  heaven  do  sing. 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day; 
And  all  the  belb  on  earth  do  ring, 

On  Christinas  Day  in  the  morning.’’ 

— Old  Song. 

That  Christmas  Day  virtually  began  a 
whole  year  beforehand,  with  a  r^-hot 
letter  written  by  Guy  Femald  to  his  younger 
sister,  Nan,  who  had  been  married  to  Sam¬ 
uel  Burnett  just  two  and  a  half  years.  The 
letter  w’as  read  aloud  by  Mrs.  Burnett  to  her 
husband  at  the  breakfast  table,  the  second 
day  after  Christmas.  From  start  to  finish  it 
was  upon  one  subject,  and  it  read  as  follows: 

“Dear  Nan: 

“It’s  a  confounded,  full-grown,  blooming  shame 
that  not  a  soul  of  us  all  got  home  for  Christmas — 
except  yours  truly,  and  he  only  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  Wliat  have  the  blessed  old  folks  done  to  us 
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“Raiph  had  written  he  cx>ukln’t  get  round,  and 
of  course  you’d  all  written  and  sent  them  things — 

K  things,  and  they  appreciated  them.  But — 
le  it  all — they  were  just  dead  lonesome — and 
the  whole  outfit  ci  us  within  three  hundred  miles, 
most  within  thirty! 

“Nan — next  Christmas  it’s  going  to  be  different. 
That’s  all  I  say.  I’ve  got  it  all  planned  out.  The 
idea  popped  into  my  head  when  I  came  away  last 
night.  that  thi^  had  a  word  of  blame — not 

they.  They  understood  all  about  the  children,  and 
the  cold  snap,  and  Ed’s  being  under  the  weather, 
and  Oliver’s  wife’s  neuralgia,  and  Ralph’s  girl  in 
the  West,  and  all  that.  But  that  didn’t  make  the 
thing  any  easier  for  them.  As  1  say,  next  year — 
But  you’ll  all  hear  from  me  then.  Meanwhile — run 
down  and  see  them  once  or  twice  this  winter,  will 
you.  Nan?  Scanehow  it  struck  me  they  aren’t  so 
young  as — they  used  to  be. 

“Splendid  winter  weather.  Margaret  Sewall’s 
a  peach,  but  I  don’t  seem  to  make  much  headway. 
My  best  to  Sam. 

“  Your  affectionate  brother, 

“Guy.” 

Gay  Nan  had  felt  a  slight  choking  in  her 
own  throat  as  she  read  this  letter.  “We 
really  must  make  an  effort  to  be  there  Christ¬ 
mas  next  year,  Sam,”  she  said  to  her  husband, 
and  Sam  assented  cheerfully.  He  only  wished 
there  were  a  father  and  mother  somewhere  in 
the  world  for  him  to  go  home  to. 

Guy  wrote  the  same  sort  of  thing,  with 
more  or  less  detail,  to  Exison  and  Oliver,  his 
married  elder  brothers ;  to  Ralph,  his  unmar¬ 
ried  brother,  and  to  Carohm — Mrs.  Charles 
Wetmore,  his  other — and  elder — married  sis¬ 
ter.  He  received  varied  and  more  or  less 
sympathetic  responses,  to  the  effect  that  with 
so  many  little  children,  and  such  snow¬ 
drifts  as  always  blocked  the  roads  leading 
toward  North  Estabrook,  h  really  was  not 
strange — and  of  course  somebody  would  go 
next  year.  But  they  had  all  sent  the  nicest 
gifts  they  could  find.  Didn’t  Guy  think 
mother  liked  those  beautiful  Russian  sables 
Ralph  sent  her?  And  wasn’t  father  pleased 
with  his  gold-headed  cane  from  Oliver? 
Surely  with  such  presents  {x>uring  in  from  all 
the  Aildren,  Father  and  Mother  Fernald 
couldn’t  feel  so  awfully  neglected. 

“Gold-headed  cane  be  dashed!”  Guy  ex¬ 
ploded  when  he  read  this  last  sentence  from 
the  letter  of  Marian,  Oliver’s  wife.  “I’ll  bet 
she  put  him  up  to  it.  If  anybody  dares  give 
me  a  gold-headed  cane  before  I’m  ninety-five 
I’ll  thrash  ’em  with  it  on  the  spot.  He 
wasn’t  using  it,  either — ^bless  him.  He  had  his 
old  hickory  stick,  and  he  wouldn’t  have  had 
that  ff  that  abominable  rheumatism  hadn’t 
gripped  him  so  hard.  He  isn’t  old  enough  to 
use  a  cane,  by  j(^y,  and  01  ought  to  know  it, 


if  Marian  doesn’t  I’m  glad  I  sent  him  that 
typewriter.  He  liked  that,  1  know  he  did, 
and  it’ll  amuse  him,  too — not  make  him 
think  he’s  ready  to  die!*’ 

Guy  was  not  the  fellow  to  forget  anything 
which  had  taken  hold  of  him  as  that  pathetic 
Christmas  home-coming  had  done.  When 
the  year  had  nearly  rolled  around,  the  first  of 
December  saw  him  at  work  getting  his  plans 
in  train.  He  began  with  his  eldest  brother, 
Oliver,  because  he  considered  Mrs.  Oliver 
the  hardest  proposition  he  had  to  tackle  in 
the  carrying  out  of  his  idea. 

“You  see,”  he  expoimded  patiently,  as  they 
sat  and  stared  at  him,  “h  isn’t  that  they  aren’t 
always  awfully  glad  to  see  the  w’hole  outfit, 
children  and  sdl,  but  it  just  struck  me  it  would 
do  ’em  a  lot  of  good  to  revive  old  times.  I 
thought  if  we  could  make  it  just  as  much  like 
one  of  the  old  Christmases  before  anybody  got 
married — hang  up  the  stockings  and  all,  you 
know — it  would  give  them  a  mighty  jolly  sur¬ 
prise.  I  plan  to  have  us  all  creep  in  in  the 
night  and  go  to  bed  in  oiu*  old  rooms.  And 
then  in  the  morning — See?” 

Mrs.  Oliver  look^  at  him.  An  eager  flush 
lit  his  still  boyish  face — Guy  w'as  twenty-eight 
— and  his  blue  eyes  were  very  bright.  His 
lithe,  muscular  figure  bent  toward  her  plead¬ 
ingly;  all  his  arguments  were  aimed  at  her. 
Oliver  sat  back  in  his  impassive  way  and 
watched  them  both.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  it  was  Marian’s  decisions  which  usually 
ruled  in  matters  of  this  sort. 

“  It  seems  to  me  a  ver\'  strange  plan,”  was 
Mrs.  Oliver’s  comment,  w’hen  Guy  had  laid 
the  whole  thing  before  her  in  the  most  tactful 
manner  he  could  command.  She  spoke 
rather  coldly.  “It  is  not  usual  to  think  that 
families  should  be  broken  up  like  this  on 
Christmas  Day,  of  all  days  in  flie  year.  Four 
families,  with  somebody  gone — a  mother  or  a 
father — just  to  please  two  elderly  people  who 
e.xpect  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  who  under¬ 
stand  just  why  we  can’t  all  get  home  at  once. 
Don’t  you  think  you  are  really  asking  a  good 
deal?” 

Guy  kept  his  temper,  though  it  was  hard 
work.  “It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  I  am,”  he  an¬ 
swered  quite  gently.  “  It’s  only  for  once.  I 
really  don’t  think  father  and  mother  would 
care  much  what  sort  of  presents  we  brought 
them,  if  we  only  came  ourselves.  Of  course,  I 
know  I’m  asking  a  sacrifice  of  each  family, 
aiKl  it  may  seem  almost  an  insult  not  to  in¬ 
vite  the  children  and  all,  yet — perhaps  next 
year  we’ll  try  a  gathering  of  all  the  clans. 
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But  just  for  this  year — honestly — I  do  awfully 
wish  you’d  give  me  my  way.  If  you’d  seen 
those  two  last  Christmas - ” 

He  broke  off,  glandng  appealingly  at  Oliver 
himself.  To  bis  surprise,  that  gentleman 
shifted  his  pipe  to  the  comer  of  his  mouth  and 
put  a  few  p^nent  questions  to  his  younger 
brother.  Had  he  thought  it  all  out?  W^t 
time  should  they  arrive  there?  How  early  on 
the  day  after  Christmas  could  they  get  away? 
Was  he  positive  they  could  all  crowd  into 
the  house  without  rousing  and  alarming  the 
pair? 

“Sure  thing,”  Guy  assured  him  quickly. 
“  Marietta — well,  you  know  I’ve  had  the  soft 
dde  of  her  old  heart  since  I  was  bom,  some¬ 
how.  I  talked  it  all  over  with  her  last  year, 
and  I’m  solid  with  her,  all  right.  She’ll  work 
the  game.  You  see,  father’s  quite  a  bit  deaf 
now - ” 

“Father  deaf?” 

“Sure.  Didn’t  you  know  it?” 

“Forgotten.  But  mother’d  hear  us.” 

“No,  she  wouldn’t.  Don’t  you  know  how 
she  trusts  everything  about  the  house  to 
Marietta  since  she  got  that  fall” - 

“Mother  get  a  fall?” 

“Why,  yes."  Guy  stared  at  his  brother 
with  some  imp>atience.  “Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  she  fell  down  the  back  stairs  a  year  ago 
last  October,  and  hurt  her  knee?” 

“Certainly,  Oliver,”  his  wife  interposed. 
“  I  wrote  for  you  to  tell  her  how  sorry  we  were. 
But  I  suppo^  she  had  entirely  recovered.” 

“  She’s  a  little  bit  lame,  and  always  will  be,” 
said  Guy,  a  touch  of  reproach  in  his  tone. 
“Her  knee  stiffens  up  in  the  night,  and  she 
doesn’t  get  up  and  go  prowling  about  at  the 
least  n(^,  the  way  she  used  to.  Marietta 
won’t  let  her.  So  if  we  make  a  whis|>er  of 
noise  Marietta’ll  tell  her  it’s  the  cat  or  some¬ 
thing.  Good  Lord!  yes — it  can  be  worked 
all  rij^L  The  only  thing  that  worries  me 
is  for  fear  I  can’t  get  you  all  to  take  hold  of 
the  sdieme.  On  my  word,  Ol” — he  turned 
quite  away  from  his  sister-in-law’s  critical 
gaze  and  faced  his  brother  with  something 
like  indignation  in  his  frank  young  eyes — 
“don’t  we  owe  the  old  home  anything  but  a 
present  tied  up  in  tissue  paper  once  a  year?” 

Marian  b^an  to  speak.  She  thought  Guy 
was  exceeding  his  rights  in  talking  as  if  they 
had  been  at  fault  It  was  not  often  that 
elderiy  people  had  so  many  children  within 
call — lo)^  duldren  who  would  do  anything 
within  reason.  But  certainly  a  man  owed 
something  to  his  own  family.  And  at 


Christmas!  Why  not  carry  out  this  plan  at 
some  other - 

Her  husband  abmptly  inteirupted  her.  He 
took  his  pipe  quite  out  of  his  mouth  and  spoke 
decidedly: 

“  Guy,  I  believe  you’re  right.  I’ll  be  sorry 
to  desert  my  own  kids,  of  course,  but  I  rather 
think  they  can  stand  it  for  once.  If  the  others 
fall  into  line,  you  may  count  on  me.” 

Guy  got  away  feeling  that  the  worst  of  his 
troubles  was  over.  In  his  younger  sister. 
Nan,  he  hoped  to  find  an  ardent  ally  and  he 
was  not  disappointed.  Carolyn — Mrs.  Charles 
Wetmore — also  fell  in  heartily  with  the  plan. 
Ralph,  from  somewhere  in  the  far  West,  wrote 
that  he  would  get  home  or  break  a  leg.  Edson 
thought  the  idea  rather  a  foolish  one,  but  was 
persuaded  by  Jessica,  his  wife — whom  Guy 
privately  declared  a  trump — that  he  must  go 
by  all  means.  And  so  they  all  did  fall  into 
line,  and  there  remained  for  Guy  only  the 
working  out  of  the  details. 

“Mis’  Femald” — Marietta  Cooley  strove 
with  all  the  decision  of  which  she  was  capable 
to  keep  her  high-pitched,  middle-aged  voice 
in  order — “’fore  you  get  to  bed  I’m  most 
forgettin’  what  I  was  to  ask  you.  I  s’pose 
you’ll  laugh,  but  Guy — ^he  wrote  me  partic’lar 
he  wanted  you  and  his  father  to” — Marietta’s 
rather  stem,  thin  face  took  on  a  curious  ex¬ 
pression — ^“to  hang  up  your  stockin’s.” 

Mrs.  Femald  paused  in  the  doorway  of  the 
bedroom  opening  from  the  sitting-room  down¬ 
stairs.  She  looked  back  at  Marietta  with  her 
gentle  smile. 

“Guy  wrote  that?”  she  asked.  “Then — 
it  almost  looks  ^  if  he  might  be  coming  him¬ 
self,  doesn’t  it.  Marietta?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know’s  I’d  really  exf)ect 
him,”  Marietta  replied,  turning  her  face  away 
and  busying  herself  about  the  hearth.  “I 
guess  what  he  meant  was  more  in  the  way  of 
a  surprise  for  a  Christmas  present — some¬ 
thing  that’ll  go  into  a  stockin’,  maybe.” 

“It’s  rather  odd  he  should  have  written 
you  to  ask  me,”  mused  Mrs.  Femald,  as  she 
looked  out  the  stockings. 

Marietta  considered  rapidly.  “Well,  I 
s’pose  he  intended  for  me  to  get  ’em  on  the 
sly  without  mentionin’  it  to  you,  an’  put  in 
what  he  sent,  but  I  sort  of  guessed  you  might 
like  to  fall  in  with  his  idee  by  bangin’  ’em  up 
yourself,  here  by  the  chimbley,  where  the 
children  all  used  to  do  it.  Here’s  the  nails, 
same  as  they  always  was.” 

Mrs.  Fonald  found  the  stockings,  and 
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touched  her  husband  on  the  shoulder,  as  he  shall  always  do  that — but  it  is  pretty  snowy 
sat  unlacing  his  shoes.  “  Father,  Guy  wrote  weather,  and  I  suppose  they  don’t  quite  like 
he  wanted  us  to  hang  up  our  stockings,”  she  to  risk  it.” 

said,  raising  her  voice  a  little  and  spc^Jung  Presently,  as  she  was  putting  out  the  light, 
very  distinctly.  The  elderly  man  beside  her  she  heard  Marietta  at  the  door, 
looked  up  smiling.  “Mis’  Femald,  Peter  Piper’s  got  back  in 

“  Well,  well,”  he  said.  “Anything  to  please  this  part  o’ the  house,  somehow,  and  I  can’t 
the  boy.  It  doesn’t  seem  more  than  a  year  lay  hands  on  him.  Beats  all  how  cute  that 
since  he  was  a  little  fellow  hanging  up  his  own  *  cat  is.  Seem’s  if  he  knows  when  I’m  goin’ 
stocking,  does  it,  mother?”  to  put  him  out  in  the  wood-shed.  I  don’t 

The  stockings  were  himg  in  silence.  They  think  likely  he’ll  do  no  harm,  but  I  thought 
looked  thin  and  lonely  as  diey  dangled  beside  I’d  tell  you,  so’s  if  you  heard  any  queer  noises 
the  dying  fire.  Marietta  hastened  to  make  in  the  night  you’d  know  it  was  Peter.” 
them  less  lonely.  “Well,”  she  said,  in  a  “Very  well.  Marietta” —  the  soft  voice 
shamefaced  way,  “the  silly  boy  said  I  was  came  back  to  the  schemer  on  the  other  side 
to  hang  mine,  too.  Goodness  knows  what  of  the  door.  “  Peter  will  be  all  right,  where- 
he’U  find  to  put  into  it,  that’ll  fit,  ’less  it’s  a  ever  he  is.  I  sha’n’t  be  alarmed  if  I  hear 
poker.”  him.” 

They  smiled  kindly  at  her,  wished  her  good  “  All  right.  Mis’  Femald;  I  just  thought  I’d 
night,  and  went  back  into  their  own  room,  let  you  know,”  and  the  guileful  one  went 
The  little  episode  had  aroused  no  suspicions,  grinning  away. 

It  was  very  like  Guy’s  affectionate  boyishness.  There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  quiet  sleep- 
“I  presume  he’ll  be  down,”  said  Mrs.  Fer-  ing-room.  Then,  out  of  the  darkness,  came 

nald,  as  she  limped  quietly  about  the  room,  this  little  colloquy: 
making  ready  for  bed.  “Don’t  you  remem-  “Emeline,  you  aren’t  getting  to  sleep.” 
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ber  how  he  surprised  us  last  year?  I’m  “I — know  I’m  not,  John.  I — Christmas 
sorry  the  others  can’t  come.  Of  course  I  Eve  keeps  one  awake,  somehow.  It  always 
sent  them  all  the  invitation,  just  as  usual — I  did.” 
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"THIS  IS  LIKE  OLD  TIMES."  HE  SAID. 


“Yes.  ...  I  don’t  suppose  the  children 
realize  at  all,  do  they?” 

“Oh,  no — oh,  no/  They  don’t  realize — 
they  never  will,  till — they’re  here  themselves. 
It’s  all  right.  I  think — I  think  at  least  Guy 
will  be  down  to-morrow,  don’t  you?” 

“I  guess  maybe  he  will.”  Then,  after  a 
short  silence,  “  Mother — you’ve  got  me,  you 
know.  You  know — ^you’ve  always  got  me, 
dear.” 

“Yes.”  She  would  not  let  him  hear  the 
sob  in  her  voice.  She  crept  close,  and  spoke 
cheerfully  in  his  best  ear.  “And  you’ve  got 
me,  Johnny  Boy!” 

“Thank  the  Lord,  I  have!  ” 

So,  counting  their  blessings,  they  fell  asleep 
at  last.  But,  even  in  sleep,  one  set  of  lashes 
was  strangely  wet. 

“Christopher  Jinks,  what  a  drift!” 

“Lucky  we  weren’t  two  hours  later.”  • 

*‘Sh-h —  They  might  hear  us.” 

“Nan,  stop  laughing,  or  I’ll  drop  a  snow¬ 
ball  down  your  neck!” 

“Here,  Carol,  give  me  your  hand.  I’ll 
plow  you  through.  Large  b^ies  move  slow¬ 
ly,  of  course,  but  go  elbows  hrst  and  you’ll  get 
there.” 

“  Gee  whizi  Can’t  you  get  that  door  open  ? 
I’ll  bet  it’s  frozen  fast.” 

A  light  showed  inside  the  kitchen.  The 
storm-door  swung  open,  propielled  by  force 
from  inside.  A  cautious  voice  said  low: 
“That  the  Fernald  family?” 

A  chorus  of  whispers  came  back  at  Miss 
Marietta  Cooley: 

“Yes,  yes — let  us  in,  we’re  freezing.” 


"You  bet  we’re  the  Fernald  family 
— every  man- Jack  of  us  —  not  one 
missing.” 

“Oh,  Marietta — you  dear  old 
tiling!” 

“Hurry  up — this  is  their  side  of 
the  house.” 

“Ssh-hk/" 

“Carol,  your  sh-h-ishes  would 
wake  the  dead!” 

Stumbling  over  their  own  feet  and 
bundles  in  the  endeavor  to  be  pre- 
tematurally  quiet,  the  crew  poured 
into  the  warm  kitchen.  Bearded 
Oliver,  oldest  of  the  clan;  stout 
Edson,  big  Ralph,  tall  and  slender 
Guy — and  the  two  daughters  of  the 
house,  Carolyn,  growing  plump  and 
rosy  at  thirty;  Nan,  slim  and  girlish 
at  twenty-four — they  were  all  there. 
Marietta  heaved  a  sigh  content  as  she 
looked  them  over. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  really  think  you’d  get  here 
— all  of  you.  Thank  the  Lord,  you  have.  I 
s’pose  you’re  tearin’  hungry,  bein’  past  ’leven. 
If  you  think  you  can  eat  quiet  as  cats.  I’ll  feed 
you  up,  but  if  you’re  going  to  make  as  much 
rumpus  as  you  did  cornin’  round  the  corner  o’ 
the  wood-shed  I’ll  have  to  pack  you  straight 
off  to  bed  up  the  back  stairs.” 

They  pleaded  for  mercy  and  hot  food. 
They  got  it — everything  that  could  be  had 
that  would  diffuse  no  odor  of  cookery  through 
the  house.  Smoking  clam-broth,  a  great  pot 
of  baked  beans,  cold  meats,  and  jellies — they 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  reception. 
They  ate  hungrily,  with  the  appetites  of  win¬ 
ter  travel. 

“Say,  but  this  is  great,”  hissed  Ralph,  the 
stalwart,  consuming  a  huge  wedge  of  mince 
pie  with  a  fine  disregard  for  any  consequences 
that  might  overtake  him.  “This  alone  is 
worth  it.  I  haven’t  eaten  such  pie  in  a  cen¬ 
tury.  What  a  jolly  place  this  old  kitchen 
is!  Let’s  have  a  candy-pull  to-morrow.  I 
haven’t  been  home  Christmas  in — let  me  see 
— by  Jove,  I  believe  it’s  six — seven — yes, 
seven  years.  Look  here:  There’s  been  some 
excuse  for  me,  but  what  about  you  people 
that  live  near?” 

He  looked  accusingly  about.  Carolyn  got 
up  and  came  around  to  him.  “Don’t  talk 
about  it  to-ni^t,”  she  whispered.  “We 
haven’t  any  of  us  realized  how  long  it’s 
been.” 

“We’ll  get  off  to  bed  now,”  Guy  declared, 
rising.  “  I  can’t  get  over  the  feeling  that  they 
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•■THE  CHILDREN!  THEY— THEY— JOHN-THEY  MUST  BE  HERE.” 

ling  up,”  for  the  house  was  large,  and  each  down  on  the  edge  of  Guy’s  bed.  He  raised 
room  had  been  left  precisely  as  its  owner  had  himself  on  his  elbow  and  lay  looking  appre- 
ieft  it  It  was  rather  ghostly,  this  stealing  datively  at  her. 


may  catch  us  down  here.  If  either  of  them 
should  want  some  hot  water  or  anything - ” 

“The  dining-room  door’s  bolted,”  Marietta 
assured  him,  “but  it  might  need  explainin’ 
if  I  had  to  bring  ’em  hot  water  by  way  of 
the  piarlor.  Now,  go  awful  careful  up  them 
stairs.  They’re  pretty  near  over  yoin*  ma’s 
head,  but  I  don’t  dare  have  you  tramp  through 
the  settin’-room  to  the  front  ones.  Now,  re¬ 
member  that  seventh  stair  creaks  like  Ned — 
you’ve  got  to  step  right  on  the  outside  edge 
of  h  to  keep  it  quiet.  I  don’t  know  but  what 
you  boys  brtter  step  right  up  over  that  seventh 
stair  whhout  touchin’  foot  to  it.” 

“All  right — we’ll  step!” 

“WTio’s  going  to  fix  the  bundles?”  Caro¬ 
lyn  paused  to  ask  as  she  started  up  the 
stairs. 

“  Marietta,”  Guy  answered.  “  I’ve  labeled 
every  one,  so  it’ll  be  easy.  If  they  hear  paper 
rattle,  they’ll  think  it’s  the  usual  presents 
we’ve  sent  on,  and  if  they  come  out  they’ll 
see  Marietta,  so  it’s  all  right.  Quiet,  now. 
Remember  the  seventh  stair!” 

They  crept  up,  one  by  one,  each  to  his  or 
her  old  room.  There  needed  to  be  no  “doub- 


silently  about  with  candles,  and  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  suppression  of  speech  the  anima¬ 
tion  of  the  party  rather  suffered  eclipse.  It 
was  late,  and  they  were  beginning  to  be 
sleepy,  so  they  were  soon  in  bed.  But,  some¬ 
how,  once  composed  for  slumber,  more  than 
one  grew  wakeful  again. 

Guy.,  lying  staring  at  a  patch  of  wintry 
moonlight  on  the  odd  striped  paper  of  his 
wall — it  had  stopped  snowing  since  they  had 
come  into  the  house,  and  the  clouds  had 
broken  away,  leaving  a  brilliant  sky — dis¬ 
covered  his  door  to  be  softly  opening.  The 
glimmer  of  a  candle  fikered  through  the 
crack,  a  voice  whispered  his  name. 

“Who  is  it?”  he  answered  under  his 
breath. 

“It’s  Nan.  May  I  come  in?” 

“Of  course.  What’s  up?” 

“Nothing.  I  wanted  to  talk  a  minute.” 
She  came  noiselessly  in,  wrapped  in  a  woolly 
scarlet  kimono,  scarlet  slippers  on  her  feet, 
her  brown  braids  hanging  down  her  back. 
The  frost-bloom  lately  on  her  cheeks  had 
meked  into  a  ruddy  glow,  her  eyes  were  stars. 
She  set  her  candle  on  the  little  stand,  and  sat 
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Everybody’! 

“This  is  like  old  times,”  he  said.  “But 
won’t  you  be  cold?” 

“Not  a  bit.  I’m  only  going  to  stay  a 
minute.  Anyway,  this  thing  is  warm  as 
toast.  Yes,  isn’t  it  like  old  times?  ” 

“Got  your  lessons  for  to-morrow?” 

She  laughed.  “All  but  my  Caesar.  You’ll 
help  me  with  that,  in  the  morning,  won’t 
you  ?  ” 

“SiuT — if  you’ll  make  some  cushions  for 
my  bobs.” 

“I  will.  Guy — how’s  Lucy  Harper?” 

“She’s  all  right.  How’s  Bob  Fields?” 

“Oh!  I  don’t  care  for  him,  now.”  She 
tossed  her  head. 

He  kept  up  the  play.  “Like  Dave  Strong 
better,  huh  ?  He’s  a  softy.” 

“He  isn’t.  O  Guy — I — heard  you  had  a 
new  girl.” 

“New  girl  nothing.  Don’t  care  for  girls.” 

“Yes,  you  do.  At  least  I  think  you  do. 
Her  name’s — Margaret.” 

The  play  ceas^  abruptly.  Guy’s  face 
changed.  “Perhaps  1  do,”  he  murmured, 
while  his  sister  watched  him  in  the  candle¬ 
light. 

“She  won’t  answer  yet?”  she  asked  very 
gently. 

“Not  a  word.” 

“You’ve  cared  a  good  while,  haven’t  you, 
dear?” 

“Seems  like  ages.  Suppose  it  isn’t.” 

“No — only  two  years,  really  caring  hard. 
Plenty  of  time  left.” 

He  moved  his  head  impatiently.  “Yes, 
if  I  didn’t  mind  seeing  her  smile  on  Tommy 
Gower — de’il  take  him — just  as  sweetly  as 
she  smUes  on  me.  If  she  ever  held  out  the 
tip  of  her  finger  to  me,  I’d  seize  it  and  hold 
on  to  it  for  fair.  But  she  doesn’t  She  won’t 
And  she’s  going  South  next  week  for  the  rest 
of  the  winter,  and  there’s  a  fellow  down  there 
In  South  Carolina  where  she  goes — oh,  he — 
he’s  red-headed  after  her,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
And,  well — I’m  up  against  it  good  and  hard. 
Nan,  and  that’s  the  truth.” 

“Poor  boy.  And  you  gave  up  going  to  see 
her  on  Christmas  Day,  and  came  down  here 
into  the  country  just  to - ” 

“  Just  to  get  even  with  myself  for  the  way 
I’ve  neglected  ’em  these  two  years  while  my 
head’s  been  so  full  of — her.  It  isn’t  fair. 
After  last  year  I’d  have  come  home  to-day 
if  it  had  meant  I  had  to  lose — well — Margaret 
knows  I’m  here.  I  don’t  know  what  she 
thinks.” 

“I  don’t  believe,  Guy,  boy,  she  thinks  the 
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less  of  you.  Yes — I  must  go.  It  will  all 
come  ri^t  in  the  end,  dear — I’m  sure  of  it. 
No,  I  don’t  know  how  Margaret  feels — Good 
night — good  night!” 

Christmas  morning,  breaking  upon  a 
wintry  world — the  Star  in  the  Blast  long  set. 
Outside  the  house  a  great  silence  of  drift- 
wrapped  hill  and  plain — inside,  a  crackling 
fire  upon  a  wide  hearth,  and  a  pair  of  elderly 
people  waking  to  a  lonely  holiday. 

Mrs.  Femald  crept  to  the  door  of  her  room 
— the  injured  knee  always  made  walking 
difficult  ^ter  a  night’s  quiet.  She  meant  to 
sit  down  by  the  fire  which  she  had  lately  heard 
Marietta  stirring  and  feeding  into  activity,  and 
warm  herself  at  its  fiame.  She  remembered 
with  a  sad  little  smile  that  she  and  John 
had  hung  their  stockings  there,  and  looked 
to  see  wl^t  miracle  had  been  wrought  in  the 
night. 

Father  I"  Her  voice  caught  in  her  throat. 
What  was  all  this?  By  some  mysterious  in¬ 
fluence  her  husband  learned  that  she  was  call¬ 
ing  him,  though  he  had  not  really  heard. 
He  came  to  the  door  and  looked  at  her,  then 
at  the  chimneypiece  where  the  stockings  hung 
— a  long  row  of  them,  as  they  had  not  hung 
since  the  children  grew  up — stockings  of 
quality:  one  of  brown  silk.  Nan’s;  a  fine  sock 
with  scarlet  clocks,  Ralph’s — all  stuffed  to  the 
top,  with  bundles  overflowing  upon  the 
chimneypiece  and  even  to  the  floor  below. 

“  What’s  this — what’s  this?”  John  Femald’s 
voice  was  puzzled.  “Whose  are  these?” 
He  limped  doser.  He  put  on  his  spectacles 
and  staged  hard  at  a  parcel  protruding  from 
the  sodc  with  the  scarlet  clocks.  “  ‘  Merry 
Christmas  to  Ralph  from  Nan,’  ”  he  read. 
“  ‘  To  Ralph  from  Nan,’  ”  he  repeated  vague¬ 
ly.  His  gaze  turned  to  his  wife.  His  eyes 
were  wide  like  a  child’s.  But  she  was  get¬ 
ting  to  her  feet,  from  the  chair  into  which 
she  had  dropped. 

“The  children!”  she  was  saying.  “They 
— they — John — they  must  be  Aere.” 

He  followed  her  through  the  chilly  hall  to 
the  front  staircase,  seldom  used  now,  and  up 
— as  rapidly  as  those  slow,  stiff  joints  would 
allow.  Trembling,  Mrs.  Femald  pushed 
open  the  first  door  at  the  top. 

A  rumpled  brown  head  raised -itself  from 
among  the  pillows,  a  pair  of  sleepy  but 
affectionate  brown  eyes  smiled  back  at  the  two 
faces  peering  in,  and  a  voice  brimful  of  mirth 
cried  softly:  “Merry  Christmas,  mammy  and 
daddy  1”  They  stared  at  her,  their  eyes 
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growing  misty.  It  was  their 
little  ^ughter  Nan,  not  yet 
grown  upl 

They  could  not  believe  it. 

Even  when  they  had  been  to 
every  room — had  seen  their  big 
son  Ralph,  still  sleeping,  his  yet 
youthful  face,  full  of  healthy 
color,  pillowed  on  his  brawny 
arm,  and  his  mother  had  gently 
kissed  him  awake  to  be  half- 
strangled  in  his  hug  —  when 
they  had  met  Edson’s  hearty 
laugh  as  he  fired  a  pillow  at 
them  —  carefully,  so  that  his 
father  could  catch  it — when 
they  had  seen  plump  pretty 
Carol  pulling  on  her  stockings 
as  she  sat  on  the  floor  smiling 
up  at  them — Oliver,  advancing 
to  meet  them  in  his  bath-robe 
and  slippers — Guy,  holding  out 
both  arms  from  above  his  blankets,  and  shout¬ 
ing  “  Merry  Christmas! — and  hew  do  you  like 
your  children?” — even  then  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  not  one  was  missing — and  that  no 
one  else  was  there.  Unconsciously  Mrs. 
Femald  found  herself  looking  about  for  the 
sons’  wives  and  daughters’  husbands  and 
children.  She  loved  them  all — yet — to  have 
her  own,  and  no  others,  just  for  this  one  day — 
it  was  happiness  indeed. 

When  they  were  all  down-stairs,  about  the 
fire,  there  was  great  rejoicing.  They  had 
Marietta  in;  indeed,  she  had  been  hovering 
continuously  in  the  background,  to  the  ap¬ 
parently  frightful  jeopardy  of  the  breakfast  in 
preparation,  upon  which,  nevertheless,  she 
bad  manag^  to  keep  a  practised  eye. 

“And  you  were  in  it.  Marietta?”  Mr. 
Femald  said  to  her  in  astonishment  when  he 
first  saw  her.  “  How  in  the  world  did  you  get 
all  these  people  into  the  house  and  to  1^ 
without  waking  us?” 

“It  was  pretty  consid’able  of  a  resk,” 
Marietta  replied,  with  modest  pride,  “seein’ 
as  how  they  was  inclined  to  be  middlin’ 
lively.  But  I  kep’  a-hushin’  ’em  up,  and  I 
filled  ’em  up  so  full  of  victuals  they  couldn’t 
talk.  I  didn’t  know’s  they’d  be  any  eatables 
left  for  to-day,”  she  added — which  last  remark, 
since  she  had  been  slyly  baking  for  a  week, 
Guy  thought  might  be  consider^  pure  bluff. 

At  the  breakfast  table,  while  the  eight  heads 
were  bent,  this  thanksgiving  arose,  as  the  head 
of  the  table,  in  a  voice  not  quite  steady, 
offered  it  to  One  Unseen: 


"MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  MAMMY  AND  DADDY  I" 

"Thou  who  earnest  to  us  on  that  first 
Christinas  Day,  we  bless  Thee  for  this  good 
and  perfect  gift  Thou  sendest  us  to-day,  that 
Thou  forgettest  us  not  in  these  later  years,  but 
givest  us  the  greatest  joy  of  our  lives  in  these 
our  loyal  children" 

Nan’s  hand  clutched  Guy’s  under  the  table. 
“Doesn’t  that  make  it  worth  it?”  his  grasp 
said  to  her,  and  hers  replied  with  a  frantic 
pressure,  “Indeed  it  does,  but  we  don’t 
deserve  it.” 

...  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  Christmas  dinner  well  over,  and  the 
group  scattered,  when  Guy  and  his  mother 
sat  alone  by  the  fire.  The  “boys”  had  gone 
out  to  the  great  stock  bam  with  their  father 
to  talk  over  with  him  every  detail  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  business  he,  with  the  help  of  an  in¬ 
valuable  assistant,  was  yet  able  to  manage. 
Carolyn  and  Nan  had  ostensibly  gone  with 
them,  but  in  reality  the  former  was  calling 
upon  an  old  friend  of  her  childhood,  and  the 
latter  had  begged  a  horse  and  sleigh  and 
driven  merrily  away  alone  upon  an  errand  she 
would  tell  no  one  but  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Femald  sat  in  her  low  chair  at  the  side 
of  the  hearth,  her  son  upon  a  cushion  at  her 
feet,  his  head  resting  against  her  knee.  Her 
slender  fingers  were  gently  threading  the 
thick  locks  of  his  hair,  as  she  listened  while 
he  talked  to  her  of  everything  in  his  life,  and, 
at  last,  of  the  one  thing  he  cared  most  about. 

“Sometimes  I  get  desperate  and  think  I 
may  as  well  give  her  up  for  good  and  all,” 
he  was  saying.  “She’s  so--so — elusive — I 
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don’t  know  any  other  word  for  it.  I  never 
ca.n  tell  how  I  stand  with  her.  She’s  gcing 
South  next  week.  I’ve  asked  her  to  an¬ 
swer  me  before  she  goes.  Somehow  I’ve 
climg  to  the  hope  that  I’d  get  my  answer 
to-day.  You’ll  laugh,  but  I  left  word  with 
my  ofl^-boy  to  wire  me  if  a  note  or  any¬ 
thing  from  her  came.  It’s  five  o’clock,  and 
I  haven’t  heard.  She — you  see,  I  can’t  help 
thinking  it’s  because  she’s  going  to — turn 
me  down — and — hates  to  do  k — Christmas 
Day!” 

He  turned  suddenly  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  mother’s  lap;  his  shoulders  heaved  a 
little  in  spite  of  himself.  His  mother’s  hand 
caressed  his  head  more  tenderly  than  ever, 
but,  if  he  could  have  seen,  her  eyes  were  very 
bright. 

They  were  silent  for  a  long  time.  Then 
suddenly  a  jingle  of  sleigh  bells  approached 
through  the  falling  winter  twilight,  drew 
near,  and  stopped  at  the  door.  Guy’s 
mother  laid  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders. 
“Son,”  she  said,  “there’s  some  one  stopping 
now.  Perhaps  it’s  the  boy  with  a  message 
from  the  station.” 

He  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  Her 
eyes  followed  him  as  he  rushed  away  through 
the  hall.  Then  she  rose  and  quietly  closed 
the  sitting-room  door  behind  him. 

As  Guy  flung  open  the  front  door,  a  tall, 
slender  figure  in  gray  furs  and  a  wide  gray 
hat  was  coming  up  the  walk.  Eyes  whose 
glance  had  long  been  his  dearest  torture  met 
Guy  Femald’s  and  fell.  Lips  like  which 
there  were  no  others  in  the  world  smiled 
tremulously  in  response  to  his  eager  ex¬ 
clamation.  .And  over  the  piquant  young  face 
rose  an  exquisite  color  which  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  bom  of  the  wintry  air.  The  girl  who  for 
two  years  had  been  only  “elusive”  had  taken 
the  significant  step  of  coming  to  North  Esta- 
brook  in  response  to  an  elocjuent  telephone 
message  sent  that  morning  by  Nan. 

Holding  both  her  hands  fast,  Guy  led  her 
up  into  the  house — and  found  himself  alone 
with  her  in  the  shadowy  hall.  With  one  gay 
shout  Nan  had  driven  away  toward  the  bam. 
The  inner  doors  were  all  closed.  Blessing 
the  wondrous  sagacity  of  his  womankind, 
Guy  took  advantage  of  his  moment. 

“Nan  brought  you — I  see  that.  I  know 
you’re  very  fond  of  her,  but — you  didn’t  come 
wholly  to  please  her,  did  you — Margaret?” 


“Not  wholly.” 

“  I’ve  been  looking  ail  day  for  my  answer. 
I — oh — I  wonder  if — ”  He  was  gathering 
courage  from  her  aspect,  which  for  the  fiirst 
time  in  his  experience  failed  to  keep  him 
at  a  distance — “<iar«  I  think  you — bring 
U?” 

She  slowly  lifted  her  face.  “I  thought  it 
was  so — so  dear  of  you,”  she  murmured,  “to 
come  home  to  your  people  instead  of — staying 
with  me.  I  thought  you  deserved — what 
you  say — you  want - ” 

“  Margaret  / — ^you - ” 

“I  haven’t  given  you  any  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent.  WiU— I— do?” 

“Will  you  do!  .  .  .  O/t/”  It  was  a  great 
explosive  sigh  of  relief  and  joy,  and  as  he  gave 
vent  to  it  he  caught  her  close.  “  Will — ^you — 
do!  .  .  .  Good  Lord!  ...  I  rather  think 
you  will/" 

“  EmeUne - ” 

“Yes,  John  dear?” 

“You’re  not — crying?” 

“  Oh,  no — no,  no,  Jolm !”  What  a  blessing 
deafness  is  sometimes!  The  ear  cannot  de¬ 
tect  the  delicate  tremolo  which  might  tell  the 
story  too  plainly.  And  in  the  dai^ness  of 
night,  the  eye  cannot  see. 

“It’s  been  a  pretty  nice  day,  hasn’t  it?” 

“A  beautiful  day!” 

“I  guess  there’s  no  doubt  but  the  children 
care  a  good  deal  for  the  old  folks  yet” 

“No  doubt  at  all,  dear.”  * 

“It’s  good  to  think  they’re  all  asleep 
under  the  roof  once  more,  isn’t  it? —  And 
one  extra  one.  We  like  her,  don’t  we?” 

“Oh,  very,  very  muchi” 

“Yes,  Guy’s  done  well  I  always  thought 
he’d  get  her,  if  he  hung  on.  The  Femalds 
always  hang  on,  but  Guy’s  got  a  mite  of  a 
temper — I  didn’t  know  but  he  might  let  go 
a  little  too  soon.  Well — it’s  great  to  think 
they  all  plan  to  spend  every  Christmas  Day 
with  us,  isn’t  it,  Emeline?” 

“Yes,  dear — it’s — great.” 

“WeU — I  must  let  you  go  to  sleep.  It’s 
been  a  big  day,  and  I  guess  you’re  tired. 
Emeline,  we’ve  not  only  got  each  other — 
we’ve  got  the  children  too.  That’s  a  pretty 
happy  thing  at  our  age,  isn’t  it,  now?” 

“Yes — yes.” 

“  Good  night — Christmas  Night,  Emehne.” 

“Good  night,  dear.” 
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Editor's  Note. — The  dramatic  story  of  the  half-starved  flannel-weavers  who 
founded  CooF>eration  in  England,  opens  Mr.  Russell’s  important  new  series  on 
the  great  social  experiments  of  to-day.  He  shows  how  the  wretched  little  shop 
in  Toad  Lane,  maintained  by  savings  of  twopence  a  week,  prospered;  and  how 
its  influence  spread  till  to-day  Cooperation  bids  fair  to  absorb  the  entire  trade 
of  Great  Britain.  By  a  vivid  description  of  the  Cooperative  stores  at  Woolwich, 
he  makes  plain  how  the  new  system  has  transformed  the  lives  of  working  men. 
He  explains  why  Cooperation  succeeds  in  England  and  fails  in  America.  His 
discussion  as  to  how  far  it  goes  toward  curing  the  “world’s  disease”  concludes 
an  instalment  of  intense  interest  and  tremendous  significance. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  TOAD  LANE  WEAVERS  AND 
THEIR  LITTLE  SHOP 

IE  greatest  idea  in  mod¬ 
em  English  life  was 
evolved  by  a  handful  of 
starving  men  caught  like 
rats  in  one  of  the  for- 
lomest  spots  on  earth. 

There  was  a  strike  in 
the  flannel-mills  of  Roch¬ 
dale.  The  English  flannel-weaver  was,  and 
is,  wretchedly  underpaid;  on  what  he  earns 
in  a  month  an  average  family  might  exist 
normally  perhaps  three  days.  Moreover,  he 
lives  under  conditions  the  merest  glance  at 
which  crushes  the  most  resolute  optimism. 
The  long  rows  of  dreary  caves,  the  dirt  and 
squalor,  the  gloom  without  and  the  damp 
within  strike  chill  to  one’s  very  heart.  Even 
now,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  it,  even 
when  work  is  plentiful  and  the  mills  buzz,  or 
even  in  summer  when  occasionally  the  sun 
comes  pallidly  through  the  everlasting  mists, 
Rochdale  is  a  red  scar  across  the  face  of  civil¬ 
ization.  In  1843,  when  the  great  strike  sent 
idle  and  despairing  men  drifting  through  the 
frightful  streets,  and  darkened  the  gloom  of 
the  November  days  and  the  incessant  rains. 


Rochdale  must  have  been  perdition.  The 
inhabitants  will  tell  you  now  that  the  place  is 
one  hundred  times  better  than  it  was  in  1843. 
Hearing  this  and  seeing  what  it  is  now,  you 
will  mar\el  much  at  the  persistence  of  men 
that  stayed  to  fight  their  fight  in  such  ap¬ 
palling  surroundings,  instead  of  running 
away. 

The  strike  was  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
Flannel-mill  owners  were  doing  prodigiously 
well  in  1843.  A  great  boom  was  on  in  flannels; 
prices  soared  before  the  wind  of  a  world-wide 
demand;  the  mill  owners  got  rich  in  a  year, 
sometimes  in  a  month.  The  weavers,  living 
on  scraps,  thought  the  owners  ought  to  share 
a  part  of  this  golden  harvest.  The  owners, 
not  living  on  scraps,  regarded  the  suggestion 
as  highly  unreasonable  and  calculated  to  up¬ 
set  the  foundations  of  society  and  commerce. 
The  weavers  were  therefore  confronted  with 
the  universal  problem,  and  jn  its  baldest 
terms.  The  mill  owners  were  plainly  deri¬ 
ving  a  share  disproportionately  large  of  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  enterprise;  the  weavers  were  get¬ 
ting  a  share  disproportionately  small.  Some 
men  were  getting  too  much  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  some  men  too  little;  the  same  old 
story.  To  equalize  the  allotment — that  was, 
as  it  is,  the  question.  As  the  weavers’  experi¬ 
ence  includ^  both  ends  of  advocated  remedy 
— Force  and  Self-improvement — it  may  seem 
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children  in  the  cheerless 
hovels  were  the  strong  bat¬ 
talions  on  the  employers’ 
side;  these  rubbed  their 
hands  and  knew  they  had 
but  to  wait. 

Just  before  the  end,  a 
little  knot  of  the  strikers 
came  together  one  Novem¬ 
ber  afternoon,  knowing 
very  well  that  they  were 
beaten,  that  the  owners 
had  triumphed,  to  talk 
over  a  hopeless  situation. 
In  this  world  every  idea 
that  amounts  to  anything 
has  its  roots  in  democracy. 
Almost  every  man  at  that 
meeting  was  a  Chartist. 
Now  Chartism  was  the 
first  stirring  in  England  of 
the  democratic  spirit.  It 
was,  in  substance,  a  de¬ 
mand  that  the  whole  people 
should  share  in  a  government  up  to  that  time 
conducted  solely  by  and  for  the  landed  classes 
and  nobles.  Vested  interests  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  shocked  by  Chartism  and  had  put  it  down 
with  becoming  severity,  partly  by  represent¬ 
ing  it  as  disorderly,  anarchistic,  revolution- 
arj’,  vulgar,  bad  form,  un-English,  and 
not  countenanced  by  the  better  classes;  and 
partly  by  instigating  it  to  riot,  when  an 
efficient  police  force  did  the  rest.  But  while 
Chartism  as  a  movement  failed  to  reform  the 
Government,  the  spirit  of  Chartism  survived 
among  thousands  of  its  followers,  and  of  the 
ideas  it  inspired  one  was  some  notion  of 
regard  for  the  common  welfare,  one  was  a 
definite  conception  of  equality,  and  one  was 
the  advantages  of  work  for  the  common  good 
instead  of  work  for  selfish  advantage.  This 
meeting  I  am  telling  you  about  was  soaked 
with  Chartism. 

The  men  sat  down  seriously  to  see  what 
they  could  do.  Force  had  failed,  the  employ¬ 
ers  had  won,  strikes  helped  nothing,  solved 
nothing,  gained  nothing;  so  much  was  plain. 
They  had  struck  because  they  were  getting 
little,  and  now  they  were  getting  nothing;  and 
meantime  they  had  taken  on  a  weary  load  of 
debt.  The  net  result  of  their  effort  to  better 
their  condition  was  to  make  it  infinitely  worse. 
What  then? 

“There  is  no  remedy  for  these  things,” 
said  the  Chartists,  “until  you  get  a  Con¬ 
stitution.  What  working  men  must  do  is 
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worth  noting.  Being,  like  the  rest  of  us,  blind, 
groping  creatures  late  come  from  the  jungle, 
their  first  impulse  was  toward  Force.  They 
said  they  would  strike.  At  this  one  or  two 
ow’ners  relented  and  said  they  would  consent 
to  a  small  w’age  increase  if  the  other  owners 
would  do  as  much.  I  suppose  the  complaints 
must  have  continued  to  be  acute  and  the  dis¬ 
tress  severe  and  not  pleasant  to  see.  Anyway, 
nothing  coming  of  their  former  overture,  the 
same  few  owners  again  proposed  that  in  their 
establishments  a  small  advance  should  be 
made,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  l)e  fol¬ 
lowed  in  all  the  other  mills  in  the  district; 
otherwise  it  should  be  rescindetl. 

Something  alxiut  this  proposition  struck  the 
Lancashire  intelligence  as  intolerable.  It  was 
like  showing  a  bone  to  a  starving  dog  and 
keeping  it  out  of  reach.  Of  course  the  wage 
advance  was  scorned  in  the  mills  where  in¬ 
creased  wages  were  regarded  as  attacks  upon 
the  social  order,  and  at  last  the  strike  began. 

These  men  had  nothing  but  large  families, 
empty  larders,  empty  |XKket.s,  and  the  grim 
prosj)ect  of  defeat.  They  had  entered  upon 
the  movement  for  higher  wages  with  a  com¬ 
pact  that  those  that  had  work  should  contrib¬ 
ute  each  twoj)ence  a  week  to  a  fund  for  those 
that  should  strike.  But  the  slow,  dogged  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  weavers  had  been  aroused; 
the  strikers  were  many,  the  workers  few,  and 
the  twopenny  contributions  netted  but  a  paltry 
sum.  Meanwhile  empty  stomachs  and  erj-ing 
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to  agitate  for  the  Char¬ 
ter.” 

Some  Teetotalers  were 
in  the  group,  and  they 
brought  out  their  hobby, 
perennial  and  groomed  for 
all  seasons.  What  work¬ 
men  needed  was  to  sign 
the  pledge  and  lay  aside 
the  part  of  their  wages 
they  had  formerly  expend¬ 
ed  in  drink.  Inasmuch  as 
none  of  them  was  getting 
any  wages,  this  did  not 
promise  much.  The 
prevalent  idea  was  that  as 
it  seemed  impossible  for 
working  men  to  increase 
their  income  their  only 
chance  was  to  diminish 
their  outgo,  and  as  most 
of  them,  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  had  long  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  live  on  just 
enough  to  keep  the  breath  in  their  bodies, 
the  prosjject  of  their  living  on  any  less  was 
not  inspiriting.  And  then  some  one  began 
to  complain  about  the  grasping  storekeep¬ 
ers.  The  storekeepers!  That  was  some¬ 
thing — the  corner  grocery  and  the  mill  owner 
seemed  the  weaver’s  upper  and  nether  mill¬ 
stones;  he  was  crushed  between  them.  How 
if  the  weaver  could  get  his  supplies  without 
paying  the  storekeeper’s  profit,  eh?  How  if 
he  combined  with  other  weavers  and  got  his 
supplies  at  the  prices  the  shopkeeper  paid, 
eh? 

Thus  the  Chartists,  being  filled  with  their 
idea  of  the  Common  Good,  the  idea  of 
democracy.  The  notion  of  penniless  and 
debt-ridden  strikers  combining  for  anything 
that  required  capital  would  have  appealed 
to  a  race  with  a  sense  of  humor  as  merely 
comic.  In  the  whole  meeting  that  afternoon 
was  not  enough  money  to  buy  a  jwund  of  tea. 
But  some  advantages  {>ertain  to  the  tempera¬ 
ment  without  humor.  Their  enterprise  might 
seem  of  colossal  difficulty;  it  did  not  strike  the 
weavers  as  funny.  Hence  it  was  not  re¬ 
moved  at  once  from  the  range  of  the  possible. 
Besides,  the  Chartists,  it  seems,  never  laughed 
at  anj-thing,  but  merely  roared  day  and  night 
for  a  Constitution.  The  twof)enny  strike 
contribution  occurred  to  some  one  as  a 
feasible  liasis  of  funds.  If  men  could  give 
two|)ence  a  week  to  help  a  strike,  they  could 
give  twopence  a  week  to  better  their  con¬ 


dition.  Twopence  a  week  would  amount  to 
something — if  you  went  on  piling  them  up 
long  enough.  So  twenty-eight  weavers,  most 
of  them  Chartists  or  Teetotalers,  formed  a 
body  with  the  resounding  title  of  the  Rochdale 
Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers,  and  undertook, 
in  a  groping  way,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
with  twopence  a  week  from  each.  A  treasurer 
was  appointed  to  collect  and  care  for  all  this 
capital,  and  when  enough  had  accumulated 
they  were  to  see  if  they  could  not  buy  a  little 
tea  and  salt  fish  and  jam — on  the  which 
national  dainties  they  were  nourished — at 
wholesale  prices,  and  thus  save  money. 

They  went  back  to  work,  the  twenty-eight 
w’ith  the  rest  of  the  beaten  army  of  Force,  and 
took  the  small  wage  and  the  hard  defeat  and 
turned  in  their  twopence  a  week  and  waited. 
In  December,  1844,  they  found  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  magnificent  sum  of 
($140),  and  were  embarra.s.sed  to  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  In  a  Rochdale  street  that  bore 
the  inauspicious  name  of  Toad  Lane  they 
found  what  was  described  as  the  most  dismal 
barracks  in  the  dismal  town,  an  ancient  ware¬ 
house  of  ill-favored  aspect.  Therein  they 
rented  a  ground-floor  room  at  the  rate  of  $50 
a  year,  and  when  this  had  been  fitted  up  with 
some  rude  shehing,  they  had  ;^i4  ($70)  left 
to  buy  stock. 

A  little  flour,  a  little  butter,  some  sugar 
and  some  oatmeal,  that  was  all  they  had  to 
do  business  with,  the  beggars.  A  scornful 
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tradesman  in  their  own  line  subsequently  an¬ 
nounced,  without  much  exaggeration,  that  he 
could  go  down  there  with  a  wheelbarrow  and 
carry  off  their  entire  stock.  They  were  to 
open  the  shop  on  the  night  of  December  21st. 


When  the  time  came  they  were  afraid  to  take 
down  the  shutters.  They  looked  over  the 
jx)or  little  pile  of  things  and  the  feeble  lamp, 
and  felt  as  women  feel  when  they  are  about  to 
faint.  Their  hearts  failed  them:  it  seemed  so 
utterly  lunatic  to  invite  the  public  to  come  and 
inspect  two  sacks  of  flour  and  a  handful  of 
oatmeal.  It  is  recorded  that  they  stood  about 
“bafflin’,”  as  Roliert  Bums  hath  it,  Joseph 
Smith  trv’ing  to  get  Samuel  Ashworth  to  go 
out  and  take  dowm  the  shutters,  and  Ashworth 
nominating  William  Cooper,  or  something  like 
that.  What  added  to  the  terrors  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  street  gamins  (of  whom  Rochdale  had, 
and  has,  no  lack)  were  waiting  on  the  outside 
for  a  chance  to  exhibit  the  acrid  wit  that, 
world  around,  is  the  sjTnbol  of  their  kind,  and 
a  crowd  of  unsympathetic  neighbors  stood  on 
the  curb  ready  to  jeer.  No  one  knew  better 
than  the  Equitable  Pioneers  that  there  was 
occasion  enough  for  jeering;  but  at  last  one  of 
them  dashed  at  it,  head  down,  tore  off  the 
shutters,  and  the  thing  was  done. 

I  supjMJse  it  was  not  so  awful,  after  all,  the 
phalanx  of  gamins  and  neighbors.  Anyway, 
the  stock  w’as  sold,  more  was  bought  and  sold 
in  its  turn,  and  by  slowest  degrees  it  dawned 
upon  Toad  Lane  and  environs  that  the  Eq¬ 
uitable  Pioneers  had  an  idea.  At  first  the 
business  of  the  wretched  little  place  was  no 
more  than  enough  to  keep  it  open  for  a  short 


time  on  two  evenings  of  the  week.  Presently 
it  must  be  kept  open  three  nights,  then  four, 
and  then  five.  As  fast  as  the  profits  accrued 
they  were  added  to  the  microscopic  capital, 
and  the  stock  was  enlarged.  In  the  store  the 
Equitable  Pioneers  worked 
for  nothing;  hence  there 
was  no  clerk  hire.  They 
were  fired  with  the  zeal  of 
propagandists;  hence  they 
were  never  weary  in  the 
cause.  And,  finally,  they 
had  something  at  stake 
besides  profits;  hence  they 
were  bent  on  bringing  in 
all  their  neighbors  to  share 
the  good  thing. 

Before  they  knew  wheth¬ 
er  their  $70  worth  of  flour 
and  oatmeal  would  not  l)e 
closed  out  by  the  sheriff, 
they  had  adopte<l  a  code  of 
most  solemn  rules  of  bu.si- 
ness.  I  told  you  in  the 
l)eginning  that  a  sense  of 
humor  would  have  lieen 
fatal  to  the  enter|)ri.se.  Among  the  ideals 
to  which  these  business  men  without  bu.si- 
ness  bound  themselves  were  to  .sell  always 
for  cash,  not  to  mn  into  debt,  to  buy  pure 
goods  of  the  Ixjst  quality,  to  set  their  faces 
resolutely  against  ailulteration  or  trickery,  to 
sell  at  current  market  rates,  and,  above  all,  to 
oppose  the  com|)etitive  theorj'  of  business. 
They  would  not  enter  into  competition  with 
any  one.  They  regarded  competition  as  im¬ 
moral  and  the  great  source  of  the  world’s 
evil,  the  baleful  .seed  from  which  came  great 
fortunes  and  great  poverty.  Strange,  strange 
people,  as  you  shall  see.  Finally,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  devote  a  certain  percentage  of 
all  profits  to  education. 

The  attraction  for  buyers  at  the  little  Toad 
Lane  store  was  not  the  cheapened  first  cost  of 
the  articles  sold  there,  but  something  very 
different.  Sales  were  made  at  current  prices, 
but  every  purchaser  received  a  metal  tag  rep¬ 
resenting  the  amount  of  the  purchase,  and 
the  promise  was  held  out  that  when  the  store 
was  adequately  equip|)ed,  these  tags  would  lie 
redeemed  with  a  proportionate  share  irf  the 
profits.  In  other  words,  the  store  was  to  be 
like  other  stores  except  that  the  profits  were  to 
go  to  the  purchasers  instead  of  to  the  store¬ 
keeper.  The  power  of  this  idea  was  much 
more  tremendous  than  you  would  guess. 
For  the  first  time  the  patient  slave  house- 
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wives  of  Toad  Lane  laid  hold  of  the  concept  of 
hope.  Every  time  they  bought  a  pound  of 
flour  at  the  place  called  in  the  barbarous 
dialect  of  the  region  “The  Owd  Weavyurs’ 
Shop,”  they  laid  by  a  brass  tag  that  would 
some  day  lie  money.  They  had  never  before 
been  able  to  save  a  cent;  their  whole  weary 
struggle  had  been  to  make  the  scanty  income 
spread  wide  enough  to  keep  the  family  alive. 
They  had  never  expected  nor  dreamed  of 
anything  else.  And  now  without  their  voli¬ 
tion,  for  the  first  time  they  had  something  to 
look  forward  to. 

Only,  to  get  the  benefits  of  “The  Owd 
Weavyurs’  Shop”  one  must  join  the  “Society 
of  Equitable  Pioneers”  and  sign  the  rules  and 
take  out  some  of  the  capital  stock,  to  wit,  not 
less  than  thereof.  But  this,  after  paying 
the  trifling  initiation  fee,  could  be  paid  for 
in  Rochdale  fashion,  with  two|)ence  a  week; 
and  meantime  all  the  advantages  accrued. 
The  Equitable  ship  .slowly  gathered  headway. 
In  March,  1845,  tea  and  tobacco  were  add^ 
to  the  stock.  .\t  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  more  than  eighty  members,  the  capital 
stock  had  grown  to  $905,  and  the  weekly 
receipts  for  goods  averag^  more  than  $150. 
In  a  few  more  months  the  store  was  ordered 
to  l)e  kept  ojHjn  on  Saturday  afternoons  as 
well  as  the  five  nights,  and  butcher’s  meat 
was  added  to  the  things  dealt  in. 

The  boom  in  the  flannel 
business  came  to  an  end, 
hard  times  fell  uj)on  the 
Rochdale  district,  the  local 
savings-bank  failed  with  all 
its  de|)osits,  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Pioneers  rap¬ 
idly  increased,  for  by  this 
time  it  appeared  certain 
that  they  alone  had  hit  up¬ 
on  the  only  plan  that  pro¬ 
vided  any  security  against 
adversity.  The  Society  took 
a  lease  of  the  whole  bar¬ 
racks  in  Toad  Lane,  three 
floors  and  an  attic,  enlarged 
its  trade,  gradually  ab- 
■sorbed  in  its  lists  the  work¬ 
ing  population,  hired  clerks, 
began  to  deal  in  whatever 
its  subscribers  wished  to 
buy,  and  .spread  the  foundations  of  a  great 
business.  It  had  become  an  institution.  In 
1850  it  had  600  members.  la  1857  it  had 
1,850  and  sold  $400,000  worth  of  goods. 
But  by  that  time  its  success  was  acknowl¬ 


edged  everywhere,  in  other  towns  the  like 
societies  were  forming,  and  Cooperation  was 
successfully  launched. 

Not  without  enough  of  trouble.  The 
vested  interests  took  alarm,  and  Parliament 
after  Parliament  was  petitioned  to  stop  the 
thing.  The  ponderous  remarks  of  the  grave 
statesmen  of  the  day  that  plainly  foresaw  how 
Cooperation  meant  national  ruin  ought  to 
teach  us  all  the  true  value  of  statesmanship. 
Further,  the  blunt  democracy  of  the  thing 
alarmed  many  uneasy  souls;  it  was  a  kind  of 
Chartism.  And  incessantly  the  local  shop¬ 
keepers  fought  the  new  idea.  They  fight  it 
yet,  by  the  way.  Within  six  months  the 
Government  had  defeated  an  attempt  to 
wreck  Cooperation  by  steering  it  against  the 
British  income  tax.  But  the  commonest 
attack  was  by  underselling  the  Cooperative 
stores.  The  managers  of  the  stores  invariably 
remained  true  to  the  principles  announced  by 
the  “Equitable  Pioneers”  and  adopted  every¬ 
where  by  their  imitators.  They  were  warring 
against  the  Competitive  Idea ;  they  would  not 
be  led  into  Comi)etition.  They  never  reduced 
the  price  of  any  article  to  meet  any  cut  made 
by  another  dealer.  They  never  resorted  to 
any  device  to  gain  trade,  and  never  attempted 
to  secure  a  penny  of  illegitimate  profit.  Their 
first  object  was  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  members,  not  to  sell  goods  nor  to  pile  up 


profits;  and  price-cutting  by  their  rivals  they 
looked  upon  with  a  bland  and  amiable  in¬ 
difference  ver)’  beautiful  to  see.  Coopera¬ 
tion,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  an  amiable 
business.  No  one  seems  to  get  angry  about  it. 


rhotoi^afih  hy  R.  Ranks^  Manchesttrt  EngiunU, 

SAI.r.SU(J<).M  IN  THE  r.ROCERY  DEPARTMENT  OE  THE  WHOLESALE 
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nor  flurried  nor  worried.  I  would  not  be  too 
sanguine,  but  after  knocking  about  a  great 
many  Cooperative  stores,  wholesale  and 
retail,  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  people 
in  them  seem  to  find  life  comfortable  and 
human.  It  seems  rather  foolish  and  some¬ 
what  Utopian,  but  othei'  persons  have  noted 
the  same  thing;  there  must  be  something  in  it. 
Clerks  in  English  Cooperative  stores  are  not 
surly  nor  indifferent  nor  cross  nor  tired.  They 
have  short  hours,  they  have  a  share  in  the 
profits,  mostly  they  are  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  have  a  childlike  faith  in  Coopera¬ 
tion  as  a  kind  of  religion.  Strange  people, 
as  I  said  before.  There  are  among  them 
astonishingly  good  talkers  about  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  conditions.  I  know  one  of  them 
that  goes  out  almost  every  night  and  lectures 
on  these  subjects.  For  nothing,  the  foolish 
young  person.  He  sells  groceries  in  the 
daytime. 

There  are  no  strikes  in  Cooperative  stores 
and  Cooperative  factories,  no  lockouts,  no 
walking-delegates,  no  disputes  between  La¬ 
bor  and  Capital,  no  rows,  no  riots,  no  po¬ 
lice,  no  militia,  no  appeals  to  the  governor, 
no  arbitration  boards.  Whatever  a  Coop¬ 
erative  society  is  to  do  is  determined  by  all 
its  members  in  a  meeting  in  which  all  have 
a  vote  and  an  equal  right  to  be  heard.  There 
is  no  other  business  enterprise  that  has  grown 
so  rapidly  and  so  peacefully. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  GROWTH  OF  A  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION  AND 
THE  OBSTACLES  IT  MET 

The  Equitable  Pioneers  and  their  imitators 
and  followers  went  forward  steadily,  year 
after  year,  establishing  new'  societies  and  at¬ 
taining  a  larger  measure  of  success.  They 
had  much  to  contend  against :  intense  preju¬ 
dice,  the  fondness  for  old  forms  and  methods 
always  strongly  rooted  in  England,  the  eter¬ 
nal  proneness  of  the  Englishman  to  jaw  about 
politics  and  religion,  the  whole  tremendous 
reactionary’  power  of  the  caste  system.  The 
Pioneers  themselves  went  near  to  w’reck  by 
reason  of  one  of  their  collateral  ventures. 
An  affiliated  society,  in  w’hich  they  had  at 
first  only  the  concern  of  brotherhood,  un¬ 
dertook  to  o{>erate  a  Cooperative  flour¬ 
mill  in  Rochdale,  and  the  Pioneers  helped 
them  with  loans.  Through  bad  manage¬ 
ment  and  ignorance  the  mill  fared  exceed¬ 
ingly  ill.  The  losses  became  very’  great, 
the  enterprise  seemed  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  all  commercial  wisdom  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Pioneers  should  draw  out  and 
let  the  thing  sink.  Not  being  commercial, 
they  turned  in,  worked  with  prodigious  zeal 
and  patience,  put  their  brothers’  mill  in 
good  condition  and  made  it  profitable.  A 
thousand  difficulties  arose  that  no  one  had 
foreseen,  complications 
about  the  territories 
of  adjacent  societies, 
about  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  about  new  enter¬ 
prises  and  extensions. 
These  plain  men  from 
the  mills,  unaided  by 
any  superior  intelli¬ 
gences  or  gifted  beings, 
solved  all  these  prob¬ 
lems  successfully.  None 
of  the  “better  cbsses” 
ever  gave  them  a  word 
of  encouragement  or  of 
advice  or  of  sugges¬ 
tion.  They  spread 
Cooperation  over  all 
Great  Britain.  In  a 
few’  years  it  crossed  to 
the  Continent  and  took 
root  there,  often  with 
astonishing  results. 
The  idea  of  a  business 
managed  by  and  solely 
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for  the  benefit  of  a  com¬ 
munity  had  in  it  a  vital 
principle.  The  Rochdale 
plan  was  often  modified  or 
improved,  but  in  general 
it  was  imitated:  sales  for 
cash  at  current  rates,  cer¬ 
tificates  of  sales  to  mem¬ 
bers,  a  division  of  profits, 
and  democratic  manage¬ 
ment  by  the  vote  of  the 
whole  body.  In  France 
are  now  about  8,000  Co¬ 
operative  societies,  250  Co¬ 
operative  workshops,  and 
more  than  800,000  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties  alone.  Germany  has 
alx)Ut  20,000  Cooperative 
societies  of  all  kinds  and 
700  C<x)perative  dairies. 

.Austria  has  7,600  societies; 

Switzerland,  3,500  with 
150,000  members;  Hoi-  tiiu  koyai.  aksi;xai.  at  wodi-wicii.  in  rut  smai.i.  shop  in  tiil  i-oku- 
land,  1,152  societies;  Italy,  gkoi-m)  thi;  coopkrativi-  sociutv  began  bcsixess. 

3,000;  Sweden,  1,800;  Ser- 

via,  731;  Spain,  300.  One  Cooperative  so-  gcxxls  sent  in  the  name  of  an  individual, 
cicty  in  Bile,  Switzerland,  has  20,000  mem-  The  trick  was  discovered,  the  shipments  were 
l>ers.  In  Belgium  a  society  in  Ghent  has  stopped,  and  Cooperation  in  Colorado  came 
17,000  meml>ers,  one  in  Brussels  has  20,000,  to  an  end.  It  has  been  tried  in  a  few  other 
and  the  Cooperative  movement  has  taken  on  places  in  America,  sometimes  with  moderate 
political  aspects  likely  to  be  of  grave  and  success  but  generally  with  absolute  failure,  I 
historical  importance  to  the  kingdom.  suppose  for  such  reasons  as  I  have  specified 

I  have  seen  Cooperation  tried  twice  in  the  above. 

United  States,  and  fail — once  in  a  Vermont  And  yet  nothing  ever  de\’ised  has  been  of 
manufacturing  town,  once  in  Colorado.  In  such  enormous  benefit  to  the  working  people 
Vermont  it  failed  because  it  was  in  collision  of  England.  Is  it  not  strange?  In  certain 
with  a  “Company  store.”  That  is  to  say,  ways  and  up  to  a  certain  limit  it  has  trans- 
the  owners  of  the  factory  in  that  town  had  a  formed  life.  Often  it  has  made  just  the 
store  of  their  own,  and  working  men  that  difference  between  hope  and  despair.  More- 
bought  elsewhere  found  prepared  for  them  over,  it  has  lieen  of  incalculable  social  as 
certain  practical  disadvantages  in  the  mat-  well  as  industrial  significance.  The  store  has 
ter  of  getting  and  retaining  employment.  I  been  everj'where  a  meeting-place  where  the 
state  the  case  as  diplomatically  and  euphemis-  members  came  together,  discussed  ways  of 
tically  as  I  can,  for  I  would  fain  not  wound  improvement,  learned  something  worth  while, 
the  tender  Vermont  sensitiveness,  but  work-  and  felt  for  the  first  time  the  democratic 
ing  men  will  understand  what  I  mean.  Let  inspiration.  The  great  impulse.of  a  common 
us  say  merely  that  the  thing  failed.  In  cause  and  a  high  aim  has  been  a  boon  to  minds 
Colorado  certain  miners  undertook  to  dupli-  and  morals.  It  has  inculcated  thrift,  it  has 
cate  the  experience  and  methods  of  the  tended  to  break  down  a  little  the  iron  bar- 
Equitable  Pioneers.  But  they  did  not.  Do  riers  of  caste,  it  has  produced  better  homes, 
you  know  why?  The  wholesale  dealers  greater  comfort,  and  happier  lives.  After 
would  not  sell  to  them.  So  you  can  actually  careful  and  deliberate  inspection  of  the  home 
do  something  in  monarchical  England  that  life  of  Cooperators  and  of  non-cooperators  in 
you  can’t  do  in  free  America,  supposing  about  the  same  circumstances,  there  is  no 
Colorado  to  be  free.  The  miners  tried  for  a  shadow  of  doubt  left  for  me  of  the  genuine 
time  to  circumvent  the  wholesaler  by  having  blessing  of  Cooperation. 
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The  difficulties  that  have  beset  it  in  America 
have  been  annihilated  in  England.  There  the 
Cooperators  have  gone  into  manufacturing 
and  wholesaling  on  their  own  account.  They 
do  not  fear  what  manufacturers  may  do  to 
them;  they  are  prepared  to  make  their  own 
supplies  should  occasion  arise.  They  have 
no  awe  of  wholesalers;  they  have  great  Co¬ 
operative  wholesale  stores  stocked  with  every¬ 
thing  they  wish.  In  England  the  signs  of  Co¬ 
operative  industry  obtrude  upon  your  notice 
everywhere.  Cooperative  printing,  Cooj>era- 
tive  banking,  Cooperative  building,  C(X)p- 
erative  insurance.  Cooperative  farming.  Co¬ 
operative  manufacturing,  supplement  the 
activities  of  the  great  Cooperative  stores  you 
observe  wherever  you  travel.  Cooperative 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  interest  of 
the  Cooperative  cause.  Cooperative  thinkers 
write  books  and  address  great  congresses  of 
Cooperative  delegates.  The  original  idea  of 
supplying  a  few  staples  of  household  consump¬ 
tion  has  been  as  far  outgrown  as  that  wretched 
one-dollar-a-w'eek  room  in  dismal  Toad  Lane. 
Every  article  used  or  consumed  by  man  can 
now  be  obtained  in  England  on  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  principle.  Lately  looking  over  a  catalogue 
of  one  of  the  vast  Cooperative  stores  of  Lon¬ 
don,  I  noticed  that  among  the  supplies  to  be 
had,  there  were  funerals  at  many  different 
prices,  according  to  the  style  of  the  hearse  and 
the  number  of  the  carriages;  houses,  furnished 
and  unfurnished;  automobiles,  plows,  Chi¬ 
nese  carvings,  sharks’  teeth  for  decorative 
purposes,  jams,  jellies,  and  preser\-es,  chew¬ 
ing-gum,  violinists,  piano-players,  orchestras, 
brass  bands,  monologists,  concerts  and  con¬ 
certinas,  evening-suits,  and  stuffed  birds. 
These  are  mere  samples  noted  in  idly  turning 
the  leaves  of  the  ponderous  volume.  They 
will  furnish  anything,  these  stores,  anything 
liought  and  sold  by  men  from  Nova  Zembla  to 
the  line,  and  farther.  I  asked  one  manager 
what  was  the  strangest  order  he  had  ever 
received.  He  said  it  was  an  order  for  a  pint 
of  fleas.  His  store  filled  it.  In  a  bottle — 
corked.  An  army  officer  gave  the  order. 
Fleas,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  not  exactly  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
quoted  in  any  catalogue.  In  this  case  their 
mission  may  be  said  to  have  been  more 
altruistic  than  commercial.  The  officer 
wished  to  enliven  a  fellow  officer  by  turning 
them  loose  in  his  bed. 

As  examples  of  successful  cooperating  I 
may  cite  the  extensive  boot  and  shoe  factory 
that  traveler  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  on  the 


Midland  Railroad  near  Leicester,  and  the  Co¬ 
operative  printing-plants  in  Manchester  and 
in  Tudor  Street,  London.  The  Manchester 
plant  is  a  monstrous  thing,  covering  a  space 
about  half  as  large  as  a  New  York  City  block, 
and  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  printing 
establishment  in  Great  Britain.  Like  the 
business  of  the  Pioneers  it  has  been  built  from 
the  smallest  beginnings.  Whoever  cares  to 
.see  what  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  stores  are 
like  can  find  them  in  all  large  English  cities 
and  conspicuously  in  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
and  in  I^man  Street,  London,  E.  C.  One 
odd  feature  about  these  vast  establishments 
I  should  note  here:  the  buildings  are  always 
left  unfinished.  I  mean  provision  has  been 
made  at  the  side  or  in  the  rear,  or  somewhere, 
for  the  additions  that  experience  has  taught 
will  soon  be  demanded.  Another  is  the  ex¬ 
cellent  architecture,  and  another,  still  more 
remarkable,  is  the  prevailing  cleanliness, 
neatness,  and  good  order  of  everything. 

Sometimes,  of  course.  Cooperation  has 
failed  in  England;  sometimes  it  has  blundered, 
and  sometimes  the  power  of  Vested  Interests 
and  the  Competitive  Idea  have  prevailed  upon 
it.  One  danger  to  which  it  has  been,  and 
may  yet  be,  exposed  is  to  be  seen  in  a  little 
chapter  of  this  story,  which  I  may  as  well  re¬ 
late  here. 

Wliat  are  called  Civil  Serv’ants  in  England, 
that  is,  persons  that  work  for  the  Government 
departments,  such  as  post-office  clerks  and  so 
on,  form  a  class  by  themselves  because  they 
are  never  dismiss^  and  seldom  promoted, 
and  when  a  young  man  enters  the  service, 
normally  his  path  is  fixed  for  life.  The  pay 
of  the  Civil  ^rvants  is  small,  but  some  dis¬ 
tinction  goes  with  the  work — and  in  England 
chances  for  distinction  are  few.  About  fifty 
years  ago  a  dozen  or  so  Civil  Service  men  were 
living  in  one  short  street  in  London,  and  it 
occurred  to  some  of  them  that  they  might 
save  a  few  shillings  if  they  were  to  combine  to 
buy  a  chest  of  tea  instead  of  buying  at  retail 
prices  for  several  consumption.  They  sub¬ 
scribed  to  a  little  fund,  got  their  tea,  and  found 
that  it  was  not  only  cheaper  but  better,  and 
naturally  proceeded  to  get  other  things  in  the 
same  way.  They  let  their  fellow  clerks  into  the 
plan,  and  presently,  like  the  Rochdale  Pio¬ 
neers,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  rent  a 
store.  But  observe  what  followed.  At  Roch¬ 
dale  the  inspiration  of  the  poor  weavers  had 
l)een  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  their 
kind.  In  the  case  of  the  Civil  Servants,  they 
being  of  a  higher  caste,  the  inspiration  was 
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quite  different.  The  plan  became  an  enor¬ 
mous  success;  great  warehouses  were  built  in 
different  parts  of  London ;  the  business  went 
into  every  department  of  retail  trade.  And 
then  Capital  descended  upon  it,  the  thing  be¬ 
came  a  mere  Stock  Company,  the  Cooperative 
feature  dwindled  to  a  name,  and  the  profits  de¬ 
signed  to  smooth  the  paths  of  housewives  were 
turned  into  dividends.  The  supporters  of 
Cooperation  as  a  social  principle  seem  con¬ 
fident  that  the  capture  of  the  Civil  Sei^ice 
venture  could  not  be  repeated  now  in  the  case 
of  any  other  important  Coo|)erative  enterprise. 
Perhaps  not.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  difficult 
task  to  capture,  divert,  or  engulf  the  whole 
movement.  You  can’t  very  well  buy  or  bribe 
or  bully  a  million  people.  But  I  know  of 
nothing  more  interesting  than  the  contest 
that  must  l)e  not  far  off.  In  England  the 
growing  force  of  Concentrated  Capital  and 
the  growing  force  of  Cooperation  are  like  two 
fast  trains  trj’ing  to  j)ass  on  a  single  track. 
One  or  the  other  seems  certain  to  be  smashed. 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BIG  HEAD  AND  THE  BIG 

HEART,  AND  WHAT  HE  ACCOMPLISHED 

’  V 

As  a  fair  example  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  Cooperative  societies  that  from  the 


Rochdale  seed  have  overrun  England,  I  like  [ 

the  Royal  Arsenal  Society  at  Woolwich.  In  ■ 

all  such  institutions  the  success  is  due  to  men  j  * 

imbued  and  inspired  with  this  idea  of  the 
Common  Good.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  ; 

to  go  about  among  the  Cooperators  of  England 
shakes  cynicism.  After  all,  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  selfish  aggrandizement  and  the  thirst  for  ! 

private  gain  are  the  strongest  motives  in  ^ 

human  life.  I  know  we  have  always  been  so 
taught,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  it.  This 
story  is  full  of  instances  of  men  that  worked 
just  as  hard  for  the  common  cause  as  men  || 

work  for  their  own  fortunes.  I  know  the  t 

thing  seems  most  improbable,  but  I  have  seen 
it.  When  the  Pioneers  were  struggling  to 
hold  up  the  Rochdale  flour-mill,  which  was 
hardly  a  concern  of  theirs,  one  of  them, 

Abraham  Greenwo<Kl,  wrecked  his  health  and 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  his  toil  in  a  cause  that 
had  nothing  to  offer  him,  not  even  a  little 
distinction.  The  death  of  Thomas  Blandford, 
one  of  the  Pioneer  friends  of  the  Cooperative 
workshop,  was  due  directly  to  his  gratuitous 
labors  for  his  favorite  project.  I  know’  [j 

managers  of  Cooperative  societies  and  stores  i 

that  work  for  a  fraction  of  the  income  they  [ 

could  command  elsewhere,  and  do  it  for  the  i 

sheer  love  of  the  work.  j 

Such  a  man  fifty  years  ago  was  a  laborer  in  j| 

the  Royal  .\rsenal  shops  at  Woolwich,  Alex-  j 
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ander  McLeod,  one  of  those  serious-minded 
Scotchmen  with  big  plain  faces,  fringes  of 
beard  under  their  chins,  and  piety  in  their 
hearts.  This  man  used  to  sit  up  of  nights  to 
read  what  he  could  find  about  economic  con¬ 
ditions — which  were  hard  for  toilers  in  the 
Royal  Arsenal  as  elsewhere  in  England.  I 
assume  that  you  have  never  been  in  Wool¬ 
wich.  It  is  a  dismal  spot  whose  one  glory  is 
that,  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  its  neigh¬ 
bor,  Deptford;  an  assertion  that  no  visitor  to 
Deptford  will  wish  to  deny.  The  workmen 
in  McLeod’s  time  had  long  hours  and  small 
pay,  and  their  economical  diet  of  tea,  salt  fish, 
and  jam  was  neither  fortifying  nor  conducive 
to  joy.  So  McLeod  read  anything  he  could 
find  that  promised  to  throw  light  on  this  an¬ 
cient  problem  of  life  for  the  men  that  toil 
with  their  hands,  which  is  to  say  for  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  mankind;  for  while 
those  who  do  not  work  make  a  loud  noise 
and  the  workers  are  mostly  unheard,  the 
workers  outnumber  the  others  about  twenty 
to  one.  Among  the  things  that  McLeod 
read  was  an  account  of  the  Equitable  Pio¬ 
neers.  At  once  the  Scotch  mind  gripped  the 
idea  involved,  and  McLeod  undertook  to 
establish  Cooperation  in  the  Royal  Arsenal 
shops.  He  was  the  organizer,  treasurer,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  life  of  the  whole  project. 


He  worked  in  the  shops  by  day,  and  by  night 
he  hammered  Cooperation  into  the  heads 
about  him  until  he  had  his  enterprise  started. 
He  was  a  big  man  with  a  big  head,  a  big 
square  chin,  and  square  shoulders,  and  he 
lifted  the  Royal  Arsenal  Cooperative  Society 
with  his  two  hands.  When  they  got  their 
little  store-room  he  was  the  salesman.  He 
used  to  sell  goods  one  night  in  the  week,  talk 
against  the  competitive  idea  the  other  nights, 
and  the  only  compensation  he  got  was  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  gixxl  work  well 
done.  McLeod  toiled  on  for  many  years 
before  he  drew  from  his  labor  anything  but 
such  unmerchantable  returns.  When  he  was 
an  old  man  the  Society  made  him  a  manager 
with  about  such  a  salary  as  he  could  earn  in 
the  shops.  You  can  see  a  statue  of  him  now 
on  the  front  of  the  great  Cooperative  Stores  in 
Woolwich,  for  he  is  dead  and-  gone  to  his 
reward.  About  50,000  men,  women,  and 
children  look  up  at  that  statue  and  call  him 
blessed,  for  his  unselfish  labors  lightened  life 
for  every’  one  of  them. 

Practically  the  entire  working  force  of  the 
Royal  Arsenal  is  now  included  in  the  Co¬ 
operative  Society  he  founded  on  November 
8, 1868.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  enormous  and  beneficent  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  institution.  I  will  furnish  here  a 
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few  details  as  mere  indices.  There  is,  first, 
the  great  Central  Stores  at  Woolwich,  a 
handsome  new  brick  structure,  very  much 
like  a  New  York  or  Chicago  department 
store  and  dealing  in  about  the  same  com¬ 
modities.  Then  in  this  tow’n  of  VV’oolwich,  or 
immediately  about  it,  are  ten  branch  stores  to 
supply  local  demand.  These  are  some  of  the 
departments  in  the  Central  Stores:  Groceries, 
Green  Groceries,  Bakery,  Butcher)’,  Draper)’, 
Tailoring,  Hardware,  Confectioner)’,  Shoe¬ 
making,  Coal,  Dairy  Products.  In  the  six 
months  ending  Januaiy’  14,  1905,  the  Central 
Stores  did  a  business  of  $429,570,  about  the 
rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  year;  and  there  are 
40,000  inhabitants  in  Woolwich.  The  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  branch  stores  varied  from  $40,000 
to  $420,000  a  year  each.  The  Central  Stores 
baked  in  1904,  4,486,078  loaves  of  bread, 
w’hich  not  only  represented  profit  to  the  pur¬ 
chasers,  but  hygiene;  since  probably  no  other 
article  of  food  known  to  man  is  so  full  of 
complicated  horrors  as  ordinary’  English 
bread.  The  thoughtful  should  not  overUwk 
the  fact  that  every  year  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  articles  sole!  comes  from  Coo|)erative 
sources.  From  such  sources  in  the  bst  six 
months  of  1904  came  one-half  of  the  groceries, 
forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  shoes,  forty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  hardware,  twenty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  draper)’.  What  does  that  mean?  Well, 
it  means  that  the  Cooperative  movement  is 
steadily  going  forw’ard  to  absorb  and  dominate 
productive  industr)’  in  England.  The  Co- 
oj)erative  bond  is  of  perdurable  strength. 
Cooperators  buy  of  cooperators  always,  if  they 
can;  retailers  of  wholesalers,  wholesalers  of 
manufacturers,  and  day  by  day  as  these  in¬ 
crease  and  multiply  the  whole  supply  system 
of  Great  Britain  undergoes  such  changes  that 
one  contemplating  them  no  longer  thinks  ex¬ 
travagant  the  prediction  of  East-End  orators 
that  in  a  comparatively  few’  years  private 
enterjjrise  in  common  staples  w’ill  have  ceased, 
and  the  mass  of  British  society  will  be  re¬ 
organized  on  the  Cooperative  principle. 

Consider  how’  the  membership  has  grown  in 
this  t)’pical  society  of  Woolw’ich  from  47  in 
1869,  1,579  in  1879,  6,721  in  1889,  to  24,120 
in  1904.  Consider  how’  its  capital  has  grown 
from  $135  in  1869  to  $1,761,495  in  1904. 
Consider  how’  its  sales  have  grow’n  from 
$2,220  in  1869  to  $2,399,000  in  1904,  w’ith  a 
steadily  growing  reserve  fund,  w’ith  dividends 
to  members  of  a  shilling  seven  and  a  halfpence 
in  the  pound,  with  profit-sharing  for  the  949 
employees,  with  an  educational  fund  that 


keeps  pace  w’ith  the  reser^’e,  w’ith  voluntary 
gifts  from  the  Society’s  fund  to  hospitals  and 
philanthropic  enterprises,  with  an  insurance 
fund  well  started,  with  new’  stores,  new 
branches,  new  stables,  w’ith  extensions  and 
enlargement  alw’ays  in  progress.  And  all  this 
the  record  of  one  society  in  one  tow’n  of  40,000 
inhabitants.  Is  not  this  a  tremendous  force 
to  loose  in  any  countiy’? 

And  yet  there  is  more  of  it,  even  in  Wool¬ 
wich.  The  Society  has  loftier  aims  and 
better  results  than  the  sanng  of  money  for  its 
members.  It  exists  primarily  to  make  life 
better.  It  has  taken  an  old  church  on  the 
hill,  the  only  sightly  spot  in  Woolw  ich,  and  re¬ 
fitted  it  for  a  lecture-hall  and  reading-room, 
and  there  it  provides  from  its  lecture  funds  a 
regular  series  of  lectures.  In  many  ways  it 
cares  systematically  for  the  education  and 
mental  w’elfare  of  its  members,  but  the  great¬ 
est  g(xxl  it  has  accomplished  is  in  home- 
building,  the  greatest  boon  and,  on  the  w’hole, 
the  most  needed.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  the  average  English  w’orking  man’s 
home,  unimproved  by  Coojjeration,  is  a  dread¬ 
ful  place,  cursed  in  alx)ut  equal  projiortions  by 
poverty,  poor  construction,  and  greedy  land¬ 
lordism.  That  great  evil  the  Woolwich  Co¬ 
operative  Society  is  remedying  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  It  seized  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
buy  a  tract  of  outlying  property,  called  the 
Bostall  Estate,  on  which  it  has  built  and  sold 
or  lea.sed  491  houses  for  w’orking  men.  Not 
the  pasteboard  things  familiar  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  “model  towns,’’  where  the  roofs  come  un¬ 
glued  in  the  first  rain  and  door-knobs  drop  off 
W’ith  their  ow’n  w’eight,  but  substantial  dw’ell- 
ings  both  handsome  and  convenient,  built  for 
light,  air,  and  comfort.  The  Society’s  object 
is  to  help  its  members  to  ow’n  their  homes — a 
startling  innovation  for  English  working  men. 
To  this  end  it  gets  for  them  money  on  very  low 
interest,  if  they  w’ish  to  build;  or  it  sells  to 
them  its  own  houses  on  easy  terms.  Besides 
the  491  houses  I  have  mentioned,  the  Society 
has  built  eighty-tw’o  others  that  it  rents,  and  is 
now  building  more  of  both  cla.sses.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  life  on  the  Bostall  Elstate  and 
life  in  the  old  grimy  and  mephitic  tenements 
wherein  the  workmen  used  to  live  is  calculated 
to  make  one  w’hoop  for  joy.  Bostall  lies  on  a 
hill,  there  is  plenty  of  air  and  light,  the  houses 
are  separate,  clean,  sanitar)’,  and  dr)’.  In 
them  there  is  some  chance  to  rear  human 
beings.  The  tenements  were  fitted  only  to 
raise  w’ild  beasts. 

This  is  what  Cooperation  is  doing  in 
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England.  You  can  see  it  would  take  a  book 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  operations  or  of  the  vast  and 
subtle  changes  it  is  working.  I  can  here  do 
no  more  than  to  offer  a  glimpse  at  a  peaceful 
revolution.  More  than  2,200,000  persons  are 
members  of  the  1,637*  British  Cooperative 
Societies  (exclusive  of  agricultural).  Already 
about  one-fifth  the  population  of  England  and 
Scotland  is  concerned  in  Cooperative  enter¬ 
prises.  The  present  capital  (again  excluding 
the  Agricultural  Societies)  is  $140,642,130, 
and  the  total  reserve  fund  $12,000,000. 
Daily  the  movement  increases  in  membership 
and  strength,  and  daily  its  benefits  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  appear  in  surer  light.  WTiat  may 
come  of  it,  who  can  guess?  Observe  these 
Cooperators  well.  They  do  not  believe  in 
war,  they  do  not  believe  in  competition,  they 
do  not  believe  that  life  is  a  battle-field  with 
mankind  turned  loose  upon  it  to  slay  and 
plunder.  Good-will,  tolerance,  brotherhood, 
are  the  moral  foundations  of  their  faith  and 
have  been  from  the  first.  Something  about 
their  creed  must  be  infectious.  All  Co- 
operators  seem  to  have  a  feeling  of  sincere 
good-will  for  all  other  Cooperators  around  the 
world.  They  are  a  very  strange  people. 
They  believe  that  Cooperation  will  work  to 
destroy  race  prejudice,  break  down  national 
barriers,  obliterate  armaments,  and  bring 
about  the  universal  peace.  The  existence  of 
a  great  and  increasing  league,  slowly  driving  a 
democratic  wedge  into  caste-ridden  England, 
slowly  spreading  the  idea  that  to  live  yourself 
it  is  not  necessary  to  stamp  on  your  neighbor’s 
neck,  ought  to  have  more  attention.  It 
seems  to  portend  much.  Already  its  leaders 
declare  that  it  has  solved  the  Trust  problem 
for  England.  Trusts  can  never  amount  to 
much  in  a  country  where  the  sources  of  supply 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  where  their 
management  is  directed  solely  by  popular 
vote  and  for  the  Common  Good.  Yes,  a 
strange,  strange  people.  Some  of  them  assert 
from  their  own  observation  that  as  soon  as 
men  are  released  from  the  comjjetitive  idea 
they  become  decent,  kindly,  tolerant,  and  un¬ 
selfish.  They  say  it  is  the  competitive  idea 
that  makes  of  men  the  cruel  devils  of  the 
money  mart.  They  even  say  that  about  the 
idea  of  the  Common  Good  and  working  for  it 

♦  This  is  the  number  of  societies  enrolled  in  the 
Cooperative  Union.  Outside  of  the  Union  are 
about  300  additional  societies. 


is  something  that  tends  to  make  life  infinitely 
better,  sweeter  and  more  attractive.  Ridicu¬ 
lous,  isn’t  it? 

And  yet  while  Cooperation  has  brought 
some  measure  of  light  and  hope  to  millions  of 
lives  in  England,  while  it  has  done  incalculable 
good  and  may  be  destined  to  the  working  of  a 
great  historical  revolution  in  the  most  re¬ 
actionary  and  feudal  of  nations,  for  the 
greatest  problem  of  the  day  it  is  a  palpable 
failure,  for  the  world’s  disease  it  is  no  cure  at 
all.  The  slums  grow  for  all  of  Cooperation, 
the  slums  and  Mayfair,  Whitechapel  and  Park 
Lane.  The  enormous  estates  are  no  smaller, 
the  great  fortunes  gather  their  increment, 
surplusage  and  deficiency,  waste  and  want  are 
exactly  as  before.  Still  unchecked  in  any 
way.  Greed  accumulates  and  Penury  gnaws 
crusts  and  remainder  old  bones.  In  London 
are  129,000  registered  paupers.  What  is 
Cooperation  to  them?  There  are  1,500,000 
persons  that  are  practically  starving.  What 
is  Cooperation  to  them?  There  is  a  vast 
population  that  crawls  about  in  subcellars 
and  filth  and  misery  unutterable.  What  is 
Cooperation  to  these?  In  every  English  city, 
one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  never  know  what 
it  is  to  have  enough  to  eat,  never  sleep  in  a 
decent  bed,  never  know  wealth  nor  decency 
nor  comfort.  What  is  Cooperation  to  them  ? 
Cooperation!  They  have  nothing  to  buy; 
they  have  nothing  to  save.  While  the  Co- 
operators  increase  in  numbers,  steadily  in¬ 
crease  also  the  ranks  of  the  paupers,  the 
standing,  the  degenerate,  the  brutish,  the 
prowling  and  slinking  creatures  of  the  East 
End.  Are  these  the  poor  we  are  to  have  with 
us  always?  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  They  are 
the  awful  menace  and  the  awful  retribution  of 
a  system  of  civilization  that  must  have  in  it 
something  radically  wTong.  Wise  men  in 
England  are  under  no  hallucination  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  gaunt,  sickly  forms  that  herd 
and  doze  about  the  greasy  arches  of  White¬ 
chapel.  Royal  Commis.sions,  appalled  at  the 
statistics  of  the  increasing  ratios  of  pauperism, 
insanity,  and  disease,  are  laboriously  trying 
to  find  a  remedy  for  a  monstrous  and  sinister 
evil  against  which  Cooperation  avails  noth¬ 
ing. 

For  the  truth  is  that,  compared  with  the 
real  disease  that  drags  down  England  and 
threatens  every  other  nation.  Cooperation 
works  to  save  only  those  that  are  already 
saved 


In  the  January  instalment  of  “  Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good,”  Mr.  Russell 
will  give  an  account  of  English  experiments  with  Municipal  Ownership. 


THe  Spoilers 

By  REX  E.  BEACH 

Illustration  by  J.  N.  Msrchsnd 

EDITOR'S  Note. —  This  is  a  story  of  Imr,  adventure.,  and  intrigue  in  the  land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun.  The  theatre  of  the  action  is  Nome,  the  Arctic  goldfields  on  the  beach  of 
Tiering  Strait.  The  time,  a  year  after  the  first  rush.  Miners,  gamblers,  cojoboys,  judges, 
lawyers,  and  a  fetv  United  States  officials  are  the  actors.  Loot  is  the  motive.  The  plot  turns 
on  a  gigantic  conspiracy  hatched  in  Washington  to  dispossess  the  original  claimants  of  their 
rich  properties.  The  machinery  of  the  United  States  Court  is  manipulated  to  accomplish  the 
steal.  A  United  States  Judge  and  a  great  political  boss  are  the  factors  in  the  intrigue. 
Against  them  is  set  as  hero  a  virile  and  picturesque  young  miner,  who  loves  the  JudgPs 
niece,  a  beautiful  and  spirited  American  girl.  His  rival  is  the  political  boss.  About  the 
startling  incidents  of  this  struggle  for  the  fabulous  mines  of  the  North,  the  author  has  woirn 
an  absorbing  lo7'e  story.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  contest  are  of  vital  interest.  Rex  Beach's 
name  has  become  familiar  to  readers  of  American  magazines  by  his  picturesque  short  stories  of 
Alaskan  adventure.  He  was  among  the  first  men  at  Nome,  and  lived  there  during  the 
troublous  epoch  of  which  he  writes.  '^'•The  Spoilers"  is  his  first  novel. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  ENCX)UNTER 

GLENISTER  gazed  out  over  the  harbor, 
agleam  with  the  lights  of  anchored  ships, 
then  up  at  the  crenelated  mountains,  black 
against  the  sky.  He  drank  the  cool  air  bur¬ 
dened  with  its  taints  of  the  sea,  while  the  blood 
of  his  boyhood  leaped  within  him. 

“Oh,  it’s  fine — fine,”  he  murmured,  “and 
this  is  my  country — my  country,  after  all, 
Dex.  It’s  in  my  veins,  this  hunger  for  the 
North.  I  grow.  I  expand.” 

“Careful  you  don’t  bust,”  warned  Dextry. 
“I’ve  seen  men  get  plumb  drunk  on  moun¬ 
tain  air.  Don’t  expand  too  strong  in  one 
spot.”  He  went  back  abruptly  to  his  pipe, 
its  villainous  fumes  promptly  averting  the 
danger,  if  there  was  one,  of  the  air’s  too  tonic 
quality. 

“Gad!  What  a  smudge!”  sniffed  the 
younger  man.  “  You  ought  to  be  in  quaran¬ 
tine.” 

“I’d  rather  smell  like  a  man  than  talk  like 
a  kid.  You  desecrate  the  hour  of  medita¬ 
tion  with  rhapsodies  on  Nature  when  your 
esthetics  ain’t  honed  up  to  the  beauties  of 
good  tobacco.” 

The  other  laughed,  inflating  his  deep  chest. 
In  the  gloom  he  stretched  his  muscles  rest¬ 


lessly,  as  though  an  excess  of  vigor  filled 
him. 

They  were  lounging  upon  the  dock,  while 
before  them  lay  the  Santa  Maria  ready  for  her 
midnight  sailing.  Behind,  slept  Unalaska, 
quaint,  antique,  and  Russian,  rusting  amid 
the  fogs  of  Bering  Sea.  Where,  a  week  be¬ 
fore,  mild-eyed  natives  had  dried  their  cod 
among  the  old  bronze  cannon,  now  a  frenziwl 
horde  of  gold  seekers  pau.sed  in  their  rush  to 
the  new  El  Dorado.  They  had  come  like  a 
locust  cloud,  thousands  strong,  settling  on  the 
edge  of  the  Smoky  Sea,  waiting  the  going  of 
the  ice  that  barred  them  from  their  Golden 
Fleece — from  Nome  the  new,  where  men 
found  fortune  in  a  night. 

The  mossy  hills  back  of  the  village  were 
ridged  with  graves  of  those  who  had  died  on 
the  out  trip  the  fall  before,  when  a  plague  had 
gripped  the  land, — but  what  of  that?  Gold 
glittered  in  the  sands,  so  said  the  survivors; 
therefore  men  came  in  armies.  Glenister 
and  Dextr)’  had  left  Nome  the  autumn  pre¬ 
vious,  the  young  man  raving  with  fever.  Now 
they  returned  to  their  own  land. 

“This  air  whets  every  animal  instinct  in 
me,”  Glenister  broke  out  again.  “.\way 
from  the  cities  I  turn  savage.  I  feel  the  old 
primitive  passions — the  fret  for  fighting.” 

“Mebbe  you’ll  have  a  chance.”  ‘ 

“How  so?” 
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“  Well,  it’s  this  way.  I  met  Mexico  Mullins 
this  mornin’.  You  mind  old  Mexico,  don’t 
you?  The  feller  that  relocated  Discovery 
Claim  on  Anvil  Creek  last  summer?” 

“You  don’t  mean  that  ‘tin-hom’  the  boys 
were  going  to  Ijnch  for  claim-jumping?” 

“Identical!  Remember  me  tellin’  you 
about  a  good  turn  I  done  him  once  down 
(luadalupe  way  ?” 

“Greaser  shooting-scrape,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yep!  Well,  I  noticed  first  off  that  he’s 
gettin’  fat;  high-livin’  fat,  too,  all  in  one  spot 
like  he  was  playin’  l>oth  ends  ag’in  the  center. 
Also  he  wore  di’mon’s  fit  to  handle  with  ice 
tongs. 

“Says  I,  lookin’  at  his  side  elevation, 
‘What’s  accented  your  middle  syllable  so 
strong,  Mexico?’ 

“  ‘  Prosperity,  politics,  an’  the  Waldorf- 
Astorier,’  says  he.  It  seems  Mex  hadn’t 
forgot  old  days.  He  claws  me  into  a  comer 
an’  says,  ‘  Bill,  I’m  goin’  to  pay  you  back  for 
that  Moralez  deal.’ 

“  ‘  It  ain’t  cornin’  to  me,’  says  I.  ‘  That’s  a 
bygone!’ 

“  ‘  Listen  here,’  says  he,  an’  seein’  he  w’as  in 
earnest,  I  let  him  run  on. 

“‘How  much  do  you  value  that  claim  o’ 
youm  at?’ 

“‘Hard  tellin’,’  says  I.  ‘If  she  holds  out 
like  she  run  last  fail,  there’d  ought  to  l^e  a 
million  clear  in  her.’ 

“  ‘  How  much’ll  you  clean  up  this  summer? ’ 

“‘  ’Bout  four  hundred  thousand,  with'luck.’ 

“‘Bill,’  says  he,  ‘there’s  hell  a-poppin’  an’ 
you’ve  got  to  watch  that  ground  like  you’d 
watch  a  rattlesnake.  Don’t  never  leave  ’em 
get  a  grip  on  it  or  you’re  dowm  an’  out.’ 

“He  was  so  plumb  in  earnest  it  scared  me 
upi^c^use  Mexico  ain’t  a  gabby  man. 

“‘What  do  you  mean?’  says  I. 

“‘I  can’t  tell  you  nothin’  more.  I’m 
puttin’  a  string  on  my  own  neck,  sayin’  this 
much.  You’re  a  square  man.  Bill,  an’  I’m 
a  gambler,  but  you  saved  my  life  oncet  an’ 
I  wouldn’t  steer  you  wrong.  For  God’s  sake, 
don’t  let  ’em  jump  your  ground,  that’s  all.’ 

“‘Let  who  jump  it?  Congress  has  give 
us  judges  an’  courts  an’  marshals — ’  I  begins. 

“  ‘That’s  just  it.  How  you  goin’  to  buck 
that  hand?  Them’s  the  best  cards  in  the 
deck.  There’s  a  man  cornin’  by  the  name 
of  McNamara.  Watch  him  dost.  I  can’t 
tell  you  no  more.  But  don’t  never  let  ’em 
get  a  grip  on  your  ground.’  That’s  all  he’d 
say.” 

“Bah!  He’s  crazy!  I  wish  somebody 


would  try  to  jump  the  Midas;  we’d  enjoy  the 
exercise.” 

The  siren  of  the  Santa  Maria  interrupted, 
its  hoarse  warning  throbbing  up  the  mountain. 

“We’ll  have  to  get  aboard,”  said  Dextrj’. 

“Sh-h!  What’s  that?”  the  other  whis¬ 
pered. 

At  first  the  only  sound  they  heard  was  a 
stir  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  Then 
from  the  water  below  them  came  the  rattle 
of  rowlocks  and  a  voice  cautiously  muffletl. 

“Stop!  Stop  there!” 

A  skiff  burst  from  the  darkness,  grounding 
on  the  beach  beneath.  A  figure  scrambled 
out  and  up  the  ladder  leading  to  the  wharf. 
Immediately  a  second  boat,  plainly  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  first  one,  struck  on  the  beach 
behind  it. 

As  the  escaping  figure  mounted  to  their 
level  the  watchers  perceived  with  amazement 
that  it  was  that  of  a  young  woman.  Breath 
sobbed  from  her  lungs,  and,  stumbling,  she 
would  have  fallen  but  for  Glenister,  who  ran 
forward  and  helped  her  to  her  feet. 

“  Don’t  let  them  get  me,”  she  panted. 

He  turned  to  his  partner  in  puzzled  inquirv’, 
but  found  that  the  old  man  had  crosswl  to 
the  head  of  the  landing  ladder  up  w’hich  the 
pursuers  were  climbing. 

“Just  a  minute — you  there!  Back  up  or 
I’ll  kick  your  face  in.”  Dextiy'’s  voice  was 
sharp  and  unexpected,  and  in  the  darkness 
he  loomed  tall  and  menacing  to  those  below. 

“Get  out  of  the  way.  That  woman’s  a 
runawiiy,”  came  from  the  one  highest  on 
the  ladder. 

“So  I  jedge.” 

“She  broke  qu - ” 

■  “Shut  up,”  broke  in  another.  “Do  you 
want  to  advertise  it?  Get  out  of  the  way, 

.  there,  ye - fool.  Climb  up,  Thorsen.”  He 

spoke  like  a  bucko  mate  and  his  words  .stirred 
the  bile  of  Dextry. 

Thor^n  grasped  the  dock  floor,  trv’ing  to 
climb  up,  but  the  old  miner  stamped  on  his 
fingers  and  the  sailor  loosened  his  hold  with  a 
yell,  carrying  the  under  men  with  him  to  the 
beach  in  his  fall. 

“This  way!  Follow  me!”  shouted  the 
mate,  making  up  the  bank  for  the  shore  end 
of  the  w’harf. 

“You’d  better  pull  your  freight,  miss,” 
Dextry  remarked;  “they’ll  be  here  in  a 
minute.” 

“Yes,  yes!  Let  us  go!  I  must  get  aboard 
the  Santa  Maria.  She’s  leaving  now. 
Come,  come!” 
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Glenister  laughed,  as  though  there  were 
a  humorous  touch  in  her  remark,  but  did 
not  stir. 

“I’m  gettin’  awful  old  an’  stiff  to  run,” 
said  Dextry,  removing  his  mackinaw,  “but 
I  allow  I  ain’t  too  old  for  a  little  diversion  in 
the  way  of  a  rough-house  when  it  comes 
nosin’  around.”  He  moved  lightly,  though 
the  girl  could  see  in  the  half  darkness  that  his 
hair  was  silvery. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  questioned 
sharply. 

“You  hurry  along,  miss;  we’ll  toy  with  ’em 
till  you’re  aboard.”  They  stepped  across  to 
the  dock  house,  backing  against  it.  The  girl 
followed. . 

Again  came  the  warning  blast  from  the 
steamer,  and  the  voice  of  an  officer: 

“Clear  away  that  stem  line!” 

“Oh,  we’ll  be  left,”  she  breathed,  and 
somehow  it  struck  Glenister  that  she  feared 
this  more  than  the  men  whose  approaching 
feet  he  heard. 

“  You  can  make  it  all  right,”  he  urged  her, 
roughly.  “You’ll  get  hurt  if  you  stay  here. 
Run  along  and  don’t  mind  us.  We’ve  been 
thirty  days  on  shipboard  and  were  praying 
for  something  to  happen.”  His  voice  was 
boyishly  glad,  as  if  he  exulted  in  the  fray  that 
was  to  come;  and  no  sooner  had  he  spoken 
than  the  sailors  came  out  of  the  darkness 
upon  them. 

During  the  space  of  a  few  heart-beats  there 
was  only  a  tangle  of  whirling  forms  with  the 
sound  of  fist  on  flesh,  then  the  blot  split  up 
and  forms  plunged  outward,  falling  heavily. 
Again  the  sailors  rushed,  attempting  to  clinch. 
They  massed  upon  Dextry  only  to  grasp 
empty  air,  for  he  shifted  with  remarkable 
agility,  striking  bitterly,  as  an  old  wolf  snaps. 
It  was  baffling  work,  however,  for  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  his  blows  fell  short  or  overreached. 

Glenister,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  careless¬ 
ly,  beating  the  men  off  as  they  came  to  him. 
He  laughed  gloatingly,  deep  in  his  throat,  as 
though  the  encounter  were  merely  some 
rough  sport.  The  girl  shuddered,  for  the  des¬ 
perate  silence  of  the  attacking  men  terrified 
her  more  than  a  din,  and  yet  she  stayed 
crouched  against  the  wall. 

Dextry  swung  at  a  dim  target,  and,  missing 
it,  was  whirled  off  his  balance.  Instantly 
his  antagonist  grappled  with  him  and  they 
fell  to  the  floor,  while  a  third  man  shuffled 
about  them.  The  girl  throttled  a  scream. 

“I’m  goin’  to  kick  ’im.  Bill,”  the  man 
panted  hoarsely.  “Le’  me  fix  ’im.”  He 


swung  his  heavy  shoe,  and  Bill  cursed  with 
stirring  eloquence. 

“Owl  You’re  kickin’  me.  I’ve  got  ’im, 
safe  enough.  Tackle  the  big  un.” 

Bill’s  ally  then  started  toward  the  others, 
his  body  bent,  his  arms  flexed  yet  hanging 
loosely.  He  crouched  beside  the  girl,  ignoring 
her,  while  she  heard  the  breath  wheezing  from 
his  lungs;  then  silently  he  leaped.  Glenister 
had  hurled  a  man  from  him,  then  stepped 
back  to  avoid  the  others,  when  he  was  seized 
from  behind  and  felt  the  man’s  arms  wrapped 
about  his  neck,  the  sailor’s  legs  locked  about 
his  thighs.  Now  came  the  girl’s  first  knowl¬ 
edge  of  real  fighting.  The  two  spun  back  and 
forth  so  closely  entwined  as  to  be  indistin¬ 
guishable,  the  others  holding  off.  For  what 
seemed  many  minutes  they  struggled,  the 
young  man  striving  to  reach  his  adversary,  till 
they  crashed  against  the  wall  near  her  and  she 
heard  her  champion’s  breath  coughing  in  his 
throat  at  the  tightening  grip  of  the  sailor. 
Fright  held  her  paralyz^,  for  she  had  never 
seen  men  thus.  A  moment  and  Glenister 
would  be  down  beneath  their  stamping  feet, 
they  would  kick  his  life  out  with  their  heavy 
shoes.  At  thought  of  it,  the  necessity  of 
action  smote  her  like  a  blow  in  the  face.  Her 
terror  fell  away,  her  shaking  muscles  stiffened, 
and  before  realizing  what  she  did,  she  had 
acted. 

The  seaman’s  back  was  to  her.  She  reached 
out  and  gripped  him  by  the  hair,  while  her 
fingers,  tense  as  talons,  sought  his  eyes. 
Then  the  first  loud  sound  of  the  battle  arose. 
The  man  yelled  in  sudden  terror;  and  the 
others  as  suddenly  fell  back.  The  next  in¬ 
stant  she  felt  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and 
heard  Dextry’s  voice. 

“Are  ye  hurt?  No?  Come  on  then,  or 
we’ll  get  left.”  He  spoke  quietly,  though  his 
breath  was  loud,  and  glancing  down,  she  saw 
the  huddled  form  of  the  sailor  whom  he  had 
fought. 

“That’s  all  right — he  ain’t  hurt.  It’s  a 
Jap  trick  I  learned.  Hurry  up!” 

They  ran  swiftly  down  the  wharf,  followed 
by  Glenister  and  by  the  groans  of  the  sailors  in 
whom  the  lust  for  combat  had  been  quenched. 
As  they  scrambled  up  the  Santa  Maria’s  gang¬ 
plank,  a  strip  of  water  widened  between  the 
boat  and  the  pier. 

“Close  shave,  that,”  panted  Glenister, 
feeling  his  throat  gingerly,  “but  I  wouldn’t 
have  missed  it  for  a  spotted  pup.” 

“I’ve  been  through  b’iler  explosions  and 
snowslides,  not  to  mention  a  triflin’  jail  de 
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livery,  but  fer  real  sprightly  diversions  I  don’t 
recall  nothin’  more  pleasin’  than  this.” 
Dextry’s  enthusiasm  was  boylike. 

“What  kind  of  men  are  you?”  the  giii 
laughed  nervously,  but  got  no  answer. 

They  led  her  to  their  deck  cabin,  where 
they  switched  on  the  electric  light,  blinking 
at  each  other  and  at  their  unknown  guest. 

They  saw  a  graceful  and  altogether  attrac¬ 
tive  figure  in  a  trim  short  skirt  and  long  tan 
boots.  But  what  Glenister  first  saw  was  her 
eyes;  large  and  gray,  almost  brown  under  the 
electric  light.  They  were  active  eyes,  he 
thought,  and  they  fished  swift,  comprehen¬ 
sive  glances  at  the  two  men.  Her  hair  had 
fallen  loose  and  crinkled  to  her  waist,  all 
agleam.  Otherwise  she  showed  no  sign  of 
her  recent  ordeal. 

Glenister  had  been  prepared  for  the  type  of 
beauty  that  foUows  the  frontier;  beauty  that 
may  stun,  but  that  has  the  polish  and  chill  of 
a  new-ground  bowie.  Instead,  this  girl  with 
the  calm,  reposeful  face  struck  a  note  almost 
painfully  different  from  her  surroundings, 
suggesting  countless  pleasant  things  that  had 
been  strange  to  Glenister  for  the  past  few  years. 

Pure  admiration  alone  was  patent  in  the 
older  man’s  gaze. 

“I  make  oration,”  said  he,  “that  you’re 
the  gamest  little  chap  I  ever  fought  over, 
Mexikin,  Injun,  or  white.  What’s  the 
trouble?” 

“I  suppose  you  think  I’ve  done  something 
dreadful,  don’t  you?”  she  said.  “But  I 
haven’t.  I  had  to  get  away  from  the  Ohio 
to-night  for — certain  reasons.  I’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it  to-morrow.  I  haven’t  stolen 
anything,  nor  poisoned  the  crew — really  I 
haven’t.”  She  smiled  at  them,  and  Glenister 
found  it  quite  impossible  not  to  smile  with  her, 
dismaying  as  he  felt  her  lack  of  explanation 
to  be. 

“Well,  I’ll  wake  up  the  steward  and  find  a 
place  for  you  to  go,”  he  said  at  length.  “You’ll 
have  to  double  up  with  some  of  the  women, 
though;  it’s  awfully  crowded  aboard.” 

She  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  his  arm.  He 
thought  he  felt  her  tremble. 

“No,  no!  I  don’t  want  you  to  do  that. 
They  mustn’t  see  me  to-night.  I  know  I’m 
acting  strangely  and  all  that,  but  it’s  happened 
so  quickly  I  haven’t  found  myself  yet.  I’ll 
tell  you  to-morrow,  though,  really.  Don’t 
let  any  one  see  me  or  it  will  spoil  everything. 
Wait  till  to-morrow,  please.” 

She  was  very  white  and  spoke  with  eager 
intensity. 


“Help  you?  Why,  sure  Mike!”  assured 
the  impulsive  Dextry,  “an’,  see  here.  Miss — 
you  take  your  time  on  explanations.  We 
don’t  care  a  cuss  what  you  done.  Morals 
ain’t  our  long  suit  ’cause  ‘  there’s  never  a  law 
of  God  or  man  runs  north  of  Fifty-three,’ 
as  the  poetry  man  remarked,  an’  he  couldn’t 
have  spoke  truer  if  he’d  knowed  what  he  was 
sayin’.  Everybody  is  privUeged  to  ‘look  out  ’ 
his  own  game  up  here.  A  square  deal  an’ 
no  questions  asked.” 

She  looked  somewhat  doubtful  at  this  till 
she  caught  the  heat  of  Glenister’s  gaze. 
Some  boldness  of  his  look  brought  home  to 
her  the  actual  situation,  and  a  stain  rose  in 
her  cheek.  She  noted  him  more  carefully; 
noted  his  heavy  shoulders  and  ease  of  bear¬ 
ing;  an  ease  anddooseness  begotten  of  perfect 
muscular  control.  Strength  was  equally 
suggested  in  his  face,  she  thought,  for  he 
carried  a  marked  young  countenance,  with 
thrusting  chin,  aggressive  thatching  brows, 
and  mobile  mouth  that  whispered  all  the 
changes  from  strength  to  abandon.  Promi¬ 
nent  was  a  look  of  reckless  energy.  She 
considered  him  handsome  in  a  heavy,  virile, 
perhaps  too  purely  physical  fashion. 

“You  want  to  stowaway?”  he  asked. 

“I’ve  had  a  right  smart  experience  in  that 
line,”  said  Dextry,  “but  I  never  done  it  by 
proxy.  What’s  your  plan?” 

“  She  will  stay  here  to-night,”  said  Glenister 
quickly.  “You  and  I  will  go  below.  No¬ 
body  will  see  her.” 

“I  can’t  let  you  do  that,”  she  said.  “Isn’t 
there  some  place  where  I  can  hide?”  But 
they  reassured  her  and  left. 

When  they  had  gone  she  crouched  trem¬ 
bling  upon  her  seat  for  a  long  time,  gazing 
fixedly  before  her.  “I’m  afraid!”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “I’m  afraid.  What  am  I  getting  into ? 
Why  do  men  look  so  at  me?  I’m  frightened. 
Oh,  I’m  sorry  I  undertook  it.”  .\t  last  she 
rose  wearily.  The  close  cabin  oppressed  her; 
she  felt  the  need  of  fresh  air.  So,  turning  out 
the  lights,  she  stepped  forth  into  the  night. 
Figures  loomed  near  the  rail  and  she  slipped 
astern,  screening  herself  behind  a  life-l^t 
where  the  cool  breeze  fanned  her  face. 

The  forms  she  had  seen  approached, 
speaking  earnestly.  Instead  of  passing,  they 
stopped  abreast  of  her  hiding-place;  then,  as 
they  began  to  speak,  she  saw  that  her  retreat 
was  cut  off  and  that  she  must  not  stir. 

“What  brings  her  here?”  Glenister  was 
echoing  a  question  of  Dextry’s.  “Bah! 
What  brings  them  all?  What  brought  ‘the 
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Duchess’  and  Cherry  Malotte,  and  all  the 
rest?” 

“No,  no,”  said  the  old  man.  “She  ain’t 
that  kind— she’s  too  fine,  too  delicate — too 
pretty.” 

“That’s  just  it.  Too  pretty!  Too  pretty 
to  be  alone — or  anything  except  what  she  is.” 

Dextry  growled  somly.  “  This  country  has 
plumb  ruined  you,  boy.  You  think  they’re 
all  alike — an’  I  don’t  know  but  they  are — all 
but  this  girl.  Seem’s  like  she’s  different, 
somehow — but  I  can’t  tell.” 

Glenister  spoke  musingly: 

“I  had  an  ancestor  who  buccaneered 
among  the  Indies,  a  long  time  ago — so  I’m 
told.  Sometimes  I  think  I  have  his  disposi¬ 
tion.  He  comes  and  whispers  things  to  me  in 
the  night.  Oh,  he  was  a  devil,  and  I’ve  got 
his  blood  in  me — untamed  and  hot — I  can 
hear  him  saying  something  now — something 
about  the  spoils  of  war.  Ha,  ha!  Maybe 
he’s  right.  I  fought  for  her  to-night — Dex — 
the  way  he  used  to  fight  for  his  sweethearts 
along  the  Mexicos.  She’s  too  beautiful  to  be 
good — ^and,  ‘there’s  never  a  law  of  God  or 
man  runs  north  of  Fifty-three.  ’  ” 

They  moved  on,  his  vibrant,  cynical 
laughter  stabbing  the  girl  till  she  leaned 
against  the  yawl  for  support. 

She  held  herself  together  while  the  blood 
beat  thickly  in  her  ears,  then  fied  to  the  cabin, 
hurling  herself  into  her  berth  where  she 
writhed  silently,  beating  the  pillow  with  hands 
into  which  her  nails  had  bitten,  staring  the 
while  into  the  darkness  with  dry  and  aching 
eyes. 

CHAPTER  n 

THE  STOWAWAY 

She  awoke  to  the  throb  of  the  engines,  and, 
gazing  cautiously  through  her  stateroom 
window,  saw  a  glassy,  level  sea,  with  the 
sun  brightly  agleam  on  it. 

So  this  was  Bering?  She  had  clothed  it 
always  with  the  mystery  of  her  school-days, 
thinking  of  it  as  a  weeping,  fog-boimd  stretch 
of  gray  waters.  Instead,  she  saw  a  flat,  sun¬ 
lit  main  with  occasional  sea-parrots  flapping 
their  fat  bodies  out  of  the  ship’s  course.  A 
glistening  head  popped  up  from  the  waters 
abreast  and  she  heaM  the  cry  of  “seal.” 

Dressing,  the  girl  noted  minutely  the  per¬ 
sonal  articles  scattered  about  the  cabin,  stri¬ 
ving  to  derive  therefrom  some  fresh  hint  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  owners.  First, 


there  was  an  elaborate,  copper-backed  toilet- 
set,  all  richly  ornamented  and  leather  bound. 
The  metal  was  magnificently  hand  worked 
and  bore  Glenister’s  initial.  It  spoke  of 
elegant  extravagance,  and  seemed  oddly  out 
of  place  in  an  Arctic  miner’s  equipment,  as 
did  also  a  small  set  of  De  Mau{>assant. 

Next,  she  picked  up  Kipling’s  “  Seven  Seas,” 
marked  liberally,  and  felt  that  she  had  struck 
a  scent.  The  roughness  and  brutality  of  the 
poems  had  always  chilled  her,  though  she  had 
felt  vaguely  their  splendid  pulse  and  swing. 
This  was  the  girl’s  first  venture  from  a 
sheltered  life.  She  had  not  rubbed  elbows 
with  the  world  enough  to  find  that  Truth  may 
be  rough,  unshaven,  and  garbed  in  home- 
spun.  The  book  confirmed  her  analysis  of 
the  junior  partner. 

Pendent  from  a  hook  was  a  worn  and 
blackened  hokter  from  which  peered  the  butt 
of  a  large  Colt’s  revolver,  showing  evidence 
of  many  years’  service.  It  spoke  mutely  of 
the  white-haired  Dextry,  who,  before  her 
inspection  was  over,  knocked  at  her  door, 
and,  when  she  admitted  him,  addressed  her 
cautiously: 

“The  boy’s  down  forrad,  teasin’  grub  out  of 
a  flunky.  He’ll  be  up  in  a  minute.  How’d 
ye  sleep?” 

“Very  well,  thank  you,”  she  lied,  “but  I’ve 
been  thinking  that  I  ought  to  explain  myself 
to  you.” 

“  Now,  see  here,”  the  old  man  interjected, 
“there  ain’t  no  explanations  needed  till  you 
feel  like  givin’  them  up.  You  was  in  trouble 
— that’s  unfortunate;  we  help  you — that’s 
natural;  no  questions  asked — that’s  Alaska.” 

“Yes — but  I  know  you  must  think - ” 

“What  bothers  me,”  the  other  continued 
irrelevantly,  “k  how  in  blazes  we’re  goin’  to 
keep  you  hid.  The  steward’s  got  to  make  up 
thk  room,  and  somebody’s  bound  to  see  us 
packin’  grub  in.” 

“I  don’t  care  who  knows  if  they  won’t  send 
me  back.  They  wouldn’t  do  that,  would 
they?”  She  hung  anxiously  on  hk  words. 

“Take  you  ba^?  Why,  don’t  you  savvy 
that  thk  boat  k  bound  for  Nome?  There 
ain’t  no  turnin’  back  on  gold  stampedes,  and 
this  is  the  wildest  rush  the  world  ever  saw. 
The  captain  wouldn’t  turn  back — he  couldn’t 
— hk  cargo’s  too  precious  and  the  company 
pays  five  thousand  a  day  for  thk  ship.  No, 
we  ain’t  puttin’  back  to  unload  no  stowaways 
at  five  thousand  per.  Besides,  we  passen¬ 
gers  wouldn’t  let  him — time’s  too  precious.” 
They  were  interrupted  by  the  rattle  of  dkhes 
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outside,  and  Dextry  was  about  to  open  the 
door  when  his  hand  wavered  uncertainly 
above  the  knob,  for  he  heard  the  hearty  greet¬ 
ing  of  the  ship’s  captain. 

“Well,  well,  Glenister,  where’s  all  the 
breakfast  going?” 

“Oo!”  whispered  the  old  man — “that’s 
Cap’  Stephens.” 

“Dextry  isn’t  feeling  quite  up  to  form  this 
morning,”  replied  Glenister  easily. 

“  Don’t  wonder!  Why  weren’t  you  aboard 
sooner  last  night?  I  saw  you — most  got  left, 
eh?  Served  you  right  if  you  had.”  Then 
his  voice  dropped  to  the  confidential:  “I’d 
advise  you  to  cut  out  those  women.  Don’t 
misunderstand  me,  boy,  but  they’re  a  bad  lot 
on  this  boat.  I  saw  you  come  aboard. 
Take  my  word  for  it — they’re  a  bad  lot.  Cut 
’em  out.  Guess  I’ll  step  inside  and  see 
what’s  up  with  Dextry.” 

The  girl  shrank  into  her  comer,  gazing 
apprehensively  at  the  other  listener. 

“Well — er — he  isn’t  up  yet,”  they  heard 
Glenister  stammer;  “better  come  around 
later.” 

“Nonsense,  it’s  time  he  was  dressed.” 
The  master’s  voice  was  gruffly  good-natured. 
“Hello,  Dextry!  Hey!  Open  up  for  in¬ 
spection.”  He  rattled  the  door. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  The  old 
miner  darted  an  inquiring  glance  at  his  com¬ 
panion,  then,  at  her  nod,  slipped  the  bolt,  and 
the  captain’s  blue  bulk  filled  the  room. 

His  grizzled, close-bearded  face  was  genially 
wrinkled  till  he  spied  the  erect,  gray  figure  in 
the  comer,  when  his  cap  came  off  involun¬ 
tarily.  There  his  courtesy  ended,  however, 
and  the  smile  died  coldly  from  his  face.  His 
eyes  narrowed,  and  the  good-fellowship  fell 
away,  leaving  him  the  stiff  and  formal  officer. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “not  feeling  well,  eh?  I 
thought  I  had  met  all  of  our  lady  passengers. 
Introduce  me,  Dextry.” 

Dextry  squirmed  under  his  cynicism. 

“  Well — I — ah — didn’t  catch  the  name  my- 
self 

“What?” 

“Oh,  there  ain’t  much  to  say.  This  is  the 
lady  we  brought  aboard  last  night — that’s  all.” 

“Who  gave  you  permission?” 

“Nobody.  There  wasn’t  time.” 

“There  wasn’t  time,  eh?  Which  one  of 
you  conceived  the  novel  scheme  of  stowing 
away  ladies  in  your  cabin?  Whose  is  she? 
Quick!  Answer  me.”  Indignation  was  vi¬ 
brant  in  his  voice. 

“Oh!”  the  girl  cried — her  eyes  widening 


darkly.  She  stood  slim,  and  pale,  and 
slightly  trembling. 

His  words  had  cut  her  bitterly,  though, 
through  it  all,  he  had  scrupulously  avoided 
addressing  her. 

The  captain  turned  to  Glenister,  who  had 
entered  and  closed  the  door. 

“Is  this  your  work?  Is  she  yours?” 

“No,”  he  answered  quietly,  while  Dextry 
chimed  in: 

“Better  hear  detaib,  captain,  before  you 
make  breaks  like  that.  We  helped  the  lady 
side-step  some  sailors  last  night  and  we  most 
got  left  doing  it.  It  was  up  to  her  to  make  a 
quick  get-away,  so  we  help^  her  aboard.” 

“A  poor  story!  What  was  she  mnning 
away  from?”  He  .still  addressed  the  men, 
ignoring  her  completely,  till,  with  hoarse 
voice,  she  broke  in: 

“You  mustn’t  talk  about  me  that  way — I 
can  answer  your  questions.  It’s  true — I  ran 
away.  I  had  to.  The  sailors  came  after  me 
and  fought  with  these  men.  I  had  to  get 
away  quickly,  and  your  friends  helped  me  on 
here  from  gentlemanly  kindness,  because 
they  saw  me  unprotected.  They  are  still 
protecting  me.  I  can’t  explain  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  for  me  to  reach  Nome  on  the  first 
boat,  because  it  isn’t  my  secret.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  make  me  leave  my  uncle 
in  Seattle  at  an  hour’s  notice  when  we  found 
there  was  no  one  else  who  could  go.  That’s 
all  I  can  say.  I  took  my  maid  with  me,  but 
the  sailors  caught  her  just  as  she  was  follow¬ 
ing  me  down  the  ship’s  ladder.  She  had  my 
bag  of  clothes  when  they  seized  her.  I  cast 
off  the  rope  and  rowed  ashore  as  fast  as  I 
could,  but  they  lowered  another  boat  and 
followed  me.” 

The  captain  eyed  her  sharply,  and  his 
grim  lines  soften^  a  bit,  for  she  was  clean- 
cut  and  womanly,  and  utterly  out  of  place. 
He  took  her  in,  shrewdly,  detail  by  detail, 
then  spoke  directly  to  her: 

“  My  dear  young  lady — the  other  ships  will 
get  there  just  as  quickly  as  oilrs,  maybe  more 
quickly.  To-morrow  we  strike  the  ice-pack 
and  then  it  is  all  a  matter  of  luck.” 

“Yes,  but  the  ship  I  left  won’t  get  there.” 

At  this  the  commander  started,  and,  darting 
a  great,  thick-fingered  hand  at  her,  spoke 
savagely: 

“\^at’sthat?  What  ship?  Which  one  did 
you  come  from?  Answer  me.” 

“The  Ohio,”  she  replied,  with  the  effect  of 
a  hand-grenade.  The  master  glared  at  her. 

“The  Ohio!  Good  God!  You  dare  to 
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stand  there  and  tell  me  that?”  He  turned 
and  poured  his  rage  upon  the  others. 

“She  says  the  Ohio,  d’ye  hear?  You’ve 
ruined  me!  I’ll  put  you  in  irons — all  of  you. 
The  Ohio!” 

“What  d’ye  mean?  What’s  up?” 

“What’s  up?  There’s  smallpox  aboard 
the  Ohio!  This  girl  has  broken  quarantine. 
The  health  inspectors  bottled  up  the  boat  at 
six  o’clock  last  night!  That’s  why  I  pulled 
out  of  Unalaska  ahead  of  time  to  avoid  any 
possible  delay.  Now,  we’ll  all  be  held  up 
when  we  get  to  Nome.  Great  Heavens!  do 
you  realize  what  this  means — bringing  this 
hussy  aboard?” 

His  eyes  burned  and  his  voice  shook,  while 
the  two  partners  stared  at  each  other  dis¬ 
mayed.  Too  well  they  knew  the  result  of  a 
smallpox  panic  aboard  this  crowded  troop¬ 
ship.  Not  only  was  every  available  cabin  bulg¬ 
ing  with  passengers,  but  the  lower  decks  were 
jammed  with  both  humanity  and  live  stock 
all  in  the  most  unsanitary  conditions.  The 
craft,  built  for  three  hundred  passengers,  was 
carrying  triple  her  capacity;  men  and  women 
were  stowed  away  like  cattle.  Order  and  a 
half  tolerable  condition  were  maintained  only 
by  the  efforts  of  the  passengers  themselves,  who 
held  to  the  thought  that  imprisonment  and 
inconvenience  would  last  but  a  few  days 
longer.  They  had  been  aboard  three  weeks 
and  every  heart  was  aflame  with  the  desire 
to  reach  Nome — to  reach  it  ahead  of  the 
pressing  horde  behind. 

What  would  be  the  temper  of  this  gold- 
frenzied  army  if  thrown  into  quarantine 
within  sight  of  their  goal?  The  impatient 
hundreds  would  have  to  lie  packed  in  their 
floating  prison,  submitting  to  the  foul  disease. 
Long  they  must  lie  thus,  till  a  month  should 
have  pas^  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
last  symptom.  If  the  disease  recurred  spo¬ 
radically,  that  might  mean  endless  weeks  of 
maddening  idleness.  It  might  even  be  im¬ 
possible  to  impose  the  necessary  restraint; 
there  would  be  violence,  perhaps  mutiny. 

The  fear  of  the  sickness  was  nothing  to 
Dextry  and  Glenister,  but  of  their  mine  they 
thought  with  terror.  What  would  happen  in 
their  absence,  where  conditions  were  as  un¬ 
settled  as  in  this  new  land;  where  titles  were 
held  only  by  physical  possession  of  the 
premises?  During  the  long  winter  of  their 
absence,  ice  had  held  their  treasure  inviolate, 
but  with  the  warming  summer  the  jewel  they 
had  fought  for  so  wearily  would  lie  naked  and 
exposed  to  the  first  comer.  The  Midas  lay 


in  the  valley  of  the  richest  creek,  where  men 
had  schem^  and  fought  and  slain  for  the 
right  to  inches.  It  was  the  fruit  of  cheer¬ 
less,  barren  years  of  toil,  and  if  they  could  not 
guard  it — they  knew  the  result. 

The  girl  interrupted  their  terrified  reflec¬ 
tions. 

“  Don’t  blame  these  men,  sir,”  she  begged 
the  captain.  “I  am  the  only  one  at  fault. 
Oh!  I  had  to  get  away.  I  have  papers  here 
that  must  be  deliver^  quickly.”  She  laid 
a  hand  upon  her  bosom.  “They  couldn’t  be 
trusted  to  the  unsettled  mail  service.  It’s 
almost  life  and  death.  And  I  assure  you 
there  is  no  need  of  putting  me  in  quarantine. 

I  haven’t  the  smallpox.  I  wasn’t  even  ex¬ 
posed  to  it.” 

“There’s  nothing  else  to  do,”  said  Stephens. 
“I’ll  isolate  you  in  the  deck  smoking-cabin. 
God  knows  what  these  madmen  on  board  will 
do  when  they  hear  about  it,  though.  They’re 
apt  to  tear  you  to  shreds.  They’re  crazy!  ” 

Glenister  had  been  thinking  rapidly. 

“If  you  do  that,  you’ll  have  mutiny  in  an 
hour.  This  isn’t  the  crowd  to  stand  that  sort 
of  thing.” 

“Bah!  Let  ’em  try  it.  I’ll  put  ’em  down.” 
The  officer’s  square  jaws  clicked. 

“Maybe  so;  but  what  then?  We  reach 
Nome  and  the  Health  Inspector  hears  of  small¬ 
pox  suspects,  then  we’re  all  quarantined  for 
thirty  days;  eight  hundred  of  us.  We’ll  lie 
at  Egg  Island  all  summer  while  your  company 
pays  five  thousand  a  day  for  this  ship.  That’s 
not  all.  The  firm  is  liable  in  damages  for 
your  carelessness  in  letting  disease  aboard.” 

“  My  carelessness  I  ”  The  old  man  ground 
his  teeth. 

“Yes;  that’s  what  it  amounts  to.  You’ll 
ruin  your  owners,  all  right.  You’ll  tie  up 
your  ship  and  lose  your  job,  that’s  a  cinch !  ” 

Captain  Stephens  wiped  the  moisture  from 
his  brow  angrily. 

“My  carelessness!  Curse  you — you  say  it 
well.  Don’t  you  realize  that  I’m  criminally 
liable  if  I  don’t  take  every  precaution?”  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  considering.  “I’ll 
hand  her  over  to  the  ship’s  doctor.” 

“See  here,  now,”  Glenister  urged.  “We’ll 
be  in  Nome  in  a  week — before  the  yoimg  lady 
would  have  time  to  show  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  even  if  she  were  going  to  have  it — 
and  a  thousand  to  one  she  hasn’t  been  ex¬ 
posed,  and  will  never  show  a  trace  of  it. 
Nobody  knows  she’s  aboard  but  we  three. 
Nobody  will  see  her  get  off.  She’ll  stay  in 
this  cabin,  which  will  be  just  as  effectual  as 
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though  you  isolated  her  in  any  other  part  of  the 
boat.  It  will  avoid  a  panic — you’ll  save  your 
ship  and  your  company — no  one  will  be  the 
wiser — then  if  the  girl  comes  down  with  small¬ 
pox  after  she  gets  ashore,  she  can  go  to  the 
pest  house  and  not  jeopardize  the  health  of  all 
the  people  aboard  this  ship.  You  go  up 
forrad  to  your  bridge,  sir,  and  forget  that  you 
stepped  in  to  see  old  Bill  Dextry  this  morning. 
We’ll  take  care  of  this  matter  all  right.  It 
means  as  much  to  us  as  it  does  to  you.  We’ve 
got  to  be  on  Anvil  Creek  before  the  ground 
thaws  or  we’ll  lose  the  Midas.  If  you  make  a 
fuss,  you’ll  ruin  us  all.” 

For  some  moments  they  watched  him 
breathlessly  as  he  frowned  in  indecision, 
then - 

“You’ll  have  to  look  out  for  the  steward,” 
he  said,  and  the  girl  sank  to  a  stool  while  two 
great  tears  roU^  down  her  cheeks.  The 
captain’s  eyes  softened  and  his  voice  was 
quite  gentle  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  head. 

“Don’t  feel  hurt  over  what  I  said,  miss. 
You  see,  appearances  don’t  tell  much,  here¬ 
abouts — most  of  the  pretty  ones  are  no  good. 
They’ve  fooled  me  many  a  time,  and  I  made  a 
mistake.  These  men  will  help  you  through; 
I  can’t.  Then  when  you  get  to  Nome,  make 
your  sweetheart  marry  you  the  day  you  land. 
You  are  too  far  north  to  be  alone.” 

He  stepped  out  into  the  passage  and  closed 
the  door  carefully. 


CHAPTER  III 

IN  WHICH  GLENISTER  ERRS 

“  Well,  bein’  as  me  an’  Glenister  is  gougin’ 
into  the  bowels  of  Anvil  Creek  all  last  summer, 
we  don’t  really  get  the  fresh-grub  habit 
fastened  on  us  none.  You  see,  the  gamblers 
down-town  cop  out  the  few  aigs  an’  green 
vegetables  that  stray  off  the  ships,  so  they 
never  get  out  as  far  as  the  Creek  none;  except, 
maybe,  in  the  shape  of  anecdotes. 

“We  don’t  get  intimate  with  no  nutriments 
except  hog-boosum  an’  brown  beans,  of  which 
luxuries  we  have  unstinted  measure,  an’  bein’ 
as  this  is  our  third  year  in  the  country  we 
hanker  for  bony  fido  grub,  somethin’  scan’lous. 
Yes,  ma’am — three  years  without  a  taste  of 
fresh  fruit  nor  meat  nor  nuthin’ — except  pork 
an’  beans.  Why,  I’ve  et  bacon  till  my  im¬ 
mortal  soul  has  growed  a  rind. 

“When  it  comes  time  to  close  down  the 
claim,  the  boy  is  sick  with  the  fever  an’  the 


only  ship  in  port  is  a  Point  Barrow  whaler, 
bound  for  Seattle.  After  I  book  our  passage, 

I  find  they  have  nothin’  aboard  to  eat  except 
canned  salmon,  it  bein’  the  end  of  a  two  years’ 
cruise,  so  when  I  land  in  the  States  after 
seventeen  days  of  a  fish  diet,  I  am  what  you 
might  call  sated  with  canned  grub,  and  have 
added  salmon  to  the -list  of  things  concernin’ 
which  I  am  goin’  to  economize. 

“Soon’s  ever  I  get  the  boy  into  a  hospital,  I 
gallop  up  to  the  best  restarawnt  in  town  an’ 
prepare  for  the  huge  pot-latch.  This  here,  I 
determine,  is  to  be  a  gormandizin’  jag  which 
shall  live  in  hist’ry,  an’  wharof  in  later  years 
the  natives  of  Puget  Sound  shall  speak  with 
bated  breath. 

“  First,  I  call  for  five  dollars’  worth  of  pork 
an’  beans  an’  then  a  full-grown  platter  of  ' 
canned  salmon.  When  the  waiter  lays  ’em 
out  in  front  of  me,  I  look  them  vittles  coldly  in 
their  disgustin’  visages,  an’  say  in  sarcastic 
accents: 

“‘Set  there,  damn  you!  an’  watch  me  eat 
real  grub,’  which  I  proceed  to  do,  cleanin’  the 
menu  from  soda  to  hock.  When  I  have  done 
my  worst,  I  pile  bones  an’  olive  seeds  an’ 
peelin’s  all  over  them  articles  of  nourishment, 
stick  toothpicks  into  ’em,  an’  havin’  offered 
’em  what  other  indignities  occur  to  me,  I  leave 
the  place.” 

Dextry  and  the  girl  were  leaning  over  the 
stem  rail,  chatting  idly  in  the  darkness.  It 
was  the  second  night  out  and  the  ship  lay 
dead  in  the  ice-pack.  Ail  about  them  was  a 
flat,  floe-clogged  sea,  leprous  and  mottled  in 
the  deep  twilight  that  midnight  brought  in 
this  latitude.  They  had  thr^ded  into  the 
ice  field  as  long  as  the  light  lasted,  following 
the  lanes  of  blue  water  till  they  closed,  then 
drifting  idly  till  others  appeared;  worming 
out  into  leagues  of  open  sea,  again  creeping 
into  the  shifting  labyrinth  till  darkness  ren¬ 
dered  progress  perilous. 

Occasionally  they  had  passed  herds  of 
walrus  huddled  sociably  upon  ice-f>ans,  their 
wet  hides  glistening  in  the  sunlight.  The  air 
had  been  dear  and  pleasant,  while  away  on  all 
quarters  they  had  seen  the  smoke  of  other 
ships  toiling  through  the  barrier.  The  spring 
fleet  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Golden 
North. 

Chafing  at  her  imprisonment,  the  girl  had 
asked  the  old  man  to  take  her  out  on  deck 
under  the  shelter  of  darkness;  then  she  had  led 
him  to  speak  of  his  own  past  experiences,  and 
of  Glenister’s;  which  he  had  done  freely.  She 
was  frankly  curious  about  them,  and  she 
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wondered  at  their  apparent  lack  of  interest  in 
her  own  identity  and  her  secret  mission.  She 
even  construed  their  silence  as  indifference, 
not  realizing  that  these  Northmen  were  offer¬ 
ing  her  the  truest  evidence  of  camaraderie. 

The  frontier  is  capable  of  no  finer  compli¬ 
ment  than  this  utter  disregard  of  one’s  folded 
p)ages.  It  betokens  that  highest  faith  in  one’s 
fellow  man,  the  belief  that  he  should  be 
measured  by  his  present  deeds,  not  by  his 
past.  It  says,  translated:  “This  is  God’s  free 
country  where  a  man  is  a  man,  nothing  more. 
Our  land  is  new  and  pure,  our  faces  are  to  the 
front.  If  you  have  l^n  square,  so  much  the 
better;  if  not,  leave  behind  the  taints  of  arti¬ 
ficial  things  and  start  again  on  the  level — 
that’s  all.’’ 

It  had  happened,  therefore,  that  since  the 
men  had  asked  her  no  questions,  she  had 
allowed  the  hours  to  ])ass  and  still  hesitated  to 
explain  further  than  she  had  explained  to 
Captain  Stephens.  It  was  much  easier  to  let 
things  continue  as  they  were;  and  there  was, 
after  all,  so  little  that  she  was  at  liberty  to 
tell  them. 

In  the  short  time  since  meeting  them,  the 
girl  had  grown  to  like  Dextry,  with  his  blunt 
chivalry  and  boyish,  whimsical  philosophy, 
but  she  avoided  Glenister,  feeling  a  shrinking, 
hidden  terror  of  him,  ever  since  her  eaves¬ 
dropping  of  the  previous  night.  At  the 
memory  of  that  scene  she  grew  hot,  then  cold 
— hot  with  anger,  icy  at  the  sinister  power 
and  sureness  which  had  vibrated  in  his  voice. 
What  kind  of  life  was  she  entering  where  men 
spoke  of  strange  women  with  this  assurance 
and  hinted  thus  of  ownership?  That  he  was 
handsome  and  unconscious  of  it,  she  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  had  she  met  him  in  her  acciistomed 
circle  of  friends,  garbed  in  the  conventionali¬ 
ties,  she  would  {lerhaps  have  thought  of  him 
as  a  strikifig  man,  vigorous  and  intelligent; 
but  here  he  seemed  naturally  to  take  on  the 
attributes  of  his  surroundings,  acquiring  a 
picturesque  negligee  of  dress  and  morals,  and 
suggesting  rugged,  elemental,  chilling  poten¬ 
tialities.  While  with  him — and  he  had  sought 
her  repeatedly  that  day — she  was  uneasily 
aware  of  his  strong  personality  tugging  at 
her;  aware  of  the  unbridled  passionate  flood 
of  a  nature  unbrooking  of  delay  and  heed¬ 
less  of  denial.  This  it  was  that  antagonized 
her  and  set  her  every  mental  sinew  in  rigid 
resistance. 

During  Dextry’s  garrulous  ramblings,  Glen¬ 
ister  emerged  from  the  darkness  and  silently 
took  his  place  beside  her,  against  the  rail. 


“What  portent  do  you  see  that  makes  you 
stare  into  the  night  so  anxiously?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“I  am  wishing  for  a  sight  of  the  midnight 
sun  or  the  aurora  borealis,”  she  replied. 

“Too  late  for  one  an’  too  fur  south  for  the 
other,”  Dextry  interposed.  “We’ll  see  the 
sun  further  north,  though.” 

“I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  like  the  North,” 
the  girl  said. 

“Perhaps  you  will,”  Glenister  replied, 
“although  it  is  not  a  woman’s  land.” 

“Tell  me  what  led  you  out  here  in  the  first 
place.  You  are  an  El^tem  man.  You  have 
had  advantages,  education — and  yet  you 
choose  this.  You  must  love  the  North.” 

“Indeed  I  do!  It  calls  to  a  fellow  in  some 
strange  way  that  a  gentler  country  never  could. 
When  once  you’ve  lived  the  long,  lazy  June 
days  that  never  end,  and  heard  geese  honking 
under  a  warm,  sunlit  midnight;  or  when  once 
you’ve  hit  the  trail  on  a  winter  morning  so 
sharp  and  clear  that  the  air  stings  your  lungs, 
and  the  whole  white,  silent  world  glistens  like 
a  jewel;  yes — and  when  you’ve  seen  the  dogs 
romping  in  harness  till  the  sled  runners  ring; 
and  the  distant  mountain  ranges  come  out  like 
beautiful  carvings,  so  close  you  can  reach 
them — well,  there’s  something  in  it  that  brings 
you  back — that’s  all,  no  matter  where  you’ve 
lost  yourself.  It  means  health  and  equality 
and  unrestraint.  That’s  what  I  like  best,  I 
dare  say — the  utter  unrestraint. 

“When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  I  used  to  gaze  at 
the  map  of  Alaska  for  hours.  I’d  lose  myself 
in  it.  It  wasn’t  anything  but  a  big,  blank 
comer  in  the  North  then,  with  a  name,  and 
mountains,  and  mystery.  The  word  ‘  Y ukon  ’ 
suggested  to  me  everything  unknown  and 
weird — hairy  mastodons,  golden  river  bars, 
savage  Indians  with  bone  arrow-heads  and 
sealskin  trousers.  When  I  left  college  I  came 
as  fast  as  ever  I  could — the  adventure,  I  sup¬ 
pose. 

“The  law  was  considered  my  destiny. 
How  the  shades  of  old  Choate  and  Webster 
and  Patrick  Henry  must  have,  wailed  when 
I  forswore  it.  I’ll  bet  Blackstone  tore  his 
whiskers.” 

“  I  think  you  would  have  made  a  success,” 
said  the  girl,  but  he  laughed. 

“Well,  anyhow,  I  stepped  out,  leaving  the 
way  to  the  United  States  Supreme  bench  un¬ 
obstructed,  and  came  north.  I  found  it  was 
where  I  belonged.  I  fitted  in.  I’m  not  con¬ 
tented — don’t  think  that.  I’m  ambitious,  but 
I  prefer  these  surroundings  to  the  others — 
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that’s  all.  I’m  realizing  my  desires.  I’ve 
made  a  fortune — now  I’ll  see  what  else  the 
world  has. 

“See  here,”  he  abruptly  questioned, 
“what’s  your  name?” 

She  started,  and  glanced  toward  where 
Dextry  had  stood,  only  to  find  that  the  old 
frontiersman  had  slipp^  away  during  the  tale. 

“  Helen  Chester,”  she  replied. 

“Helen  Chester,”  he  repeated  musingly. 
“What  a  pretty  name.  It  seems  almost  a 
pity  to  change  it — to  marry,  as  you  will.” 

“lam  not  going  to  Nome  to  get  married.” 

He  glanced  at  her  quickly. 

“Then  you  won’t  like  this  country.  You 
are  two  years  too  early;  you  ought  to  wait  till 
there  are  railroads  and  telephones,  and  tables 
(Thole,  and  chaperons.  It’s  a  man’s  country 
yet.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  it  isn’t  a  woman’s  country, 
too.  Surely  we  can  take  a  part  in  taming  it. 
Yonder  on  the  Oregon  is  a  complete  railroad, 
which  will  be  running  from  the  coast  to  the 
mines  in  a  few  weeks.  Another  ship  back 
there  has  the  wire  and  poles  and  fixings  for  a 
tefephone  system,  which  will  go  up  in  a  night. 
As  to  tables  d'hSte,  I  saw  a  real  French  count 
in  Seattle  with  a  monocle.  He’s  bringing  in  a 
restaurant  outfit,  imported  snails,  and  ^6  de 
foies  gras.  All  that’s  wanting  is  the  chaperon. 
In  my  flight  from  the  Ohio  I  left  mine.  The 
sailors  caught  her.  You  see  I  am  not  far 
ahead  of  schedule.” 

“What  piart  are  you  going  to  take  in  this 
taming  process?”  he  questioned. 

She  paused  long  before  replying,  and  when 
she  did  her  answer  .sounded  like  a  jest. 

“I  herald  the  coming  of  the  law,”  she 
said. 

“The  law!  Bah!  Red  tap)e,  a  dead 
language,  and  a  horde  of  shysters !  I’m  afraid 
of  law  in  this  land ;  we’re  too  new  and  too  far 
away  from  things.  It  puts  too  much  power  in 
too  few  hands.  Heretofore  we  men  up  here 
have  had  recourse  to  our  courage  and  our 
Colts,  but  we’ll  have  to  unbuckle  them  both 
when  the  law  comes.  I  like  the  court  that 
hasn’t  any  apjjeal.”  He  laid  hand  upon  his 
hip. 

“The  Colts  may  go,  but  the  courage  never 
will,”  she  broke  in. 

“Perhape.  But  I’ve  heard  rumors  already 
of  a  plot  to  prostitute  the  law.  In  Unalaska 
a  man  warned  Dextry,  with  terror  in  his  eye, 
to  beware  of  it;  that  beneath  the  cloak  of  Jus¬ 
tice  was  a  drawn  dagger  whetted  for  us  fel¬ 
lows  who  own  the  rich  diggings.  I  don’t 


think  there’s  any  truth  in  it,  but  you  can’t 
teU.” 

“The  law  is  the  foundation — there  can’t  be 
any  progress  without  it.  There  is  nothing 
here  now  but  disorder.” 

“There  isn’t  half  the  disorder  you  think 
there  is.  There  weren’t  any  crimes  in  this 
country  till  the  tenderfeet  arrived.  We  didn’t 
know  what  a  thief  was.  If  you  came  to  a 
cabin  you  walked  in  without  knocking.  The 
owner  filled  up  the  coffee-px>t  and  sliced  into 
the  bacon;  then  when  he’d  started  your  meal, 
he  shook  hands  and  asked  your  name.  It 
was  just  the  same  whether  his  cache  was 
full  or  whether  he’d  packed  his  few  p>ounds 
of  food  two  hundred  miles  on  his  back.  That 
was  hospitality  to  make  your  Southern  article 
look  pretty  small.  If  there  was  no  one  at 
home,  you  ate  what  you  needed.  There  was 
but  one  unpardonable  breach  of  etiquette — 
to  fail  to  leave  dry  kindlings.  I’m  afraid  of 
the  transitory  stage  we’re  coming  to — that 
epx)ch  of  chaos  between  the  death  of  the  old 
and  the  birth  of  the  new.  Frankly,  I  like  the 
old  way  best.  I  love  the  license  of  it.  I 
love  to  wrestle  with  nature;  to  snatch,  and 
guard,  and  fight  for  what  I  have.  I’ve  been 
beyond  the  law  for  years  and  I  want  to  stay 
there,  where  life  is  just  what  it  was  intended  to 
be — a  survival  of  the  fittest.” 

His  large  hands,  as  he  gripp»ed  the  bul¬ 
wark,  were  tense  and  corded,  while  his  rich 
voice  issued  softly  from  his  chest  with  the 
hint  of  pxjwer  unlimited  behind  it.  He  stood 
over  her,  tall,  virile,  and  magnetic.  She  saw 
now  why  he  had  so  joyously  hailed  the  fight 
of  the  previous  night;  to  one  of  his  kind  it 
was  as  salt  air  to  tbe  nostrils.  Unconscious¬ 
ly  she  approached  him,  drawn  by  the  spjell 
of  his  strength. 

“  My  pleasures  are  violent  and  my  hate  is 
mighty  bitter  in  my  mouth.  What  I  want,  I 
take.  That’s  been  my  way  in  the  old  life, 
and  I’m  too  selfish  to  give  it  up.” 

He  was  gazing  out  up)on  the  dimly  lucent 
miles  of  ice;  but  now  he  turned  toward  her, 
and,  doing  so,  touched  her  warm  hand  next 
his  on  the  rail. 

She  was  staring  up  at  him  unaffectedly,  so 
close  that  the  faint  odor  from  her  hair  reached 
him.  Her  expression  was  simply  one  of 
wonder  and  curiosity  at  this  tjqje,  so  different 
from  any  she  had  known.  But  the  man’s 
eyes  were  hot  and  blinded  with  the  sight  of 
her,  and  he  felt  only  her  beauty  heightened 
in  the  dim  light,  the  brush  of  her  garments, 
and  the  small,  soft  hand  beneath  his.  The 
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thrill  from  the  touch  of  it  surged  over  him — 
mastered  him. 

“What  I  want — I  take,”  he  repeated,  and 
then  suddenly  he  reached  forth  and,  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  crushed  her  to  him,  kissing 
her  softly,  fiercely,  full  upon  the  lips.  For  an 
instant  she  lay  gasping  and  stunned  against 
his  breast,  then  she  tore  her  clenched  hand 
free  and,  with  all  her  force,  struck  him  full  in 
the  face. 

It  was  as  though  she  beat  upon  a  stone. 
With  one  movement  he  forced  her  arm  to 
her  side,  smiling  into  her  terrified  eyes;  then, 
holding  her  like  iron,  he  kissed  her  again 
and  again  upon  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  the  hair 
— and  released  her. 

“I  am  going  to  love  you — Helen,”  said  he. 

“And  may  God  strike  me  dead  if  I  ever 
stop  haling  you!”  she  cried,  her  voice  coming 
thick  and  hoarse  with  passion. 

Turning,  she  walked  proudly  forward 
toward  her  cabin,  a  trim,  straight,  haughty 
figure;  and  he  did  not  know  that  her  knees 
were  shaking  and  weak. 


CHAPTER  IV 


For  four  days  the  Santa  Maria  felt  blindly 
through  the  white  fields,  drifting  north  with 
the  spring  tide  that  sets  through  Bering 
Straits,  till,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  open 
water  showed  to  the  east.  Creeping  through, 
she  broke  out  into  the  last  stage  of  the  long 
race,  amid  the  cheers  of  her  weary  passengers ; 
and  the  dull  jar  of  her  engines  made  welcome 
music  to  the  girl  in  the  deck  stateroom. 

Soon  they  picked  up  a  mountainous  coast 
which  rose  steadily  into  majestic,  barren 
ranges,  still  white  with  the  melting  snows;  and 
at  ten  in  the  evening  under  a  golden  sunset, 
amid  screaming  whistles,  they  anchored  in  the 
roadstead  of  Nome.  Before  the  rumble  of  her 
chains  had  ceased  or  the  echo  from  the  fleet’s 
salute  had  died  from  the  shoreward  hills,  the 
ship  was  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  tiny  craft 
clamoring  about  her  iron  sides,  while  an 
officer  in  cap  and  gilt  climbed  the  bridge  and 
greeted  Captain  Stephens.  Tugs  with  trail¬ 
ing  lighters  circled  discreetly  al^ut  awaiting 
the  completion  of  certain  formalities.  These 
over,  the  uniformed  gentleman  dropped  back 
into  his  skiff  and  rowed  away. 

“  A  clean  bill  of  health,  captain,”  he 
shouted,  saluting  the  commander. 


“Thank  ye,  sir,”  roared  the  sailor,  and  with 
that  the  rowboats  swarmed  inward  pirate¬ 
like,  boarding  the  steamer  from  all  quarters. 

As  the  master  turned,  he  looked  down  from 
his  bridge  to  the  deck  below,  full  into  the  face 
of  Dextr)’,  who  had  been  an  intent  witness 
of  the  meeting.  With  unbending  dignity. 
Captain  Stephens  let  his  left  eyelid  droop 
slowly,  while  a  boyish  grin  spread  widely  over 
his  face.  Simultaneously,  orders  rang  sharp 
and  fast  from  the  bridge,  the  crew  broke 
into  feverish  life,  the  creak  of  booms  and 
the  clank  of  donkey  hoists  arose. 

“We’re  here.  Miss  Stowaway,”  said  Glen- 
ister,  entering  the  girl’s  cabin.  “The  in¬ 
spector  pass^  us  and  it’s  time  for  you  to 
see  the  magic  city.  Come,  it’s  a  wonderful 
sight.” 

This  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  alone 
since  the  scene  on  the  after-deck,  for,  besides 
ignoring  Glenister,  she  had  managed  that  he 
should  not  even  see  her  except  in  Dextry’s 
presence.  Although  he  had  ever  since  b^n 
courteous  and  considerate,  she  felt  the  leaping 
emotions  that  were  hidden  within  him  and 
longed  to  leave  the  ship,  to  fly  from  the  spell  of 
his  personality.  Thoughts  of  him  made  her 
writhe,  and  yet  when  he  was  near  she  could 
not  hate  him  as  she  willed — he  overpowered 
her,  he  would  not  be  hated,  he  paid  no  heed  to 
her  slights.  This  very  quality  reminded  her 
how  willingly  and  unquestioningly  he  had 
fought  off  the  sailors  from  the  Ohio  at  a  word 
from  her.  She  knew  he  would  do  so  again, 
and  more,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  bitter  to  one  who 
would  lay  down  his  life  for  you,  even  though 
he  has  offended — particularly  when  he  has  the 
magnetism  that  sweeps  you  away  from  your 
moorings. 

“There’s  no  danger  of  being  seen,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  crowd’s  crazy,  and,  besides, 
we’ll  go  ashore  right  away.  You  must  be 
mad  with  the  confinement — it’s  on  my  nerves, 
too.” 

As  they  stepped  outside,  the  door  of  an 
adjacent  cabin  opened,  framing  an  angular, 
sharp-featured  woman,  who,  catching  sight  of 
the  girl  emerging  from  Glenister’s  stateroom, 
paused  with  shrewdly  narrowed  eyes,  flashing 
quick,  malicious  glanc^  from  one  to  the  other. 
They  came  later  to  remember  with  regret 
this  chance  encounter,  for  it  was  fraught  with 
grave  results  for  them  both. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Glenister,”  the  lady 
said  with  acid  cordiality. 

“Howdy,  Mrs.  Champian?”  He  moved 
away. 
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She  followed  a  step,  staring  at  Helen. 

“Are  you  going  ashore  to-night  or  wait  for 
morning?” 

“  Don’t  know  yet,  I’m  sure.”  Then  aside  to 
the  girl  he  muttered,  “  Shake  her,  she’s  spying 
on  us.” 

“Who  is  she?”  queried  Miss  Chester,  a 
moment  later. 

“Her  husband  manages  one  of  the  big 
companies.  She’s  an  old  cat.” 

Gaining  her  first  view  of  the  land,  the  girl 
cried  out  sharply.  They  rode  on  an  oily  sea, 
tinted  like  burnished  copper,  while  on  all 
sides,  amid  the  faint  rattle  and  rumble  of 
machinery,  scores  of  ships  were  belching 
cargoes  out  upon  living  swarms  of  scows, 
tugs,  stem-wheelers,  and  dories.  Here  and 
there  Eskimo  oomiaks,  fat,  walrus-hide  boats, 
slid  about  like  huge,  many-legged  water- 
bugs.  An  endless,  ant-like  stream  of  tenders, 
piled  high  with  freight,  plied  to  and  from  the 
shore.  A  mile  distant  lay  the  city,  stretched 
like  a  w’hite  ribbon  between  the  gold  of  the 
ocean  sand  and  the  dun  of  the  moss-covered 
tundra.  It  w'as  like  no  other  in  the  world. 
At  first  glance  it  seemed  all  made  of  new 
white  canvas.  In  a  week  its  population  had 
swelled  from  three  to  thirty  thousand.  It 
now  wandered  in  a  slender,  sinuous  line  along 
the  coast  for  miles,  because  only  the  beach 
afforded  diy*  camping  ground.  Mounting  to 
the  bank  behind,  one  sank  knee  deep  in  moss 
and  water,  and,  treading  twice  in  the  same 
tracks,  foimd  a  bog  of  oozing,  icy  mud. 
Therefore,  as  the  town  doubled  daily  in  size, 
it  grew  endwise  like  a  string  of  dominoes,  till 
the  shore  from  Cape  Nome  to  Penny  River 
was  a  long  reach  of  white,  glinting  in  the  low 
rays  of  the  Arctic  sunset  like  foamy  breakers 
on  a  tropic  island. 

“That’s  Anvil  Creek  up  yonder,”  said 
Glenister.  “There’s  where  the  Midas  lies. 
See!”  He  indicated  a  gap  in  the  buttress 
of  mountains  rolling  back  from  the  coast. 
“It’s  the  greatest  creek  in  the  world.  You’ll 
see  gold  by  the  mule-load,  and  hillocks  of 
nuggets.  Oh,  I’m  glad  to  get  back.  This 
is  life.  That  stretch  of  beach  is  full  of  gold. 
These  hills  are  seamed  w’ith  quartz.  The 
bed-rock  of  that  creek  is  yeUow.  There’s 
gold,  gold,  gold,  everywhere — more  than  ever 
was  in  old  Solomon’s  mines — and  there’s 
mystery  and  peril  and  things  unknown.” 

“Let  us  make  haste,”  said  the  girl.  “I 
have  something  I  must  do  to-night.  After 
that,  I  can  learn  to  know  these  tUngs.” 

Secxiring  a  small  boat,  they  were  rowed 


ashore,  the  partners  plying  their  ferryman 
with  eager  questions.  Having  arrived  five 
days  before,  he  was  exploding  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  volunteered  the  fruits  of  his  ripe 
experience  till  Dextry  stated  that  they  were 
“  sour-doughs  ”  themselves,  and  owned  the 
Midas,  whereupon  Miss  Chester  marveled  at 
the  awe  which  sat  upon  the  man  and  the 
wondering  stare  with  which  he  devoured  the 
partners,  to  her  own  utter  exclusion. 

“Sufferin’  cats!  Look  at  the  freight!” 
ejaculated  Dextry.  “If  a  storm  come  up  it 
would  bust  the  community!” 

The  beach  they  near^  was  walled  and 
crowded  to  the  high-tide  mark  with  ramparts 
of  merchandise,  while  every  incoming  craft 
deposited  its  quota  upon  whatever  vacant  foot 
was  close  at  hand,  till  bales,  boxes,  boilers, 
and  baggage  of  all  kinds  were  confusedly  in¬ 
termixed  in  the  narrow  space.  Singing  lor^- 
shoremen  trundled  burdens  from  the  lighters 
and  piled  them  on  the  heap,  while  yelling, 
cursing  crowds  fought  over  it  all,  selecting, 
sorting,  loading. 

There  was  no  room  for  more,  yet  hourly 
they  added  to  the  mass.  Teams  splashed 
through  the  lapping  surf,  or  stuck  in  the  deep 
sand  between  hillocks  of  goods.  All  was 
noise,  profanity,  congestion,  and  feverish 
hurry.  This  burning  haste  rang  in  the  voice 
of  the  multitude,  showed  in  its  violence  of 
gesture  and  redness  of  face,  permeated  the 
atmosphere  with  a  magnetic,  electrifying 
energy. 

“It’s  somethin’  fierce  ashore,”  said  the 
oarsman.  “I  been  up  fer  three  days  an’ 
nights  steady — there  ain’t  no  room,  nor  time, 
nor  darkness  to  sleep  in.  Ham  an’  eggs  is  a 
dollar  an’  a  half,  an’  whisky’s  four  bits  a 
throw.”  He  wailed  the  last,  sadly,  as  a 
complaint  unspeakable. 

“  Any  trouble  doin’  ?  ”  inquired  the  old  man. 

“  You  know  it !  ”  the  other  cried  colloquially. 
“There  was  a  massacree  in  the  Northern  last 
night.” 

“Gamblin’  row?” 

“Yep.  Tin-hom  called  ‘ Missou ’  done  it.” 

“Sho!”  said  Dextry.  “I  know  him.  He’s 
a  bad  actor.”  All  three  men  nodded  sagely, 
and  the  girl  wished  for  further  light,  but  they 
volunteered  no  explanation. 

Leaving  the  skiff,  they  plunged  into  turmoil. 
Dodging  through  the  tangle,  they  came  out 
into  fenced  lots  where  tents  stood  wall  to 
wall  and  every  inch  was  occupied.  Here  and 
there  was  a  vacant  spot  gxurded  jealously  by 
its  owner,  who  gazed  sourly  upon  all  men  with 
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the  forbidding  eye  of  suspicion.  Finding  an 
eddy  in  the  confusion,  the  men  stopped. 

“Where  do  you  want  to  go?”  they  asked 
Mbs  Chester. 

There  was  no  longer  in  Glenbter’s  glance 
that  freedom  with  which  he  had  come  to 
regard  the  women  of  the  north.  He  had 
come  to  realize  dully  that  here  was  a  girl 
driven  by  some  strong  purpose  into  a  p>osition 
repellent  to  her.  In  a  man  of  his  type,  her 
independence  awoke  only  admiration  and  her 
coldness  served  but  to  inflame  him  the  more. 
Delicacy,  in  Glenister,  was  lost  in  a  remark¬ 
able  singleness  of  purpose.  He  could  laugh 
at  her  loathing,  smile  under  her  abuse,  and 
remain  utterly  ignorant  that  anything  more 
than  hb  action  in  seizing  her  that  night  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  her  dislike.  He  did  not 
dream  that  he  possessed  characteristics  ab¬ 
horrent  to  her;  and  he  felt  a  keen  reluctance 
at  parting. 

She  extended  both  hands. 

“I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  what 
you  have  done — ^you  two;  but  I  shall  try. 
Good-by!” 

Dextry  gazed  doubtfully  at  hb  own  hand, 
rough  and  gnarly,  then  taking  hers  as  he 
would  have  handled  a  robin’s  egg,  waggled  it 
limply. 

“We  ain’t  goin’  to  turn  you  adrift  this-a- 
way.  Whatever  your  destination  is,  we’ll  see 
you  to  it.” 

“I  can  find  my  friends,”  she  assured  him. 

“Thb  b  the  wrong  latitude  in  which  to 
dispute  a  lady,  but  knowin’  thb  camp  from 
soup  to  nub,  as  I  do,  I  su’gesb  a  male  escort.” 

“Very  well!  I  wish  to  find  Mr.  Struve,  of 
Dunham  &  Struve,  lawyers.” 

“I’ll  take  you  to  their  offices,”  said  Glenb- 
ter.  “You  see  to  the  baggage,  Dex.  Meet 
me  at  the  Second  Class  in  half  an  hour  and 
we’ll  run  out  to  the  Midas.”  They  pushed 
through  the  tangle  of  tenb,  past  piles  of 
lumber,  and  emerged  upon  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  shore. 

Nome  consisted  of  one  narrow  street,  twisted 
between  solid  rows  of  canvas  and  half-erected 
frame  buildings,  ib  every  other  door  that  of  a 
saloon.  There  were  fair-looking  blocks  which 
aspired  to  the  dizzy  height  of  three  stories, 
some  sheathed  in  corrugated  iron,  others 
gleaming  and  galvanized.  Lawyers’  signs, 
doctors’,  surveyors’,  were  in  the  upper  win¬ 
dows.  The  street  was  thronged  with  men 
from  every  land — Helen  Chester  heard  more 
dblecb  than  she  could  count.  Laplanders 
in  quaint,  three-cornered,  padded  caps  idled 


past.  Men  with  the  tan  of  the  tropics  rubbed 
elbows  with  yellow-haired  Norsemen,  and 
near  her  a  carefully  groomed  Frenchman  with 
riding-breeches  and  monocle  was  in  panto¬ 
mime  with  a  skin-dad  Eskimo.  To  her  left 
was  the  sparkling  sea,  alive  with  ships  of 
every  class.  To  her  right  towered  timberless 
mountains,  unpeopled,  unexplored,  forbidding 
and  desolate — their  hollows  inlaid  with  snow. 
On  one  hand  were  the  life  and  the  world  she 
knew,  on  the  other,  silence,  mystery,  possible 
adventure. 

The  roadway  where  she  stood  was  a  crush 
of  sundry  vehicles  from  bicycles  to  dog-hauled 
water-carb,  and  on  all  sides  men  were  labor¬ 
ing  busily,  the  echo  of  hammers  mingling 
with  the  cries  of  teamsters  and  the  tinkle  of 
music  within  the  saloons. 

“And  this  b  midnight,”  exclaimed  Helen 
breathlessly.  “Do  they  ever  rest?” 

“There  bn’t  time — thb  b  a  gold  stampede. 
You  haven’t  caught  the  spirit  of  it  yet.” 

They  climbed  the  stairs  in  a  huge,  iron- 
sheeted  building  to  the  office  of  Dunham  & 
Struve,  and  in  answer  to  their  knock,  a  red¬ 
faced,  white-haired,  tousled  man,  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves  and  stocking-feet,  opened  the  door. 

“What  d’ye  wan’?”  he  bawled,  his  legs 
wavering  uncertainly.  Hb  eyes  were  heavy 
and  blo^shot,  hb  lips  loose,  and  hb  whole 
person  exhaled  alcoholic  fumes  like  a  gust 
from  a  still-house.  Hanging  to  the  knob,  he 
strove  vainly  to  solve  the  mystery  of  his  sus¬ 
penders — hiccuping  intermittently. 

“Humph!  Been  dnmk  ever  since  I  left?” 
question^  Glenister. 

“  Somebody  mus’  have  tol’  you,”  the  lawyer 
replied.  There  was  neither  curiosity,  recogni¬ 
tion,  nor  resentment  in  hb  voice.  In  fact, 
hb  head  drooped  so  that  he  ptaid  no  attention 
to  the  girl,  who  had  shrunk  back  at  sight  of 
him.  He  was  a  young  man,  with  marks  of 
brilliancy  showing  through  the  dissipation 
betrayed  by  hb  sUvery  hair  and  coarsened 
features. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know  what  to  do,”  lamented 
the  girl. 

“  Anybody  ebe  here  beside  you? ”  asked  her 
escort  of  the  lawyer. 

“No,  I’m  runnin’  the  law  business  unas- 
sbted.  Don’t  need  any  help.  Dunham’s  in 
Wash’n’ton,  D.  C.,  the  Ian’  of  the  home,  the 
free  of  the  brave.  What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

He  made  to  cross  the  threshold  hospitably, 
but  tripped,  plunged  forward,  and  would  have 
rolled  down  the  stairs  had  not  Glenister 
gathered  him  up  and  borne  him  back  into  the 
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office,  where  he  tossed  him  upon  a  bed  in  a 
rear  room. 

“Now  what,  Miss  Chester?”  asked  the 
young  man,  returning. 

“Isn’t  that  dreadful?”  she  shuddered. 
“Oh,  and  I  must  see  him  to-night!”  She 
stamped  impatiently.  “I  must  see  him 
alone.” 

“No,  you  mustn’t,”  said  Glenister,  w'ith 
equal  decision .  “In  the  first  place,  he  wouldn ’t 
know  what  you  were  talking  about,  and  in  the 
second  place — I  know  Struve.  He’s  too 
drunk  to  talk  business  and  too  sober  to — well, 
to  see  you  alone.” 

“But  I  must  see  him,”  she  insisted.  “It’s 
what  brought  me  here.  You  don’t  under¬ 
stand.” 

“I  understand  more  than  he  could.  He’s 
in  no  condition  to  act  on  any  important  mat¬ 
ter.  You  come  around  to-morrow  when  he’s 
sober.” 

“It  means  so  much,”  breathed  the  girl. 
“The  beast!” 

Glenister  noted  that  she  had  not  wrung  her 
hands  nor  even  hinted  at  tears,  though  plainly 
her  disappointment  and  anxiety  were  con¬ 
suming  her. 

“Well,  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  wait,  but  I 
don’t  know  where  to  go — some  hotel,  I 
suppose.” 

“There  aren’t  any.  They’re  just  building 
two,  but  to-night  you  couldn’t  hire  a  room  in 
Nome  for  money.  I  was  about  to  say  ‘love 
nor  money.’  Have  you  no  other  friends  here 
— no  women?  Then  you  must  let  me  find  a 
place  for  you.  I  have  a  friend  whose  wife 
will  take  you  in.” 

She  rebelled  at  this.  Was  she  never  to 
have  done  with  this  man’s  favors?  She 
thought  of  returning  to  the  ship,  but  dis¬ 
miss^  that.  She  undertook  to  decline  his 
aid,  but  he  was  half-way  down  the  stairs  and 
paid  no  attention  to  her  beginning — so  she 
followed  him. 

It  was  then  that  Helen  Chester  witnessed 
her  first  tragedy  of  the  frontier,  and  through 
it  came  to  know  better  the  man  whom  she 
disliked  and  with  whom  she  had  been  thrown 
so  fatefully.  Already  she  had  thrilled  at  the 
spell  of  this  country,  but  she  had  not  learned 
that  strength  and  license  cany  blood  and 
violence  as  corollaries. 

Emerging  from  the  doorway  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  they  drifted  slowly  along  the  walk, 
watching  the  crowd.  Beside  the  universal 
tension,  there  were  laughter  and  hope  and 
exhilaration  in  the  faces.  The  enthusiasm  of 


this  boyish  multitude  warmed  one.  The  girl 
wished  to  get  into  this  spirit — to  be  one  of 
them.  Then  suddenly  from  the  babble  at 
their  elbows  came  a  discordant  note,  not  long 
nor  loud,  only  a  few  words,  penetrating  and 
harsh,  with  the  metallic  quality  lent  by 
passion. 

Helen  glanced  over  her  shoulder  to  find 
that  the  smiles  of  the  throng  were  gone  and 
that  its  eyes  w’ere  bent  on  some  scene  in  the 
street,  with  an  eager  interest  she  had  never 
seen  mirrored  before.  Simultaneously  Glen¬ 
ister  spoke: 

“Come  away  from  here.” 

With  the  quickened  eye  of  experience,  he 
foresaw  trouble  and  tried  to  drag  her  on,  but 
she  shook  off  his  grasp  impatiently,  and, 
turning,  gazed  absorbed  at  the  spectacle  which 
unfolded  itself  before  her.  Although  not 
comprehending  the  play  of  events,  she  felt 
vaguely  the  quick  approach  of  some  crisis, 
yet  was  unprepared  for  the  swiftness  with 
which  it  came. 

Her  eyes  had  leaped  to  the  figures  of  two 
men  in  the  street  from  whom  the  rest  had 
separated  like  oil  from  water.  One  was  slim 
and  well  dressed — the  other  bulky,  mackin- 
awed,  and  lowering  of  feature.  It  was  the 
smaller  who  spoke,  and  for  a  moment  she 
misjudged  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  swaying 
carriage  to  be  the  result  of  alcohol,  imtil  she 
saw  that  he  was  racked  with  fuiy. 

“Make  good,  I  tell  you,  quick!  Give  me 
that  bill  of  sale,  you - .” 

The  unkempt  man  swung  on  his  heel  with 
a  growl  and  walked  away,  his  course  leading 
him  toward  Glenister  and  the  girl.  With 
two  strides  he  was  abreast  of  them;  then,  de¬ 
tecting  the  flashing  movement  of  the  other, 
he  whirled  like  a  wild  animal.  His  voice 
had  the  snarl  of  a  beast  in  it. 

“Ye  had  to  have  it,  didn’t  ye?  Well, 
there!” 

The  actions  of  both  men  were  quick  as 
light,  yet  to  the  girl’s  taut  senses  they  seemed 
theatrical  and  deliberate.  Into  her  mind  was 
seared  forever  the  memory  of  that  second,  as 
though  the  shutter  of  a  camera  had  snapped, 
impressing  upon  her  brain  the  scene,  sharp, 
clear-cut,  and  vivid.  The  shaggy  back  of  the 
large  man  almost  brushing  her,  the  rage- 
drunken,  white-shirted  man  in  the  derby  hat, 
the  crowd  sweeping  backward  like  rushes 
before  a  blast,  men  with  arms  flexed  and  feet 
raised  in  flight,  the  glaring  yellow  sign  of  the 
“Gold  Belt  Dance  Hall”  across  the  way — 
these  were  stamped  upon  her  retina,  and  then 
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she  was  jerked  violently  backward,  two  strong 
arms  crushed  her  down  upon  her  knees 
against  the  wall,  and  she  was  smothered  in 
the  arms  of  Roy  Glenister. 

“My  God!  Don’t  move!  We’re  in  line!” 

He  crouched  over  her,  his  cheek  against 
her  hair,  his  weight  forcing  her  down  into  the 
smallest  compass,  his  arms  about  her,  his 
body  forming  a  living  shield  against  the  flying 
bullets.  Over  them  the  big  man  stood,  and  the 
sustained  roar  of  his  gun  was  deafening.  Sim¬ 
ultaneously  they  heard  the  thud  and  felt  the 
jar  of  lead  in  the  thin  boards  against  which 
they  huddled.  Again  the  report  echoed  above 
their  heads,  and  they  saw  the  slender  man  in 
the  street  drop  his  weapon  and  spin  half 
round  as  though  hit  with  some  heavy  hand. 
He  uttered  a  cry  and,  stooping  for  his  gun, 
plunged  forward,  burying  his  face  in  the  sand. 

The  man  by  Glenister’s  side  shouted  curses 
thickly,  and  walked  toward  his  prostrate 
enemy,  firing  at  every  step.  The  wounded 
man  rolled  to  his  side,  and,  raising  himself  on 
his  elbow,  shot  twice,  so  rapidly  that  the  reports 
blended — but  without  checking  his  antago¬ 
nist’s  approach.  Four  more  times  the  relent¬ 
less  assailant  fired  deliberately,  his  last  missile 
sent  as  he  stood  over  the  body  which  twitched 
and  shuddered  at  his  feet,  its  garments  muddy 
and  smeared.  Then  he  turned  and  retraced 
his  steps.  Back  within  arm’s  length  of  the  two 
who  pressed  against  the  building  he  came, 
and  as  he  went  by  they  saw  his  coarse  and 
sullen  features  drawn  and  working  pallidly, 
while  the  breath  whistled  through  his  teeth. 
He  held  his  course  to  the  door  they  had  just 
quitted,  then  as  he  turned  he  coughed 
bestially,  spitting  out  a  mouthful  of  blood. 
His  knees  wavered.  He  vanished  within  the 
portals  and,  in  the  sickly  silence  that  fell,  they 
heard  his  hob-nailed  boots  clumping  slowly 
up  the  stairs. 

Noise  awoke  and  rioted  down  the  thorough¬ 
fare.  Men  rushed  forth  from  every  quarter, 
and  the  ghastly  object  in  the  dirt  was  hidden 
by  a  seething  mass  of  miners. 

Glenister  raised  the  girl,  but  her  head  rolled 
limply,  and  she  would  have  slipped  to  her 
knees  again  had  he  not  placed  his  arm  about 
her  waist.  Her  eyes  were  staring  and  horror- 
filled. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened,”  said  he,  smiling  at 
her  reassuringly;  but  his  own  lips  shook  and 
the  sweat  sto^  out  like  dew  on  him;  for  they 
had  both  been  close  to  death.  There  came 
a  surge  and  swirl  through  the  crowd,  and 
Dextry  swooped  upon  them  like  a  hawk. 


“Be  ye  hurt?  Holy  Mackinaw!  When  I 
see  ’em  blaze  away  I  yells  at  ye  fit  to  bust  my 
throat.  I  shore  thought  you  was  gone. 
Although  I  can’t  say  but  this  killin’  was  a 
sight  for  sore  eyes — so  neat  an’  genteel — 
still,  as  a  rule,  in  these  street  brawls,  it’s  the 
innocuous  bystander  that  has  flowers  sent 
around  to  his  house  afterward.” 

“Look  at  this,”  said  Glenister.  Breast 
high  in  the  wall  against  which  they  had 
crouched,  not  three  feet  apart,  were  bullet 
holes. 

“Them’s  the  first  two  he  unhitched,” 
Dextry  remarked,  jerking  his  head  toward  the 
object  in  the  street.  “Must  have  been  a  new 
gun  an’  pulled  hard — throwed  him  to  the 
right.  See!” 

Even  to  the  girl  it  was  patent  that,  had  she 
not  been  snatched  as  she  was,  the  bullet  would 
have  found  her. 

“Come  away  quick,”  she  panted,  and  they 
led  her  into  a  near-by  store,  where  she  sank 
upon  a  seat  and  trembled  until  Dextry 
brought  her  a  glass  of  whisky. 

“Here,  Miss,”  he  said.  “Pretty  tough  go 
for  a  ‘cheechako.’  I’m  afraid  you  ain’t 
gettin’  enamored  of  this  here  country  a  whole 
lot.” 

For  half  an  hour  he  talked  to  her,  in  his 
whimsical  way,  of  foreign  things,  till  she  was 
quieted.  Then  the  partners  arose  to  go. 
Although  Glenister  had  arranged  for  her  to 
stop  with  the  wife  of  the  merchant  for  the 
rest  of  the  night,  she  would  not. 

“I  can’t  go  to  bed.  Please  don’t  leave  me! 
I’m  too  nervous.  I’ll  go  mad  if  you  do.  The 
strain  of  the  last  week  has  been  too  much  for 
me.  If  I  sleep  I’ll  see  the  faces  of  those  men 
again.” 

Dextry  talked  with  his  companion,  then 
made  a  purchase  which  he  laid  at  the  lady’s 
feet. 

“Here’s  a  pair  of  half-grown  gum  boots. 
You  put  ’em  on  an’  come  with  us.  We’ll 
take  your  mind  off  of  things  complete.  An’, 
as  fer  sweet  dreams,  when  you  get  back  you’ll 
make  the  slumbers  of  the  just  seem  as  rest¬ 
less  as  a  riot  or  the  antics  of  a  mountain  goat 
which  nimbly  leaps  from  crag  to  crag,  and — 
well,  that’s  restless  enough.  Come  on!” 

As  the  sun  slanted  up  out  of  Bering  Sea, 
they  marched  back  toward  the  hills,  their  feet 
ankle  deep  in  the  soft  fresh  moss,  while  the 
air  tasted  like  a  cool  draft,  and  a  myriad 
earthy  odors  rose  up  and  encircled  them. 
Snipe  and  reed  birds  were  noisy  in  the  hollows, 
and  from  the  misty  tundra  lakes  came  the 
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honking  of  brant.  After  their  weary  weeks  on 
shipboard,  the  dewy  freshness  livened  them 
magically,  cleansing  from  their  memories  the 
recent  tragedy,  so  that  the  girl  became  herself 
again. 

“Where  are  we  going?”  she  asked,  at  the 
end  of  an  hour,  pausing  for  breath. 

“Why,  to  the  Midas,  of  course,”  they  said; 
and  one  of  them  vowed  recklessly,  as  he  drank 
in  the  beauty  of  her  clear  eyes  and  the  grace 
of  her  slender,  panting  form,  that  he  would 
gladly  give  his  share  of  all  its  riches  to  undo 
what  he  had  done  one  night  on  the  Santa 
Maria. 

CHAPTER  V 

WHESEIN  A  MAN  APPEARS 

In  the  lives  of  countries  there  are  crises 
where,  for  a  breath,  destinies  lie  in  the  laps 
of  the  gods  and  are  jumbled,  heads  or  tails. 
Thus  are  marked  distinctive  cycles  like  the 
seven  ages  of  a  man,  and  though,  perhaps, 
they  are  too  subtle  to  be  perceived  at  the  time, 
yet  having  swung  past  the  shadowy  mile¬ 
stones,  the  epochs  disclose  themselves. 

Such  a  period  in  the  progress  of  the  Far 
Northwest  was  the  nineteenth  day  of  July, 
although  to  those  concerned  in  the  building 
of  this  new  empire,  the  day  appealed  only  as 
the  date  of  the  coming  of  the  law.  All  Nome 
gathered  on  the  sands  as  lighters  brought 
ashore  Judge  Stillman  and  his  following. 
It  was  held  fitting  that  the  Senator  should 
be  the  ship  to  safeguard  the  dignity  of  the  first 
court  and  to  introduce  Justice  into  this  land  of 
the  wild. 

The  interest  aw’akened  by  His  Honor  was 
augmented  by  the  fact  that  he  was  met  on  the 
beach  by  a  charming  girl,  who  flung  herself 
upon  him  wdth  evident  delight. 

“That’s  his  niece,”  said  some  one.  “She 
came  up  on  the  first  boat — name’s  Chester — 
swell  looker,  eh?” 

Another  newcomer  attracted  even  more 
notice  than  the  limb  of  the  law:  a  gigantic, 
well-groomed  man,  with  keen,  close-set  eyes, 
and  that  indefinable  easy  movement  and 
polished  bearing  that  come  from  confidence, 
health,  and  travel.  Unlike  the  others,  he  did 
not  dally  on  the  beach  nor  display  much  in¬ 
terest  in  his  surroundings;  but,  with  purpose¬ 
ful  frown  strode  through  the  press,  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  city.  His  companion  was  Struve’s 
partner,  Dunham,  a  middle-aged,  pompous 
man.  They  went  directly  to  the  offices  of 


Dunham  &  Struve,  where  they  found  the 
white-haired  junior  partner. 

“Mighty  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara,”  said  Struve.  “Your  name  is  a 
household  word  in  my  part  of  the  country. 
My  people  were  mixed  up  in  Dakota  politics 
somewhat,  so  I’ve  always  had  a  great  admi¬ 
ration  for  you  and  I’m  glad  you’ve  come  to 
Alaska,  lliis  is  a  big  country  and  we  need 
big  men.” 

“Did  you  have  any  trouble?”  Dunham  in¬ 
quired  when  the  three  had  adjourned  to  a 
private  room. 

“Trouble,”  said  Struve  ruefully;  “well,  I 
wonder  if  I  did.  Miss  Chester  brought  me 
your  instructions  O.  K.  and  I  got  busy  right 
off.  But,  tell  me  this — how  did  you  get  the 
girl  to  act  as  messenger?” 

“There  was  no  one  else  to  send,”  answered 
McNamara.  “Dunham  intended  sailing  on 
the  first  boat,  but  he  was  detained  in  Washing¬ 
ton  with  me,  and  the  Judge  had  to  wait  for  us 
at  Seattle.  We  were  afraid  to  trust  a  stranger 
for  fear  he  might  get  curious  and  examine  the 
papers.  That  would  have  meant — ”  .  He 
moved  his  hand  eloquently. 

Struve  nodded.  “I  see.  Does  she  know 
what  was  in  the  documents?” 

“  Decidedly  not.  Women  and  business  don’t 
mix.  I  hopje  you  didn’t  tell  her  anything.” 

“No,  I  haven’t  had  a  chance.  She  seemed 
to  take  a  dislike  to  me  for  some  reason.  I 
haven’t  seen  her  since  the  day  after  she  got 
here.” 

“The  Judge  told  her  it  had  something  to 
do  with  preparing  the  way  for  his  court,”  said 
Dunham,  “and  that  if  the  papers 'were  not 
delivered  before  he  arrived,  it  might  cause  a 
lot  of  trouble — litigation,  riots,  bloodshed,  and 
all  that.  He  filled  her  up  on  generalities  till 
the  girl  was  frightened  to  death  and  thought 
the  safety  of  her  uncle  and  the  whole  country 
depended  on  her.” 

“Well,”  continued  Struve,  “it’s  dead  easy 
to  hire  men  to  jump  claims  and  it’s  dead  easy 
to  buy  their  rights  afterward,  particularly 
when  they  know  they  haven’t  got  any — but 
what  course  do  you  follow  when  owners  go 
gunning  for  you?” 

McNamara  laughed. 

“Who  did  that?” 

“A  benevolent,  silver-haired  old  Texan 
pirate  by  the  name  of  Dextry.  He’s  one- 
half  owner  in  the  Midas  and  the  other  half 
mountain  lion;  as  peaceable,  you’d  imagine, 
as  a  benediction,  but  with  the  temperament 
of  a  Geronimo.  I  sent  Galloway  out  to  re- 
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locate  the  claim,  and  he  got  his  notices  up  in 
the  night  when  they  were  asleep,  but  at  6  A.11. 
he  came  flying  back  to  my  room  and  nearly 
hanunered  the  door  down.  I’ve  seen  fright 
in  varied  forms  and  phases,  but  he  had  them 
all  with  some  added  starters. 

‘“Hide  me  out,  quick!’  he  panted. 

“‘What’s  up?’  I  asked. 

“I’ve  stirred  up  a  breakfast  of  grizzly  bear, 
snuiUpox,  and  sudden  death  and  it  don’t  set 
well  on  my  stummick.  Let  me  in.’ 

“I  had  to  keep  him  hidden  three  days,  for 
this  gentle-mannered  old  cannibal  roamed  the 
streets  with  a  cannon  in  his  hand,  breathing 
fire  and  pestilence.” 

“Anybody  else  act  up?”  queried  Dunham. 

“No;  all  the  rest  are  Swedes  and  they 
haven’t  got  the  nerve  to  fight.  They  couldn’t 
lick  a  spoon  if  they  tried.  These  other  men 
are  different,  though.  There’s  two  of  them, 
the  old  one  and  a  young  fellow.  I’m  a  little 
afraid  to  mix  it  up  with  them.  If  their  claim 
wasn’t  the  best  in  the  district,  I’d  say  let  it 
alone.” 

“I’ll  attend  to  that,”  said  Dunham. 

Struve  resumed: 

“Yes,  gentlemen,  I’ve  been  working  pretty 
hard  and  also  pretty  much  in  the  dark  so  far. 
I’m  groping  for  light.  When  Miss  Chester 
brought  in  the  papers  I  got  busy  instanter.  I 
clouded  the  title  to  the  richest  placers  in  the 
region,  but  I’m  blamed  if  I  quite  see  the  use  of 
it.  We’d  be  thrown  out  of  any  court  in  the 
land  if  we  took  them  to  law.  What’s  the 
game — blackmail  ?  ” 

“  Humph !  ”  ejaculated  McNamara.  “  What 
do  you  take  me  for?” 

“Well,  it  does  seem  small  for  Alec  Mc¬ 
Namara,  but  I  can’t  see._what  else  you’re 
up  to.” 

“Within  a  week  I’ll  be  running  every  good 
mine  in  the  Nome  district.” 

McNamara’s  voice  was  calm  but  decisive, 
his  glance  keen  and  alert,  while  about  him 
clung  such  a  breath  of  power  and  confidence 
that  it  compelled  belief  even  in  the  face  of  this 
astounding  speech. 

In  spite  of  himself,  Wilton  Struve,  lawyer, 
rake,  and  gentlemanly  adventurer,  felt  his 
heart  leap  at  what  the  other’s  daring  implied. 
The  proposition  was  utterly  past  belief,  and 
yet,  looking  into  the  man’s  purposeful  eyes, 
he  believed. 

“That’s  big — awful  big — too  big,”  the 
younger  man  murmured.  “Why,  man,  it 
means  you’ll  handle  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
day!” 


Dunham  shifted  hb  feet  in  the  silence  and 
licked  his  dry  lips. 

“Of  course  it’s  big,  but  Mr.  McNamara’s 
the  biggest  man  that  ever  came  to  Alaska,”  he 
said. 

“And  I’ve  got  the  biggest  scheme  that  ever 
came  north,  backed  by  the  biggest  men  in 
Washington,”  continued  the politidan.  “Look 
here!”  He  displayed  a  typewritten  sheet 
bearing  parallel  lists  of  names  and  figures. 
Struve  gasped  incredulously. 

“Those  are  my  stockholders  and  that  is 
their  share  in  the  venture.  Oh,  yes;  we’re 
incorporated — under  the*  laws  of  Arizona — 
secret,  of  course;  it  would  never  do  for  the 
names  to  get  out.  I’m  showing  you  this  only 
because  I  want  you  to  be  satisfied  who’s 
behind  me.” 

“Lord,  I’m  satisfied,”  said  Struve,  laughing 
nervously.  “Dunham  was  with  you  when 
you  figured  the  scheme  out  and  he  met  some 
of  your  friends  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
If  he  says  it’s  all  right,  that  settles  it.  But 
say,  suppose  anything  went  wrong  with  the 
company  and  it  leaked  out  who  those  stock¬ 
holders  are?” 

“There’s  no  danger.  I  have  the  books 
where  they  will  be  burned  at  the  first  sign. 
We’d  have  had  our  own  land  laws  passed  but 

for  .Sturtevant  of  Nevada,  -  him.  He 

blocked  us  in  the  Senate.  However,  my 
plan  is  this.”  He  rapidly  outlined  his  prop¬ 
osition  to  the  listeners,  while  a  light  of 
admiration  grew  and  shone  in  the  reckless 
face  of  Struve. 

“  By  heavens,  you’re  a  wonder  I  ”  he  cried  at 
the  close,  “and  I’m  with  you  body  and  soul. 
It’s  dangerous — that’s  why  I  like  it.” 

“Dangerous?”  McNamara  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  “Bah!  Where  is  the  danger? 
We’ve  got  the  law — or  rather,  we  are  the 
law.  Now,  let’s  get  to  work.” 

It  seemed  that  the  Boss  of  Dakota  was  no 
sluggard.  He  discarded  coat  and  waistcoat 
and  tackled  the  documents  which  Struve  laid 
before  him,  going  through  them  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind.  Gradually  he  infected  the  others  with 
his  energy,  and  soon  behind  the  locked  doors 
of  Dunham  &  Struve  there  were  only  haste 
and  fever  and  plot  and  intrigue. 

As  Helen  Chester  led  the  Judge  toward  the 
flamboyant,  three-storied  hotel,  she  prattled 
to  him  light-heartedly.  The  fascination  of 
a  new  land  already  held  her  fast,  and  now 
she  felt,  in  addition,  security  and  relief. 
Glenister  saw  them  from  a  distance  and 
strode  forward  to  greet  them. 
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He  beheld  a  man  of  perhaps  threescore 
years,  benign  of  aspect  save  for  the  eyes, 
which  were  neither  clear  nor  steady,  but  had 
the  trick  of  looking  past  one.  Glenister 
thought  the  mouth,  too,  rather  weak  and 
vacillating;  but  the  clean-shaven  face  was 
dignihed  by  learning  and  acumen  and  was 
wrinkled  in  pleasant  fashion. 

“My  niece  has  just  told  me  of  your  service 
to  her,”  the  old  gentleman  began.  “I  am 
happy  to  know  you,  sir.” 

“  Besides  being  a  brave  knight  and  assisting 
ladies  in  distress,  Mr.  Glenister  is  a  ver>’  great 
and  wonderful  man,”  Helen  explained  lightly. 
“He  owns  the  Midas.” 

“Indeed,”  said  the  old  man,  his  shifting 
eyes  now  resting  full  on  the  other  with  a 
flash  of  unmistakable  interest.  “I  hear  that 
is  a  wonderful  mine.  Have  you  begun  work 
yet?” 

“No.  We’ll  commence  sluicing  day  after 
to-morrow.  It  has  been  a  late  spring.  The 
snow  in  the  gulch  was  deep  and  the  ground 
thaws  slowly.  We’ve  been  building  houses 
and  doing  dead  work,  but  we’ve  got  our  men 
on  the  ground,  waiting.” 

“lam  greatly  interested.  Won’t  you  walk 
with  us  to  the  hotel?  I  want  to  hear  more 
about  these  wonderful  placers.” 

“Well,  they  are  great  placers,”  said  the 
miner,  as  the  three  walked  on  together;  “no¬ 
body  knows  how  great  because  we’ve  only 
scratched  at  them  yet  In  the  flrst  place  the 
ground  is  so  shallow  and  the  gold  is  so  easy  to 
get  that  if  nature  didn’t  saf^uard  us  in  the 
winter  we’d  never  dare  to  leave  our  claims  for 
fear  of  ‘snipers.’  They’d  run  in  and  rob  us.” 

“How  much  will  the  Anvil  Creek  mines 
produce  this  summer?”  queried  the  Judge. 

“It’s  hard  to  tell,  sir;  but  we  expect  to 
average  five  thousand  a  day  from  the  Midas 
alone,  and  there  are  other  claims  just  as 
good.” 

“Your  title  is  all  clear,  I  dare  say,  eh?” 

“Absolutely,  except  for  one  jumper,  and 
we  don’t  take  him  seriously.  A  fellow  named 
Galloway  relocated  us  one  night  last  month, 
but  he  didn’t  allege  any  grounds  for  doing  so, 
and  we  could  never  find  trace  of  him.  If  we 
had,  our  title  would  be  as  clean  as  snow 
again.”  He  said  the  last  with  a  peculiar 
inflection. 

“You  wouldn’t  use  violence,  I  trust?” 

“Sure!  Why  not?  It  has  worked  all  right 
heretofore.” 

“But,  my  dear  sir,  those  days  are  gone. 


The  law  is  here  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  abide  by  it.” 

“Well,  perhaps  it  is;  but  in  this  country 
we  consider  a  man’s  mine  as  sacred  as  his 
family.  We  didn’t  know  what  a  lock  and 
key  were  in  the  early  times  and  we  didn’t 
have  any  troubles  except  famine  and  hard¬ 
ship.  It’s  different  now,  though.  Why, 
there  have  been  more  claims  jumped  around 
here  this  spring  than  in  the  whole  length  and 
history  of  the  Yukon.” 

They  had  reached  the  hotel,  and  Glenister 
paused,  turning  to  the  girl  as  the  Judge  entered. 
WTien  she  started  to  follow,  he  detained  her. 

“I  came  down  from  the  hills  on  purpose  to 
see  you.  It  has  been  a  long  week - ” 

“Don’t  talk  that  way,”  she  interrupted 
coldly.  “I  don’t  care  to  hear  it.” 

here — what  makes  you  shut  me  out, 
wrap  yourself  up  in  your  haughtiness?  I’m 
sorry  for  what  I  did  that  night — I’ve  told  you 
so  reputedly.  I’ve  wrung  my  soul  for  that 
act  till  there’s  nothing  left  but  repentance.” 

“It  is  not  that,”  she  said  slowly.  “I  have 
been  thinking  it  over  during  the  past  month, 
and  now  that  I  have  gain^  an  insight  into 
this  life  I  see  that  it  wasn’t  an  unnatural  thing 
for  you  to  do.  It’s  terrible  to  think  of,  but 
it’s  true.  I  don’t  mean  that  it  was  pardon¬ 
able,”  she  continued  quickly,  “for  it  wasn’t, 
and  I  hate  you  when  I  think  about  it,  but  I 
suppose  I  put  myself  into  a  position  to  invite 
such  actions.  No;  I’m  sufficiently  broad¬ 
minded  not  to  blame  you  unreasonably,  and 
I  think  I  could  like  you  in  spite  of  it,  just 
for  what  you  have  done  for  me;  but  that  isn’t 
all.  There  is  something  deeper.  You  saved 
my  life  and  I’m  grateful,  but  you  frighten  me, 
always.  It  is  the  cruelty  in  your  strength,  it’s 
something  away  back  in  you — lustful,  and 
ferocious,  and  wild,  and  crouching.” 

He  smiled  wryly. 

“It  is  my  local  color,  maybe — absorbed 
from  this  country.  I’ll  try  to  change,  though, 
if  you  want  me  to.  I’ll  let  them  rope  and 
throw  and  brand  me.  I’ll  take  on  the  graces 
of  civilization  and  put  away  revenge  and 
ambition  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  if  it  will  make 
you  like  me  any  better.  Why,  I’ll  even 
promise  not  to  violate  the  person  of  our  claim 
jumper  if  I  catch  him;  and  Heaven  knows, 
that  means  that  Samson  has  parted  with  his 
locks.” 

“I  think  I  could  like  you  if  you  did,”  she 
said,  “but  you  can’t  do  it.  You  are  a 
savage.” 


The  Spoilers”  will  be  continued  in  the  January  number. 
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‘"■I ''HE  very  first  Christmas  since  our  en- 
gagement,”  she  said  softly. 

“The  very  last  Christmas  before  our  wed¬ 
ding,”  he  added  with  the  masculine  propen¬ 
sity  for  grasping  at  future  happiness  instead  of 
loving  the  good  present  moment,  woman-wise. 

“  It’s  the  happiest  Christmas  I’ve  ever  had.” 
She  was  smiling  at  him  with  frank  sweet  ad¬ 
mission  in  the  brown  eyes  that  knew  so  well 
the  teasing  tricks  of  coquetry,  and  even  a  mere 
man  realized  how  good  a  moment  this  one  was. 
Conversation  languished  and  such  discon¬ 
nected  snatches  of  it  as  survived  were  rational 
and  intelligible  only  to  lovers’  ears. 

“  It  will  make  you  happier  to  have  the  day 
with  me  here  in  the  country  than  it  would  to 
be  in  the  gayest  place  in  the  world,  won’t 
it?”  the  girl  asked. 

Gordon’s  answer  was  eminently  satisfac¬ 
tory  but  is  not  a  matter  of  record. 

“Wasn’t  your  mother  a  brick  to  open  Hill- 
crest  for  holiday  week'.”  he  added  later. 
“Awful  nuisance  for  her,  I  suppose,  but 
Christmas  isn’t  really  Christmas  in  town. 
Just  look  at  this  beautiful  world.” 

“Heavenly,”  assented  the  girl,  drawing  a 
deep  breath  of  the  crisp,  tingling  air. 

They  stood  on  the  top  of  a  knoll  at  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  and  looked  off  over  the  rolling, 
snow-covered  meadow  land  to  the  purple  hills 
piled  range  upon  range  to  where  the  last  far 
line  struck  clear  against  the  pale  morning 
sky.  At  their  left,  the  timber-line  trailed  in 
desultory  fashion  down  to  a  small  lake  whose 
waters  slept  beneath  a  covering  of  ice  glinting 
in  wind-swept  patches  or  heaped  high  with 
soft  swirls  of  snow. 

Gordon’s  arm  slipped  round  the  girl’s  slim 
waist,  with  an  ease  that  indicated  habit. 

“One  can  breathe  and  be  glad  here,”  he 
said  with  content  written  large  on  his  strong 
face.  “  New  York  isn’t  roomy  enough  for  my 
happiness,  sweetheart.  I’m  so  glad  to  get  out 
to  the  woods  and  fields  and  hiUs  with  it.  Isn’t 
that  Filkins?” 
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The  swoop  from  sentiment  to  everj’-day 
question  of  fact  was  abrupt.  So  was  the 
movement  which  left  presented  to  the  view 
of  the  apologetic  Filkins  an  erect  and  indif¬ 
ferent  young  woman  gazing  idly  at  the  lake, 
and,  at  some  distance,  a  stolid  young  man 
whose  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the 
sky-line  of  the  everlasting  hills.  Filkins’s  lit¬ 
tle  cough  was  deprecatory  in  the  extreme. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir.  It’s  a  telegram,  if  you 
please.  Cornin’  so  early,  sir,  we  thought  it 
might  be  somethin’  particular,  and  Ellen  the 
cook  she  said  she  seen  you  and  Miss  Suzanne 
goin’  for  a  walk  awhile  ago.  There  wasn’t 
none  of  the  family  up  yet,  so  I  made  bold  to 
see  if  I  could  find  you,  sir.”  Gordon  held  out 
his  hand  for  the  despatch. 

“Yes,  I  see.  Thank  you,  Filkins.  Very 
good  of  you.  You  needn’t  wait.”  The  ser¬ 
vant  melted  away  in  well-trained  fashion,  and 
the  indifferent  young  woman  wrenched  her 
attention  from  the  lake  and  moved  a  step 
nearer  her  companion  in  nature-study. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked,  with  a  touch  of 
alarm.  “I  loathe  telegrams.  They  always 
frighten  me.  There’s  a  pricking  in  my 
thumbs  that  says  the  horrid  thing  is  going  to 
spoil  something.  Do  read  it,  Billy.” 

“From  the  office,  I  suppose,”  Gordon  said 
tranquilly  as  he  tore  the  envelope  open. 
Then  as  he  read,  his  face  took  on  an  expression 
of  the  liveliest  interest. 

“By  Jove,”  he  muttered.  “Old  Carring¬ 
ton!  W’ell,  by  Jove.” 

»  His  sweetheart  gave  his  arm  a  little  shake. 

“WTiat  is  it,  Billy?  Tell  me  what  it  is 
this  minute.” 

For  an  instant  he  did  not  answer,  did  not 
even  seem  to  have  heard  her,  and  she  resented 
it  hotly.  Suzanne  Herrick  was  not  used  to 
having  to  speak  twice  to  men,  certainly  not  to 
this  chief  of  her  slaves. 

“Billy  Gordon!” 

The  man  came  back  to  her,  but  there  was  a 
smile  around  his  lips  and  a  light  in  his  eyes 
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that  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  her  resentment 
quickened  to  jealousy  of  the  tenderness  in 
which  she  had  no  share. 

“It’s  Carrington,”  said  the  man,  with  a  ring 
of  genuine  gladness  in  his  voice. 

“So  you  said — also  ‘By  Jove’ — but  what 
has  Carrington  done?  Why  did  he  telegraph 
to  you?” 

Gordon  was  reading  the  telegram  again, 
still  with  that  warm,  eager  look  on  his  face. 

“You  remember  about  Carrington?”  he 
said  at  last. 

“Yes,  the  man  you  were  with  out  West?” 

“The  finest  fellow  on  God’s  earth.” 

Suzanne  felt  a  swift  but  firm  conriction 
that  she  should  dislike  Mr.  Carrington  if  they 
should  meet. 

“He  did  everything  for  me,  you  know, 
when  I  was  a  tenderfoot  in  Wyoming.  No¬ 
body  knows  half  I  owe  him.  I’d  have  been 
bowled  over  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Carrington. 
He  had  been  over  from  England  for  five  years 
and  he  knew  the  country’ — and  the  boys  knew 
■him.  There  wasn’t  any  fooling  with  Duke. 
His  name’s  Jim,  but  they  called  him  the  Duke 
out  there  because  he  was  so  blamed  fastidious 
and  proud  in  some  ways.  He  was  a  pardner 
in  a  million  and  I  had  the  tuck  to  get  him. 
Heaven  knows  why.  I  wasn’t  half  good 
enough  for  the  friendship  he  gave  me,  but  he 
made  a  man  of  me,  the  Duke  did.  I  haven’t 
seen  him  in  ten  years  and  he  has  written  only 
once  or  twice.” 

The  girl’s  face  was  a  profitable  study  but 
Gordon  was  absorbed  in  his  theme. 

“But  did  he  telegraph?”  she  repeated 
impatiently. 

The  man  came  out  of  his  reminiscent  trance, 
and  his  face  lengthened. 

“WTiy — ”  he  began  lamely. 

“Wliat  does  he  want?”  she  insisted. 

“  It’s  too  bad,  sweetheart.  It’s  a  confound¬ 
ed  shame.  Now  isn’t  it  the  devil’s  own 
luck  ?  ” 

There  was  a  little  frown  <rf  apprehension 
between  the  girl’s  brown  eyes. 

“What?”  Her  voice  had  a  crisp  curtness 
foreign  to  it,  and  the  embarrassment  in  Gor¬ 
don’s  face  deepened. 

“Well,  you  see — ”  He  made  a  brave  start 
but  stopped.  She  waited.  “You  see,  Car¬ 
rington’s  cousin  over  in  England  has  passed 
in  his  checks  and  the  old  chap  has  come  into 
a  pot  of  money.” 

“Yes.”  She  was  still  waiting,  non-com¬ 
mittally. 

“They’ve  had  some  trouble  finding  him. 


He  had  word  only  a  day  or  two  ago  and  he  has 
to  get  over  to  England  on  the  run,  so  he  sails 
to-morrow  morning  eariy.” 

“Yes?”  The  frown  had  disappeared. 
The  charming  face  was  suspiciously  smooth 
and  expressionless.  She  saw  \-aguely  what 
was  coming. 

“He  won’t  be  coming  back  in  years,  maybe 
not  at  all,  and  he  wants  to  see  me.”  Gordon 
halted  and  looked  propitiatingly  at  the  very 
calm  and  dignified  young  woman.  She  made 
no  remark. 

“You  see  the  telegram  went  to  New’  York. 
He  didn’t  know.” 

“You  are  thinking  of  spending  Christmas 
in  New  York?” 

It  was  a  most  p(^te  inquiry,  painfully, 
elaborately  polite  and  formal. 

Gordon  gasped. 

“No,  dear,  of  course  not.  I  couldn’t  lose 
all  our  Christmas,  but  I  can’t  fail  my  old 
pardner,  you  know.  You  see  he’s  coming 
East  on  that  Chicago  express.  I  could  catch 
him  by  wrire  on  the  train  and  get  him  to  stop 
over  a  train  or  two  at  Albany.  Then  I  couki 
run  down  on  that  nine-thirty  and  spend  the 
time  with  him  and  get  back  here  at  six-thirty. 
I’d  hate  horribly  to  give  up  the  time  with  you, 
dear,  but  we’ve  had  this  beautiful  morning 
and  we’ll  have  all  the  evening  after  six-thirty. 
You  can  see  how  it  is,  can’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I  see  exactly  bow  it  is.” 

The  winter  landscape  took  on  a  tropical 
aspect  compared  with  the  iciness  of  the 
diminutive  young  person  at  Gordon’s  side. 
It  is  your  small  woman  who  can  freeze  most 
solidly. 

The  big  man  looked  down  at  her,  helpless, 
adoring,  apologetic,  pleading,  but  she  did  not 
lift  her  eyes  to  meet  his,  and  he,  reasoning  by 
masculine  logic,  could  not  understand.  His¬ 
tory  holds  no  revelations  for  the  lover.  He  is 
ever  too  busy  making  history  himself  to  profit 
by  the  blaz^  trail  his  fellow  lovers  have  left 
behind  them.  It  was  unreasonable  of  the 
small  woman  to  feel  so  about  his  being  away 
for  a  few  hours,  he  thought.  She  ought  to 
imderstand  one’s  obligations  to  an  old  chum. 
That  she  could  be  jealous  of  the  man  who  was 
his  friend  never  even  remotely  occurred  to  him. 

“WTiy,  Carrington  saved  my  life  when  I 
had  the  fever,”  he  said  tentatively. 

The  fact  only  added  to  her  grudge  against 
Carrington.  Nobody  had  a  right  to  do  such 
a  big  thing  for  Billy.  He  bdonged  to  her. 
She  wanted  to  be  his  past  as  well  as  his  pres¬ 
ent  and  future,  but  a  man  could  not  be  ex- 
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pected  to  appreciate  all  that,  and  Gordon 
blundered  on  futilely. 

“  I  really  owe  it  to  him  to  see  him  before  he 
goes,  dearest.  An  old  friendship  like  that 
means  such  a  lot  to  a  fellow.  There’s  nothing 
like  it,  and  I’d  be  away  only  for  a  few  hours.” 

“Naturally  the  time  doesn’t  seem  long  to 
you.” 

“  Why,  sweetheart,  I  hate  it  worse  than  you 
can.  I’m  awfully  sorry’  it  happens  this  way, 
but - ” 

“You’d  rather  make  me  unhappy  than  dis¬ 
appoint  him.” 

There  was  a  treacherous  wobble  in  her 
voice  which  she  tried  \’ainly  to  suppress. 

The  man  looked  bigger,  more  helpless  than 
ever.  WTien  one’s  sweetheart  won’t  have 
one’s  arm  around  her  and  won’t  be  kissed 
and  won’t  understand,  what  is  a  poor  fellow 
to  do? 

“I  wouldn’t  make  you  unhappy  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world,  little  girl,  but  you  see, 
Carrington - ” 

“I  hate  him,”  flashed  Suzanne. 

Gordon  stared  at  her  in  blank  surprise. 

“  Why,  you  never  even  met  him,”  he  began, 
but  she  interrupted  him. 

“  I  don’t  care.  I  simply  loathe  and  despise 
him  and  Tm  sure  he  had  a  perfectly  horrid 
influence  over  you.  He  hasn’t  any  right  to 
you.  It’s  our  Christmas  and  I’ve  just  counted 
on  it  and  counted  on  it.” 

“Well,  so  have  I,”  murmured  Gordon,  but 
the  Unreasonable  One  swept  on. 

“  If  you  loved  me  you  wouldn’t  let  anything 
take  you  away  from  me.  You  wouldn’t 
make  me  miserable  for  any  man  even  if  you 
did  like  him  a  long  time  ago.”  The  wobble 
was  momentarily  growing  more  pronounced, 
and  though  the  pretty  head  was  still  haughty 
in  its  pose,  the  long  lashes  were  wet  and  the 
stubborn  little  chin  did  not  match  the  trem¬ 
bling  lips.  Suzanne  angry  was  confusing 
and  appalling.  Suzanne  unhappy  was  over¬ 
whelming.  Gordon  tried  once  more  to  take 
her  in  his  arms,  but  the  praiseworthy  effort 
was  not  crow  ned  by  success. 

“It’s  the  first  Christmas  of  our  engagement 
and  we’ll  be  married — at  least  we  were  going 
to  be  married  before  next  Christmas.  If  you 
cared  at  all  you  wouldn’t  even  have  considered 
going  away  to  meet  any  one.” 

She  was  crying  now  and  Gordon’s  heart 
melted  within  him,  but  a  memorv’  of  Duke 
Carrington’s  fact  and  of  a  voice  w’ith  loyal 
friendship  tingling  through  it,  kept  him  from 
surrendering  incontinently. 


“  Don’t,  dear  heart.  Don’t  cry,”  he  begged. 
“There’s  no  one  in  the  world  for  me  except 
you — but ” 

“But,”  she  echoed,  “you  care  more  about 
Mr.  Carrington’s  happiness  than  about  mine.” 

W’ith  a  sudden  change  of  tactics,  she  leaned 
toward  him,  taking  a  coat  lapel  in  each 
hand. 

“You  won’t  go,  Billy?”  she  begged,  the 
anger  gone  from  her  face,  her  voice  coaxing 
sweet.  “Billy,  dear,  you  wouldn’t  be  so 
horrid  to  me;  you’ll  stay,  won’t  you?”  Her 
face  was  very  near  his,  her  eyes  were  full  of 
love-light,  her  lips  were  ripe  for  kissing. 

For  a  moment,  Gcndon’s  conscience  sank 
into  profound  coma.  How  could  a  fellow- 
refuse  anything  Suzanne  Herrick  asked  in 
such  fashion? — and  as  the  question  filtered 
through  his  brain  it  brou^t  a  flash  of  revela¬ 
tion.  A  fellow  couldn’t.  He  had  never  re¬ 
fused  ho-  anvthing,  however  unreasonable. 
He  had  always  given  in  to  her  every  whim, 
had  never  been  able  to  say  no  when  she  coaxed 
or  cried.  It  had  been  the  same  with  all  her 
family,  all  her  friends.  She  had  been  a 
t>Tant — ^a  lo^-ablc  one,  but  from  her  will  there 
had  been  no  appeal.  A  long  line  of  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrenders  came  to  his  memory,  and 
the  innate  sturdiness  of  the  man’s  nature 
rose  in  revest.  It  was  ri^t  that  her  will 
should  be  his — to  a  certain  point,  but  to  marn,- 
a  woman  to  whom  one  had  never  said  no, 
and  to  try  the  effect  of  the  no  afterward  or 
sink  to  a  spineless  status  in  one’s  own  family 
— the  man’s  face  flushed.  Carrington  had  a 
claim  upon  him — the  claim  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  men.  He  had  been  such  a  friend  as 
only  a  man  can  be.  He  had  helped  him  in  a 
thousand  ways,  had  staked  him,  nursed  him, 
fought  for  him,  shared  roof  and  food  and 
clothes  and  courage  with  him,  kept  him  on  his 
feet  when  the  worid  went  wrong — and  all 
with  the  laugh  and  the  jest  that  are  the  man’s 
shield  for  sentiment,  ^mething  stirred  deep 
in  Gordon’s  heart  and  surged  up  to  his  throat. 
He  gulped  it  down,  but  the  urge  of  it  brought 
a  glow  to  his  eyes,  a  firmness  to  his  lips.  To 
some  men  God  sends  a  friend..  There  are 
few-  gifts  worthier. 

The  man’s  gray  eyes  met  the  coaxing  brown 
ones,  and  in  her  heart,  with  a  startled  amaze¬ 
ment,  Suzanne  recognized  impending  defeat. 

“  Billy,”  she  pleaded. 

His  eyes  were  very  tender  but  he  shook 
his  head. 

“No,  little  girl,  I’ve  got  to  go.  It  wouldn’t 
be  the  square  thing  to  stay.” 
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“Billy!”  It  was  an  incredulous  protest 
this  time. 

“Try  to  understand  it,  sweetheart.” 

The  rank  mutiny  left  her  speechless  for  a 
moment.  He  was  actually  refusing  to  do 
what  she  wanted  him  to  do.  The  world  was 
upside  down,  her  throne  was  tottering  under 
her.  She  lapsed  into  frank  feminine  unreason. 

“Billy  Gordon,  you  shan’t  go.  I  won’t 
budge  from  this  log  until  you  promise  me 
you’ll  stay.” 

She  sat  down  squarely  upon  a  log  and 
hurled  defiance  at  the  six  feet  of  sheepish 
but  determined  manhood  before  her. 

“Come,  dear,”  he  said  in  cajoling  accents. 
“Everybody’ll  be  down  to  breakfast.” 

She  shook  a  stubborn  and  absurdly  charm¬ 
ing  head. 

“I  won’t  budge.  No,  you  needn’t  laugh. 
I’m  quite  serious.  I’ll  not  move  from  this 
log  until  you  promise.” 

Gordon  put  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
storm  coat  and  looked  down  at  her  reflec¬ 
tively.  She  was  so  little,  so  dear,  so  exasper¬ 
ating,  so  defiant. 

“You’ll  catch  cold.” 

She  ignored  the  remark. 

He  tried  the  masterful. 

“Come,  Suzanne,  this  is  all  nonsense. 
Breakfast  is  ready  and  they’ll  be  waiting  for 
us.” 

She  burrowed  in  the  snow  with  the  toe  of 
one  snuiU  boot  and  gave  no  sign  that  she 
heard  him. 

A  resolve  formed  itself  in  Gordon’s  puzzled 
brain.  He  smiled  cheerfully. 

“  You’ll  miss  the  presents.  There’s  a  small 
mountain  of  them  at  your  place.  I  looked 
into  the  dining-room  as  I  came  out.” 

A  flicker  of  interest  dawned  in  her  eyes  but 
was  promptly  extinguished. 

“You’d  really  better  come.” 

He  was  buttoning  his  coat  in  leisurely  fash¬ 
ion.  The  wretch  was  actually  going  to  leave 
her. 

“Of  course,  if  you’ve  made  up  your  mind 
to  stay  here,  there’s  no  use  urging.”  he  said 
with  cheerful  calmness,  “but  it’s  very  silly. 
You’d  much  better  come.” 

She  cast  a  look  of  utter  scorn  at  him. 

“I  hate  to  leave  you,  but  I’m  pretty  cold 
and  horribly  hungry.  I  suppose  you’d  rather 
have  my  room  than  my  company  anyway.” 

“  I  certainly  w’ould,”  said  the  stiffly  dignified 
small  woman  on  the  log. 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  thought.”  He  was 
imperturbably  good-natured. 


“I’m  sorry  I  can’t  promise  what  you  want, 
but  I’d  be  no  sort  of  a  man  if  I  did.  It 
wouldn’t  be  white,  and  there  are  some  things 
a  man  can’t  afford  to  do  even  for  the  woman 
who  is  all  the  world  to  him.  I  shouldn’t  be 
fit  to  love  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world,  if  I 
could  go  back  on  a  chum  who  had  done  for 
me  w’hat  Carrington  did.  I  wish  you’d  come, 
dear.” 

She  turned  her  back  upon  him. 

“I’ll  bring  your  presents  out  to  you,  if 
you’d  care  to  have  me  do  it.  It’s  a  shame 
for  you  not  to  see  them,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  stay  here  indefinitely — ”  His  voice  was 
quite  grave,  but  the  eyes  that  surveyed  the 
eloquent  back  tw'inkled.  Masculine  common 
sense  appreciated  the  humor  in  a  situation 
that  might  nevertheless  have  most  unfortunate 
results.  Gordon’s  face  softened  as  he  looked. 
If  she  should  carr>'  her  unreason  so  far  as  to 
throw  him  over — he  squared  his  shoulders. 
Well,  if  she  did  that,  she  was  not  the  girl  with 
whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  do  the  decent  thing  like 
a  man  and  take  the  consequences. 

“I  shall  worry  about  you,”  he  said  quite 
simply,  and  turned  away. 

Suzanne  heard  his  feet  crunching  through 
the  snow.  He  was  really  going.  She  kept 
her  face  resolutely  turned  toward  the  lake  for 
a  few  moments,  then  shot  a  swift  glance  over 
her  shoulder.  Gordon’s  broad  back  was  dis¬ 
appearing  in  the  wood-path  leading  to  the 
house.  Surely  he  would  come  back.  She 
settled  herself  upon  the  log  and  w'aited.  No 
one  came. 

A  half-hour  crept  by,  while  she  stared  out 
across  the  wintry  landscape  and  hated  it. 
Her  feet  were  cold  and  she  knocked  them 
together  to  warm  them.  Then  she  held  her 
fur  coat  sleeve  first  over  one  ear  and  then  over 
the  other.  She  rather  thought  her  ears  were 
freezing  and  worse  still,  she  knew  that  her 
nose  was  getting  redder  and  redder,  and  her 
cheeks  bluer  and  bluer.  If  he  should  come 
back  and  find  her  w’ith  a  red  nose  and  blue 
cheeks!  She  looked  furtively  toward  the 
wood-path,  but  no  one  was  iii  sight.  Perhaps 
he  wouldn’t  come  at  all.  Her  heart  gave  an 
apprehensive  throb  at  the  thought,  but  she 
reassured  herself.  Of  course  he’d  come. 
Billy  couldn’t  stay  away.  It  w'ould  be  very 
hard  to  forgive  him  for  haxing  gone  at  all, 
but  if  he  was  very  sorry  and  ver\’  abject, 
perhaps — but  she  wouldn’t  relent  easily.  It 
was  abominable  of  him,  and  she  w'as  so  cold 
and  hungry,  and  there  were  no  end  of  Christ- 
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mas  packages  waiting  for  her.  She  rather 
wish^  she  hadn’t  made  the  rash  vow  about 
not  leaving  that  silly  log,  but  it  hadn’t  even 
occurred  to  her  that  Billy  could  be  so  stub¬ 
born.  And  then  after  she  had  said  she 
wouldn’t  go  until  be  had  given  in,  of  course 
she  couldn’t  break  her  word.  She’d  never 
be  able  to  do  an>lhing  with  him  aftenvard 
if  she  should  do  that.  It  was  all  that  miser¬ 
able  Carrington  man’s  fault.  He  had  ab¬ 
solutely  spoiled  her  Christmas.  She  had 
started  out  for  the  early  morning  walk  so 
radiantly  happy,  and  here  she  was,  wet  and 
cold  and  starving  and  miserable.  Probably 
she’d  have  pneumonia  and  she  rather  hoped 
she  would.  Perhaps  Billy  would  realize 
then  that  she  meant  ever>'thing  to  him.  The 
doleful  image  stirred  her  to  such  self-pity 
that  two  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  half¬ 
freezing  in  transit. 

She  hadn’t  supposed  Billy  could  be  so 
cruel  to  her.  He  had  always  seemed  so  ten¬ 
der  and  gentle  and  loving.  It  was  like  him 
to  be  loyal  to  his  friend,  though.  There  wasn’t 
anything  sneaking  about  Billy.  He  was  so 
big  and  honest  and  straightforward.  The 
piquant  little  face,  blue  with  cold,  softened  as 
she  thought  of  the  frank  genuineness  of  the 
man.  Of  course  this  Carrington  had  been 
a  good  friend.  Wliat  was  it  Billy  had  said? 
The  man  had  saved  his  life — had  saved  Billy’s 
life  for  her.  Well,  after  all  there  might  be 
something  good  about  him.  She  didn’t 
really  hate  him  if  he  had  saved  Billy  for  her. 
Maybe  it  would  be  better  for  Billy  to  go  and 
meet  him,  just  to  prove  they  weren’t  un¬ 
grateful.  Yes,  she  believed  she’d  tell  him  to 
go — but  that  would  be  after  he  had  begged  her 
forgiveness  and  promised  to  do  whatever  she 
wanted.  Then  she  would  show  him  she  could 
be  generous  and  would  send  him  off  to  his 
friend. 

Some  one  was  coming  along  the  path,  some 
one  tall  and  broad-shouldered.  The  girl’s 
heart  leaped  for  joy.  It  must  be — surely  it 
was — yes,  it  was  Billy.  \  gleam  of  triumph 
crept  into  her  eyes  and  a  smile  of  conscious 
power  flitted  over  her  lips,  but  she  gave  her  at¬ 
tention  to  the  landscape,  until  the  steps  at  her 
side  made  her  turn  in  well-simulated  surprise. 

“  Oh ,  you’ve  come  back  ?  ”  She  was  elab¬ 
orately  indifferent.  He  didn’t  look  just  as 
she  had  expected.  There  was  nothing  cha¬ 
stened  and  contrite  about  his  aspect,  rather 
a  cheerful  unconcern. 

“  Do  you  know  not  a  soul  has  come  down¬ 
stairs  yet  ?  ”  he  said  blithely.  Filkins  wanted 


me  to  go  ahead  with  my  breakfast,  but  I 
didn’t  think  that  was  the  proper  thing  on 
Christmas  morning.  It  occurr^  to  me  that 
I’d  bring  my  present  out  to  you  since  you 
weren’t  coming  in.  There  are  thirtj’-eight 
{)ackages  at  your  plate.  I  counted  them.” 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  white 
parcel  and  held  it  toward  the  rigid  little  figure 
on  the  bg.  Suzanne  did  not  move  a  finger 
toward  it. 

“I  don’t  care  to  receive  a  present  from 
you,”  she  said  with  withering  emphasis. 

Gordon  smiled  genially. 

“  Oh,  well,  if  you  won’t  take  it  no  one  will 
have  it.  Throw  it  away,  if  you  choose.” 

He  laid  the  i>ackage  on  the  log  near  her. 

“I’ll  go  back  and  see  if  the  family  has  put 
in  an  appearance.  You  won’t  come,  I  sup¬ 
pose?” 

She  didn’t  answer. 

Once  more  he  walked  away.  Once  more 
she  gazed  after  him  in  incr^ulous  amaze¬ 
ment,  amazement  that  gradually  gave  place 
to  blank  dismay.  He  hadn’t  apologized,  he 
hadn’t  begged,  he  hadn’t  promis^,  he  hadn’t 
given  her  any  chance  to  relent,  to  forgive  him, 
to  magnanimously  send  him  to  his  friend. 
He  hadn’t  done  a  thing  except  give  her  that 
stupid  present.  Her  glance  f^  upon  the 
little  white  package  and,  for  a  moment,  her 
attention  was  diverted.  It  wasn’t  very  big 
and  yet  is  wasn’t  so  ver\’  small  either.  There 
didn’t  seem  to  be  any  mark  on  it  to  indicate 
where  it  had  been  bought.  She  put  out  a 
small  cold  forefinger  and  t\imed  the  package 
over.  No,  not  a  sign  of  a  mark.  What  in 
the  world  could  it  be  in  a  box  that  size  ?  She 
couldn’t  think  of  anything  he’d  be  likely  to 
give  her  that  would  be  that  shape.  He  had 
never  given  her  presents  and  one  couldn’t 
trust  a  man’s  taste.  Anybody  who  could 
treat  her  as  Billy  had,  would  be  equal  to  giv¬ 
ing  her  a  manicure  set.  Probably  it  was  a 
manicure  set.  Well,  never  mind,  she  wouldn’t 
keep  it  anj^way.  Of  course  she  wouldn’t. 
Her  thoughts  went  back  to  her  ridiculous 
situation  and  her  face  flushed  hotly  despite 
the  zero  weather.  Was  there  ever  such  an 
absurd  position — to  be  spending  Christmas 
morning  on  a  log  in  the  snow,  with  no  break¬ 
fast,  no  presents,  no — lover.  Her  breath 
caught  in  a  half-sob.  She  couldn’t  sit  there 
forever,  and  yet  she  had  vowed  and  she 
couldn’t  give  in  to  the  creature.  Probably 
some  of  the  family  would  look  her  up  in  time, 
but  meanwhile  her  feet  and  nose  would 
freeze,  and  anyway  what  a  fool  she’d  look. 
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sitting  there  on  a  log  waiting  for  somebody  to 
come  and  make  her  go  home.  vision  of 
the  situation  as  seen  through  the  unsentimen¬ 
tal  eyes  of  the  family  rose  clearly  before  her, 
and  to  her  surprise  and  mortification  she  saw* 
herself  cutting  a  sony  figure.  Father  and 
mother  and  Bob  would  all  think  she  was  an 
idiot.  Their  common-sense  point  (rf  \Tew 
gradually  claimed  place  in  her  own  mind,  and 
the  flush  upon  her  cheeks  grew  hotter,  more 
crimson.  If  only  she  hadn’t  been  so  positive 
— or  if  she  had  known  that  Billy  could  be  so 
independent!  She  could  see  him  standing 
there  looking  down  at  her,  big  and  stubborn 
and  manly — and  in  the  right.  That  was  the 
worst  of  it — in  the  right.  She  had  a  trick 
of  being  honest  w’ith  herself  when  forced  to 
see  clearly,  this  self-willed,  capricious,  un¬ 
reasonable  little  woman.  It  was  one  of  her 
charms  that  if  she  came  around  at  all  she 
came  around  .squarely  like  a  man,  not  in  a 
half-hearted,  grudging  fashion. 

The  package  shone  white  against  the  dark 
surface  of  the  log.  Even  in  the  midst  of  her 
mortification  and  self-abasement  she  fell  to 
wondering  about  it  once  more.  After  all, 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  looking  at  his 
present,  though  of  course  she  couldn’t  keep 
it.  She  pick^  it  up,  laid  it  down,  picked  it 
up  again,  untied  the  string,  opened  the  box, 
and  settled  back  upon  the  log  with  a  raptur¬ 
ous,  long-drawn  “Ah!  ’’  An  oriental-looking 
necklet  and  pendant  of  pink  and  white  pearls 
and  wonderfully  wrought  gold  gleamed  softly 
against  a  background  of  dull-white  velvet, 
and  the  steely  light  of  the  winter’s  day  suf¬ 
fered  a  wonderful  change  in  the  lustrous 
depths,  w'as  transmuted  to  the  gbw'ing,  deli¬ 
cate  radiance  of  an  Eastern  dawn,  exquisite 
as  the  face  bent  over  the  jewels.  The 
pendant  was  large,  odd  of  shape. 

“I  wonder,”  murmured  Suzanne,  turning 
it  over  in  her  hand — It  Ux)ks — ”  and,  then, 
as  she  caught  sight  of  a  tiny  spring  hidden  in 


the  gold  tracery — “It  is  a  k>cket.”  She 
press^  the  spring,  the  back  of  the  fiendant 
swung  aside,  and  an  honest,  manly  face  in 
miniature  looked  out  at  the  girl,  a  face  with 
kind,  brave  eyes,  and  a  mouth  gentle  for  ail 
its  firmness. 

“Billy!” 

For  a  moment  she  met  the  look  of  the  frank 
smiling  eyes,  then  with  a  soft  little  coo  of 
tenderness,  she  caught  up  the  locket  and 
kissed  it. 

“To  think  that  he  might  have  died  of  fever 
before  I  ever  had  a  dunce  to  know  him,” 
she  said,  with  a  warm  little  thrill  in  her  voice. 
“That  Carrington  man’s  a  perfect  dear!” 

Holding  box  and  trinket  tightly,  she  aban¬ 
doned  the  log  and  went  scudding  through  the 
woods,  down  to  the  bam,  in  at  the  kitchen 
door,  and  up  to  her  own  room,  unobsei^’ed. 
Ten  minutes  later,  the  Herrick  family  and 
William  Trevor  Gordon,  seated  at  the  break¬ 
fast-table,  beheld  a  vision  with  shining  eyes 
and  smiling  lips  coming  down  the  stairs  and 
through  the  open  doorway  from  the  hall. 

“A  Merr}’  Christmas/’  she  called  gaily. 

“We  were  too  hungry  to  wait,  dear.  You 
must  have  slept  soundly  this  morning,”  said 
her  mother,  but  Billy  Gordon  said  never  a 
word.  She  was  so  hard  to  understand,  his 
lady  of  many  moods. 

Smiling,  debonair,  ignoring  absolutely  any 
previous  encounter  with  him.  she  nodded 
a  good  morning  at  him  across  the  table  and 
turned  to  the  pile  of  presents  before  her. 

“Such  heaps,”  she  said  exultantly,  as  she 
picked  up  a  small  package  wrapped  in  slightly 
rumpled  white  paper  and  open^  it. 

“Billy,”  she  gasped  in  ecstatic  surprise, 
“Billy,  you  cherub!”  Then  leaning  forward 
over  the  open  box  she  smiled  straight  into  his 
eyes. 

“The  rest  can  wait  until  I  come  back,” 
she  said.  “It’s  nine  o’clock  now,  and  I’m 
going  to  drive  you  to  your  train.” 
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I  INSIST,”,  repeated  Billy  Campbell,  the 
strolling  actor,  “that  athletics  should 
be  considered  a  very  important  item  in  any 
school’s  curriculum.  Why,  sir,  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  my  knowledge,  dwarfed  though  it 
was,  of  a  popular  sport,  Tiberius  Smith  and 
I  would  be  permanent  fixtures  in  northern 
Alaska  to-night.  Hum — did  I  ever  tell  you 
how  the  old  showman,  incited  by  myself, 
broke  all  college  records  up  at  Kinack?”  As 
he  reached  for  his  pipe  his  very  hands  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  had  a  story;  and,  after  I  had 
fluttered  about  the  table  making  him  com¬ 
fortable,  I  asked,  “  Did  you  instruct  the  na¬ 
tives  of  that  place  in  athletics?” 

“  Did  we? ”  he  sighed.  “ If  you  could  have 
seen  us  gliding  from  the  perpetual  embrace 
of  the  chilly  tomb  by  means  of  my  second¬ 
hand  varsity  lore  you  would  rather  believe 
in  the  aflirmative.  I  reckon  that  bleak  arctic 


environment  never  before  encompassed  such 
a  cluster  of  activity  as  Tib  and  I  displayed 
when  we  captured  the  Kinack  pennant  and 
presumed  to  dub  ourselves  the  champions  of 
Alaska.”  With  this  preface  out  of  the  way, 
he  accepted  my  hint  at  continuity,  and,  press¬ 
ing  down  his  tobacco,  plunged  into  the  heart 
of  the  yam. 

“We  had  just  returned  from  a  Greenland 
venture  when  the  circus-boss  wired  us  to 
catch  the  Saucy  Liz,  sealer^  at  Seattle,  for  a 
cruise  to  Kinack,  on  the  tip  of  Point  Bar- 
row.  We  obeyed  and  found  the  captain  of 
the  Liz  was  an  old  employee  of  the  circus  and 
had  often  collected  odd  chunks  of  arctic  life 
for  the  big  shows.  It  seems  he  had  informed 
our  chief  of  a  whole  village  of  tame  polar  bears 
up  on  that  northern  fringe  of  the  continent, 
and  we  were  to  go  and  annex  them. 

“You  know,  sir,  there  is  no  better  card  for 
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a  menagerie  than  the  Ursus  maritimus;  and 
despite  his  natural  ferocity  and  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  greatest  meat-eater  among  his  furr>’ 
fellows,  the  big  beast  can  be  tamed  and  is 
unusually  acute  of  perception.  All  the  up- 
to-date  animal-shows  have  polars  that  will  do 
all  sorts  of  tricks  and  never  growl.  But  as 
it  costs  like  sin  to  get  them,  and  as  it  takes 
time  to  make  out  their  naturalization-papers, 
an  opportunity  to  pilfer  a  whole  bevy  of  the 
deep-coated  entertainers  is  a  chance  no  quad¬ 
ruple  king  can  allow  to  die  of  neglect. 

“The  four-footed  treasure-trove  was  the 
property  of  one  Olfen,  an  aged  missionary, 
said  the  sealer.  The  old  man  had  been  de¬ 
serted  by  his  Innuit  charges  and  had  filled 
in  his  time  snaring  and  domesticating  the  var¬ 
mints.  The  Saucy  Liz  was  the  first  boat  in 
two  years  to  obtrude  on  his  privacy,  an<l  as 
he  was  short  of  fodder,  the  intrusion  was  very 
welcome.  He  had  accepted  the  sealer’s  pro- 
]>osal  that  he  come  to  the  States  and  live  in 
comfort  at  the  expense  of  the  circus,  while 
his  pets  earned  hi^  ease  by  traveling  in  the 
menagerie. 

“And  thus  Tib  and  I,  for  several  years 
wild-animal  procurers  for  the  biggest  of  all 
.shows,  sailed  away  from  the  realm  of  the  open¬ 
work  sock,  cheer^  on  by  the  anticipation  of  a 
big  bonus  if  we  lande<l  the  game.  Up  to  the 
north  we  climbed,  the  coast  growing  ever 
more  bleak  and  desolate — past  Nome  and  its 
gold-sanded  shores,  .stopping  at  Chuck  Cape 
just  long  enough  to  pick  up  some  native 
hunters,  and  ultimately  rounding  the  shoulder 
of  .Alaska,  where  the  full  force  of  the  cold- 
storage  zephyrs  caused  our  stanch  little  craft 
to  growl  its  way  among  the  ice-floes  like 
some  aquatic  bulldog.  And  such  a  buffet¬ 
ing!  You  see,  the  month  was  Augu.st  and 
an  off-shore  wind  was  frisking  the  cut-glass 
out  to  the  open,  thus  giving  us  our  only  chance 
of  creeping  in  to  the  coast. 

“The  moment  the  Saucy  Liz  poked  her 
head  inside  the  ca|je,  four  native  whale-boats 
put  out  to  meet  us,  and  the  captain  sighed 
his  disappointment.  ‘For,’  he  explained,  ‘if 
Olfen’s  Innuit  flock  has  returned  he’ll  never 
leave  them,  and  we’ve  had  our  little  jaunt  for 
nothing.’ 

“But  Tib,  sla])ping  his  foxskin  gloves 
briskly  together,  refuse<l  to  entertain  this  un¬ 
wholesome  suggestion,  and  intimated  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  our  boss  had  spent  enough  money 
on  the  trip  to  buy  carpet  slippers  for  every 
bare-footed  owl  in  the  country,  we  must  take 
back  something,  if  only  an  iceberg. 


“The  desire  to  trade  kept  the  natives  about 
the  sealer,  and  we  three,  Tib,  the  captain, 
and  I,  slid  in  to  shore  alone.  Then  the  cap¬ 
tain  hurried  us  inland  several  hundred  yards 
to  a  low',  stone  house  banked  high  with  dirt 
and  plugged  with  moss,  and  called  on  the  mis¬ 
sionary  to  appear  and  welcome  us.  But  the 
door  remained  closed.  ‘Father  Olfen!’  he 
cried  again. 

“.And  then — Great  Scott,  sir!  But  my 
heart  certainly  skipped  seven  throbs;  for, 
from  around  the  comer  of  the  hut  paraded 
•seven  of  the  biggest  polars  I  ever  saw.  Anti 
the  whole  outfit  reared  with  one  accord  and 
eyed  us  complacently.  At  our  apparent  con¬ 
cern  the  captain  laughed  and  assured  us  they 
were  tame  as  kittens.  Then  he  boldly  ad¬ 
vanced  and  said,  ‘Hello,  Minnie,’  and  stuck 
out  his  fist.  And  hang  me,  sir,  if  Minnie 
didn’t  return  the  chaste  salute  most  ami¬ 
ably. 

“Tib,  you  know,  always  had  a  hj-pnotic 
way  with  animals  and  he  too  tripped  forward 
and  slapped  another  elf  on  the  flank.  Mr. 
Bruin  slowly  dropped  to  all  fours  and  rubbed 
his  massive  white  head  lovingly  against  my 
patron’s  sealskin  coat. 

“But  no  missionary  had  appeare<l,  and 
finding  the  door  unfastened,  we  entere<l.  The 
room  w’as  deserted,  but  on  a  rough  table  was  a 
letter  addres.sed  to  the  captain.  In  it  Olfen 
explained  that  he  was  about  to  leave  on  a 
chance  sealer  then  off  shore,  as  to  remain 
longer  meant  death.  By  the  date  of  the  note 
he  had  been  gone  about  a  week.  ‘.A  strange 
tribe  has  settled  here,’  he  wrote,  ‘and  while 
their  superstition  leads  them  to  avoid  the  hut, 
as  they  believe,  because  of  my  bears,  that  I 
must  be  an  evil  spirit,  they  nevertheless 
threaten  to  kill  me.  They  crj'  out  I  am 
Nenook  Shaman,  the  Bear  Spirit,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  at¬ 
tack  me.  Poor  ignorant  savages!  If  I  were 
younger  I  should  stay,  regardless  of  the  risk. 
But  I  find  my  last  days  are  suddenly  filled 
with  a  desire  to  see  the  flowers,  and  I  cannot 
wait  for  you.  If  you  come  and  my  jiets  are 
still  here,  be  kind  to  them.’ 

“After  the  captain  had  slowly  spelled  this 
out,  a  scratching  at  the  door  caused  me  to 
open  it,  and  there  was  a  nine-foot,  sixteen- 
hundred-pound  toy  sitting  on  his  haunches 
and  politely  salaaming.  Tib  said  the  old  boy 
was  hungry',  and  finding  a  stock  of  dried  fish 
we  led  the  seven  into  their  rock  corral  be¬ 
hind  the  hut — and  say,  for  endurance  in  ga.s- 
tronomic  stunts  those  fairies  had  all  the  old 
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straightway  began  planning  for  a  Polar  Bear 
Eleven.  He  said  he  would  borrow  the  four 
brutes  already  with  the  show  to  make  up  the 
squad,  adorn  them  all  with  big  mitts  and  muz¬ 
zles,  so  as  to  reassure  the  timid  spectators, 
and  then  challenge  college  teams  wherever 
the  circus  went. 

‘“Give  me  some  pointers  on  that  deadly 
pleasantry  and  watch  me  translate  it  into  the 
bear  language,’  he  commanded. 

“And  nearly  all  day  I  fed  him  football  lore 
and  grounded  him  in  the  science  of  the  game. 
Then  as  the  storm  showed  no  symptoms  of 
weakening,  he  got  to  work  wdth  his  pupils,  he 
and  I  playing  with  them.  For  nine  ground- 
gainers  we  certainly  were  clever.  And  the 
bears  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Tib  taught  them 
to  tote  a  deerskin  ball  and  go  through  three, 
simple  maneuvers,  not  at  all  unlike  the  real 
article. 

“Minnie  and  Maude  were  at  right  and  left 
ends  respectively,  and  huge  Rudolph  in  the 
center.  To  call  Minnie’s  name  meant  for 


Roman  gluttons  reduced  to  light-weight  dys- 
|)eptics. 

“Just  as  we  had  cemented  the  entente 
cordiale  by  the  simple  donation,  a  cloud  of 
snow  capered  over  the  hut  and  the  captain 
gained  the  open  in  three  jumps.  ‘  An  inshore 
wind;’  he  cried  in  explanation.  ‘I’ve  got  to 
save  Liz.  Stay  here  and  I’ll  beat  back  at  the 
first  let-up.’  -\nd  his  lank  form  was  lost  in  a 
swirl  of  feathers,  and  we  were  alone. 

“We  built  a  rousing  fire,  for  despite  the 
month  the  ground  was  covered  with  cotton¬ 
batting  and  the  raw  breezes  owned  the  beach. 
We  were  pleased  to  note  the  Innuits  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  map  when  the  storm  broke 
loose.  Olfen’s  letter  was  not  very  reassur¬ 
ing,  you  know.  After  we  had  fixed  up  the  hut 
we  paid  another  visit  to  the  bears.  Tib’s 
control  over  them  was  something  uncanny. 
They  seemed  to  dope  out  everything  he  said, 
and  on  the  first  day  he  taught  them  to  form 
pyramids  and  do  several  stereotyped  tricks. 

“‘What  an  elegant  football  squad  they’d 


AWAY  WE  GAMBOLED  TO  THE  LEFT  IN  SEARCH  OF  TEN  YARDS  MORE  OF  LEEWAY 


make,’  I  carelessly  obser\’ed  on  the  third 
morning,  as  he  dealt  out  the  fish. 

“Tib  stood  transfixed  for  a  minute,  and 
then  cut  a  pigeonwing  of  unadulterated  ec¬ 
stasy.  ‘An  inspiration,  Billy,’  he  cried,  and 


her  to  lead  off  with  the  other  six  following  in 
close  formation;  and  we  styled  it  the  Burglar- 
Proof  Wedge.  And  Maude’s  name  meant 
a  similar  play  at  left  end.  But  our  che]- 
d'lvuvre  was  when  Rudolph  threw  back  his 
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flat-topped  head  and  in  bruinese  invited  his 
companions  to  fill  in  the  vacuums  created  by 
the  movinp  of  his  giant  form.  For  pure 
realism  in  bucking  the  line  his  stunt  at  center 
had  the  other  two  combinations  plucked  to  a 
tawdry  finish.  We  regretted  while  rejoicing; 
for  it  required  no  prophet  to  see  that  only  a 
freight-train  could  cause  him  and  the  nth 


power  of  energy  in  his  wake  to  hesitate  even 
and  it  would  never  do  to  spring  the  joke  on 
the  same  college  twice. 

“But,  sir,  for  a  picturesque  effect  it  was 
purely  supernal.  It  would  have  placed  your 
heart  three  palpitations  to  the  good  just  to 
study  them  as  they  caught  on  to  the  varsity 
spirit  and  crouched  in  Une,  eagerly  awaiting 
the  signals.  And  after  they  got  so  they  could 
perform  each  hurricane-dash  without  a  flaw, 
Tib  and  I  fell  on  each  other’s  necks  and  shed 
tears  of  distilled  joy. 

‘“They  are  so  blessed  human,  Billy,’  he 
sobbed,  in  apology  for  his  emotion.  And  he 
gave  each  champion  a  fish. 

“  Then  came  a  dampener  to  our  spirits  that 
caused  us  to  forget  the  gridiron  for  the  nonce. 
I  had  gone  to  the  beach  at  the  first  intimation 
of  clearing  weather,  but  instead  of  sighting  the 
sealer  I  beheld  four  big  oomiaks,  w’ell  filled 
with  jovial  murderers.  It  required  no  second 


glance  to  see  they  were  our  late  neighbors, 
and  in  the  bow  of  each  ferry  stood  a  spear  or 
harpoon-brandishing  midget,  intimating  with 
easy  grace  that  I  was  next.  These  simple 
gesticulations  akme  evinced  that  they  were 
in  rare  fettle  for  acting  roguish,  and  Paul 
Revere  would  have  been  distanced  at  the  first 
quarter  had  he  endeavored  to  keep  tabs  on 
my  flitting  footsteps.  ' 

“Tib  stood  in  the  doorway  as  I 
blew  within  his  ken,  and  he  had 
already  detected  the  menace.  He 
dragg^  me  inside  and  closed  the 
portal,  just  as  the  amiable  rattle¬ 
snakes  beached  their  boats  and  set 
up  a  song  of  rancor.  Then  they 
did  a  little  green-corn  dance  and 
set  our  football  stars  to  growling 
with  a  cloud  of  spears  and  arrows. 

I  was  puzzled  to  know  what  had 
surfeited  them  w'ith  courage  until 
Tib  indicated  a  large  bottle,  affec¬ 
tionately  clasped  to  the  bosom  of 
the  chief.  Then  we  detected  in  the 
middle  distance  a  sinister-looking 
keg.  It  was  obvious  they  had 
procured  the  fire-water  from  the 
sealer  while  the  captain  was  ashore 
with  us. 

“  Of  course  we  searched  the  hut 
for  trappings  of  war,  but  could  find 
nothing  more  offensive  than  some 
stout  clubs.  ‘  I’m  afraid  it’s  all  up 
if  they  rush  us,’  I  soliloquized  sul¬ 
lenly.  ‘They  number  at  least  two 
score.’ 

“  Tib  sighed  in  a  minor,  but  made  no  reply 
until  he  had  scanned  the  ice-freckled  wavelets 
with  an  ancient  glass.  Then  he  obser\’ed: 
‘If  my  old  eyes  don’t  deceive  me,  there’s  a 
thread  of  smoke  out  yon.’ 

“I  gave  a  hoot  of  joy.  It  was  the  sealer 
to  the  rescue.  ‘Hurrah  for  the  Saucy  Liz!’ 

“‘Only  Lizzie  knows  naught  of  our  em¬ 
barrassment,’  disheartened  Tib,  ‘and  is  ta¬ 
king  her  time.  The  query  is,  Can  we  hold 
out  till  she  arrives?’ 

“‘Speaking  of  maidens,’  I  trembled,  ‘we 
have  Minnie  and  Maude - ’ 

“‘I’d  forgotten  ’em,’  mused  Tib.  ‘If 
they  can  lend  a  helping  hand  we  might  gain 
the  beach  and  keep  the  foe  guessing  for  an 
hour,  and  then  w’in  out.’ 

“‘An  hour!’  I  cried.  ‘Just  time  for  two 
halves!’ 

“He  grabbed  me  by  my  shoulders,  sir,  and 
gazed  lovingly  into  my  sparkling  orbs.  Then 


An  Arctic  Circle  Touch-Down 


he  lisped:  ‘My  child,  we’ll  start  the  first  “‘Minnie!’  cried  Tib,  and  that  blithesome 
half  now;  and  it’s  our  kick-off.’  lass  began  to  make  a  detour  to  the  right,  with 

“‘Nenook!  Nenook!’  howled  the  rabble,  the  others  ambling  joyfully  along  behind, 
now  garbed  in  a  delirium  tremens  of  bravado.  Well,  sir,  it  simply  swept  the  gang  off  its  feet. 

“‘The  smoke  is  thicker,’  I  joyously  re-  It  was  all  done  so  quickly  and  neatly  that 

minded  my  companion,  as  he  bkame  ab-  we’d  flanked  them  before  they  saw  a  light, 

sorbed  in  studying  the  dancing  and  advancing  Then  Minnie  halted  and  waited  for  us  to 
enemy.  form  the  line. 

“‘They  can’t  be  the  regular  Innuit  article,’  “Then  the  chief  took  a  sip  from  his  flagon 
he  murmured.  ‘They  must  be  some  half-  and  coughed  out  a  signal,  and  the  beggars 

caste  people.  The  Simon-pure  Innuit  hasn’t  speedily  presented  a  new  front  and  again  pre- 

any  more  temerity  than  a  sage-hen,  except  pared  to  rush.  You  see,  we  had  an  elegant 

when  tackling  a  b^r.’  chance  to  cut  for  the  beach  after  the  first  eml- 

“‘ They’re  bunching  for  a  rush,’  I  yelled;  play,  but  our  players  had  been  trained  in  the 

and  the  clamor  for  Nenook  was  now  so  up-  corral,  where  they  were  forced  to  halt  after 

roarious  that  I  had  to  use  my  hands  as  a  making  thirty  feet.  So  the  benighted  romps 

trumpet  in  order  to  reach  Tib’s  dull  ear.  had  absorbed  the  impression  that  ten  yards 

“‘Bring  out  the  squad,’  directed  he.  was  their  limit  on  any  one  play.  And,  of 

‘  Have  Rudolph  play  center.’  course,  Tib  and  I  did  not  care  to  wander 

“And  with  our  seven  players  in  line,  with  about  on  the  beach  alone  while  waiting  for 

Tib  and  me  at  quarter  and  half-back,  we  the  sealer  to  arrive. 

trailed  around  the  comer  and  on  to  the  arctic  “‘What  are  we  tarrying  for  now?’  I  cried, 
gridiron  and  faced  the  would-be  champions,  as  the  other  line  again  approached,  this  time 
They  had  expected  the  bears  and  being  used  more  rapidly,  and  seemingly  oblivious  to 
to  that  kind  of  trouble,  were  loaded  with  an  fear. 

antidote  in  the  shape  of  bone-tipped  spears.  “‘Minnie  won’t  work  it  twice  in  succession,’ 

.\nd  yet  the  shaggy,  orderly  array  puzzled  yelled  Tib.  ‘Maude  must  come  next,  or 


hE  TKIbU  TO  RISE  AND  TAKE  HIS  UI.D  PUSITIUN. 


them  and  warned  that  we  were  there  for  no 
parlor  pastime.  Seeing  us  come  to  a  halt, 
they  foolishly  assumed  a  massed  formation, 
like  a  revolving  wedge,  and  brusquely  ad¬ 
vanced  to  try  us  out. 


they  won’t  play.  We  taught  ’em  to  alternate, 
and  we  mustn’t  try  the  left  end  until  the  crowd 
gets  nearer.’ 

“As  the  last  word  was  barked,  Kinack’s 
Prides  were  upon  us,  tiying  to  buck  the  line. 
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But  when  it  came  to  plunging  they  were  rot¬ 
ten;  too  light,  you  know.  And,  say,  sir,  they 
ought  to  have  been  penalized  thirty  yards  for 
treading  on  our  center’s  toes  and  thrusting  at 
the  guards  with  their  ticklers. 

‘“All  ready!’  howled  Tib,  reaching  be¬ 
tween  the  center’s  feet  to  kick  a  study  in  oils 
on  the  nose.  ‘Maude!’ 

“And  away  w'e  gamboled  to  the  left  in 
search  of  ten  yards  more  of  leeway.  And 
Maude  carried  with  her,  sir,  the  bunch  of 
deerskin.  You  see,  we  had  to  fetch  it  along 
to  give  the  bruins  their  cue.  Bless  their  old 
hearts!  It  was  all  a  game  to  them. 

“  But  this  play  was  attended  by  a  beautiful 
mfil^,  as  we’d  waited  a  few  seconds  too 
long,  and  as  our  guards  had  never  lined  up 
against  even  a  scrub  eleven  before,  and  con¬ 
sequently  were  a  bit  dazed  and  rather  punk 
on  the  defensive.  However,  they  managed 
to  break  up  the  interference  after  a  fashion, 
and  finally,  somewhat  winded,  we  were  one 
family  again. 

“  But  the  captain  of  the  Kinackers  absorbed 
a  pint  of  stimulus  and  I  could  see  we  were  in 
for  livelier  doings.  The  first  two  plays  had 
foozled  ’em  a  trifle,  but  now  they  were  up  and 
ready  and  very  wise.  So  far  they  had  suffered 
no  injury,  thanks  to  our  teaching  the  bears 
to  use  but  little  strength  in  anticipation  of  the 
college  games  to  come.  Ergo,  they  w’axed 
confident  and  decided  that  Nenook  had  lost 
his  medicine. 

“They  didn’t  seem  to  realize  that  their 
spear-work  had  excited  the  home  team  and 
that  our  right  guard’s  ugly  dark-stained 
shoulder  was  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him 
as  he  compared  it  with  its  silvery  white  com¬ 
panion.  But  they  got  an  inkling  when  a  rash 
tackle  from  their  side  ducked  in  and  received 
a  crack  that  sent  him  thirty  feet.  As  our  big 
boy  handed  out  this  bunch  of  sleep-germs  he 
turned  in  the  middle  of  a  growl  and  seemed 
to  apologize  to  Minnie  for  his  rudeness. 

“  But  the  jab  had  puzzled  the  poor  beggar 
and  only  Tib’s  shriek  of  approval  kept  him 
from  chasing  his  man.  And  I  jump^  four 
feet  on  high  just  to  pat  his  head.  Then, 
perfectly  reassured,  he  made  a  scythe-like 
sweep  and  knocked  a  midget  out  of  sight. 

“  We  had  now  gained  twenty  yards  and  still 
retained  the  ball.  ‘Play  a  saloon  game,’ 
begged  Tib,  prancing  up  and  down  behind 
Rudolph  and  studying  the  field. 

“The  nsitors,  still  failing  to  appreciate 
that  they  had  been  working  the  wrong  com¬ 
bination,  now  drew’  V)ack  long  enough  to  toss 


up  a  few  orisons  to  their  tribal  deity,  and  then 
came  smash  against  our  center  before  we 
could  budge.  Dear!  dear!  how  foolish  of 
them,  sir,  when  they  could  have  run  the  ends. 

“‘Boom-a-lacka-boom-a-lacka!’  I  howled, 
recalling  a  fragment  of  the  old  yell,  while  Tib 
spoiled  an  off-side  play  with  his  club  and  called 
on  the  left  end  again  to  lead  off. 

“But  it  was  Rudolph’s  turn  to  score  and 
every  bear  knew  it,  and  Maude  wouldn’t  stir 
a  peg.  But  they  fought  where  they  were 
just  the  same,  and  as  each  bear  was  now 
heavily  laden  with  venomous  activity,  there 
was  enough  heathen  fur  clothing  s{x)iled  to 
keep  a  city’s  worthy  poor  as  warm  as  toast 
all  winter.  Inside  of  six  seconds  twice  as 
many  of  the  foe  were  sent  ricochetting  in  a 
variety  of  directions;  and  in  sixty  seconds  we 
were  pushing  the  whole  crowd  away.  But 
they  did  not  get  clear  before  Rudolph,  angiy 
at  missing  his  turn,  got  it  through  his  thick 
noddle  that  the  other  side  was  behaving  like 
river-drivers.  And  in  one  off-side  play  he 
gathered  four  of  the  vermin  in  his  generous 
arms  and  with  a  mighty  o-o-o-of  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  strained  the  collection  to  his  bosom. 
When  he  discarded  them  over  our  heads  they 
lay  very  still  and  their  captain  had  to  call  in 
the  substitutes. 

“‘Great  game!’  I  panted  in  the  breathing- 
space  allowed  by  the  Kinackers’  retreat  to  the 
rum  keg. 

“‘Got  to  keep  moving,  or  they’ll  bag  us 
yet,’  bawled  Tib.  And  our  boys, — now  dig¬ 
ging  up  a  sulky  streak,  began  beckoning  en¬ 
ergetically  with  their  steel  arms  for  their 
rivals  to  mix  it  up  again,  instead  of  waiting 
for  our  signals.  You  see,  sir,  we  were  in  a 
tight  place — we  didn’t  dare  leave  our  breast¬ 
works,  and  the  squad  was  unwieldly  to  handle. 
The  game,  too,  was  vastly  different  from  the 
merry  practi^  in  the  corral  and  the  whole 
bunch  were  disgusted  because  their  usual 
honorarium  of  fish  was  not  forthcoming. 
Tib  and  I  realized  our  lives  depended  on 
their  keeping  together  and  we  both  worked 
overtime  to  tickle  their  vanity.  But  what 
saved  us  was  the  ball.  Each  nine-foot  war¬ 
rior  had  been  taught  to  center  his  or  her 
whole  soul  on  that  trifle,  and  true  to  their 
training  they  obeyed  orders  and  refused  to 
desert  their  colors. 

“  ‘ They’re  coming! ’  I  warned,  as  the  mob  of 
round  forms  waddled  to  a  right-about  face 
and  cantered  forward. 

“‘Keep  close  to  Rudolph,’  cautioned  Tib. 
And  then,  ‘Center!  4-H-44!’  The  nu- 


AS  WE  OAZEU  BACK  WE  SAW  THEM  SITTINC  IN  A  kOW. 


merals  meant  nothing  and  were  thrown  in  to  nine  before  my  leader  could  liberate  his 
only  for  good  measure.  vocal  organs  sufficiently  to  gurgle,  ‘Down!’ 

“  But  at  the  familiar  call  Rudolph  plunged  And  then  Gertrude,  bless  her!  a  demure, 
forward  to  buck  the  advancing  line,  with  ever\’  little  lass  of  about  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
other  ounce  of  bear  flesh  trailing  on  behind,  playing  left  guard,  wheeled  and  nearly  fin- 
with  a  fringe  of  paws  cuffing  at  the  sides  to  ished  us  with  her  zeal  to  eliminate  our  en- 
spoil  interference,  while  Tib  and  I  scuttled  cumbrances.  But  to  collect  the  invaders 
along  between  the  two  bulky  lines.  And  I  you  would  have  needed  a  large  quantity  of 
was  overjoyed  to  see  Maude  emulate  Ru-  the  best  blotting-paper.  It  required  just  two 
dolph’s  system  and  pluck  a  hostile  right  tackle  sweeps  of  Gertrude’s  powerful  paw  to  dig  us 
out  of  his  clothes  with  one  neat  sweep  of  her  out  of  the  debris. 

hooks.  “  When  once  on  our  bewildered  feet  we  saw 

“  Tib  and  I  tried  to  reach  the  brutes’  close-  that  one  end-rush  had  cost  us  dear.  Our 
set  ears  with  expressions  of  praise,  but  they  right  guard  would  never  play  again.  For 
were  well-nigh  deafened  by  the  hoarse  clamor  the  life  of  me,  sir,  I  could  not  help  but  pause 
of  their  assailants  and  forgot  for  the  moment  and  rub  his  head  as  he  tried  to  rise  and  take 
they  had  been  civilized.  But  that  center  his  old  position.  He  closed  one  eye  in  passing 
play,  sir,  brushed  all  records  of  strenuous  en-  out,  as  if  saying,  ‘  Great  foot-work,  eh  ?  ’  And 
deavor  to  the  background,  and,  as  Rudolph  there  was  a  blur  in  my  lamps  as  I  dragged 
failed  to  remember  the  confines  of  the  corral,  myself  behind  the  faithful,  shattered  squad, 
we  advanced  to  within  two  hundred  yards  The  six  of  them  still  accepted  it  all  as  a  game, 
of  the  beach.  you  see,  although  perplexed  by  their  neigh- 

“Then,  as  we  thought  we  were  to  have  a  bors’  roughness, 
breather  and  time  to  quiet  our  men,  that  “‘Line  up  for  the  last  half!’ wheezed  Tib, 
happened  which  Tib  and  I  had  feared  from  wiping  the  blood  from  his  eyes.  ‘  The  sealer’s 
the  start.  The  heathens  began  to  open  up,  in  and  dropping  boats.  One  more  scamper 
preparatorj’  to  running  the  ends  and  flirting  and  we’ll  be  clear.’ 

with  us  bipeds.  The  first  dash  came  so  near  “‘Nenook!  Nenook!’  hoarsely  yowled  the 
to  netting  Tib,  I  decided  the  pennant  was  beggars,  pointing  exultantly  at  our  prostrate 
surely  lost.  You  see,  the  dear  old  furr>-  guard. 

idiots  were  again  trying  to  remember  our  “And  say,  I  actually  loved  those  gigantic, 
mottoes  and  maintain  a  life-lease  on  the  white  sillies  as  they  tossed  back  the  challenge 
leather;  hence,  they  were  but  mildly  curious  in  six  growls;  and  true-blue  to  the  last,  all 
when  six  rum-inflamed  full-backs  sneaked  ranged  up  beside  Rudolph,  who,  hugging 
in  from  the  left  and  as  a  unit  nailed  my  the  ball  against  his  now  brown  breast,  turned 
patron.  his  fooli^  head  to  catch  Tib’s  signal. 

“I  dented  several  fat  faces  with  my  club  “And  Tib,  believing  his  players  had  lost 
before  a  relay  crew  buckled  on  to  me.  Then  tabs  on  whose  turn  it  might  be,  cried, 
I  went  to  the  mat  and  the  count  had  proceeded  ‘Center!’  for  the  second  time,  and,  sure 
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enough,  Rudolph  bowed  his  form  and  lunged 
ahead  for  another  irresistible  buck. 

“The  ex-champs,  however,  catching  sight 
of  the  approaching  boats,  no  longer  tried  to 
nm  the  ends,  but  to  our  great  felicitation  met 
us  fair  and  square  in  one  last,  tremendous 
effort.  As  they  closed  in  we  enjoyed  the 
worst  scrimmage  of  the  game.  I’ll  confess, 
sir,  the  visitors  played  snappy  ball  and  showed 
lots  of  ginger;  and  as  our  boys  indulged  in 
many  a  hearty  nip  and  rake,  they  handed  it 
back  right  smart.  WTiy,  even  in  that  last 
moment  they  gave  every  promise  of  lugging 
home  the  cup. 

“For  the  first  few  yards  we  tore  down  the 
shingle  briskly  and  simply  waded  through 
the  heavy  underbrush  of  jabbing  arms  and 
kicking  legs,  Tib  and  I  doing  real  husky 
work,  just  staggering  along.  But  as  our 
players  became  more  infuriated  and  paused 
in  the  game,  to  hold  personal  altercations,  I 
surrendered  my  last  hope. 

“To  accentuate  our  despair,  just  as  we  had 
nearly  come  to  a  standstill  and  Rudolph,  busy 
cuffing  a  native,  refused  to  heed  the  signals, 
we  lost  our  left  tackle,  a  promising  young 
player,  but  a  bit  hot  headed. 

“‘Rudolph!  Center!’  again  choked  Tib. 

“And  dear!  dear!  If  the  old  sport  didn’t 
turn  his  red  eyes,  stop  gunning  for  pelts, 
grab  up  the  ball  and  once  more  begin  to 
plow  ahead.  And  the  other  four  loyally 
fell  in  behind  and  swung  through  the  big 
hole  he  had  made  in  the  unsavory  mass  of 
alleged  humanity.  Thus  did  w’e  come  to  the 
water’s  edge. 

“.And  the  enemy  seeing  the  last  half  had 
been  played,  scurried  back  to  the  boats  some¬ 
where  up  the  coast. 


“  ‘  How  can  we  get  these  five  life-preservers 
aboard?’  pianted  Tib,  as  he  wrung  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  hand. 

‘“Can’t  do  it  now,’  bawled  the  captain, 
dancing  in  merriment  as  he  nailed  a  retreating 
seven-hundred-doUar  bunch  of  furs  with  a 
hatchet.  ‘The  wind  is  again  inshore  and 
we’ve  not  a  second  to  lose  if  we’d  save  our 
hides  and  Liz.’ 

“So,  after  all,  we  had  to  leave  the  bears. 
But  despite  the  scarcity  of  the  minutes  we 
dragged  ourselves  to  each  and  sorrowfully 
shook  a  paw  in  parting.  As  we  gazed  back 
from  the  sealer  we  saw  them  sitting  in  a 
row,  the  center  still  holding  the  ball,  and 
we  watched  them  until  their  huge  white 
coats  slowly  melted  into  the  drifting  veil  of 
snow. 

“In  another  week  we  were  back  again,  but 
could  find  no  bruins. 

“But  up  there  somewhere  in  the  eternal 
cold  is  a  fraction  of  Alaska’s  first  eleven, 
ready  to  face  all  comers.  I  often  see  them  in 
my  mind’s  eye  stanchly  standing  off  a  gang 
of  natives;  and  although  their  old  trainer’s 
voice  will  direct  their  plays  no  more,  I  can 
see  them  pegging  down  w'ith  ponderous  energy 
the  championship  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  And 
do  you  know,  sir,  I’ve  often  wondered  if  in 
their  wanderings  they  affectionately  tote  about 
that  absurd  wad  of  deerskin ;  and  if,  on  pleas¬ 
ant  days,  they  indulge  in  a  little  quiet  practise 
in  memoriam  of  their  first  coach.  At  least, 
I  know  they  are  loyal  to  each  other,  and  may¬ 
hap  to-night  are  forming  up  for  the  last  game. 
And  if,  jjerchance,  only  one  of  the  rugged 
quintet  remains,  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will 
go  down  gamely,  with  only  a  few  yards  to 
gain.’’ 


Answered 

By  IRENE  FOWLER  BROWN 

They  took  them  aU  away — my  toys — 

Not  one  was  left; 

They  set  me  here,  shorn,  stripped  of  humblest  joys, 
.Anguished,  bereft. 

I  wondered  why —  The  years  have  flown; 

Unto  my  hand 

Cling  weaker,  sadder  ones  who  walk  alone — 

I  understand. 


I 
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HLL  the  happiness  that  sue-  when  he  is  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  an 
cess  brought  to  George  audience  than  any  man  I  know.  He  has  a 
Ade — and  no  writer  ever  seat  by  himself  in  the  ordiestra,  and  those 
soared  more  brilliantly  in-  about  him  realize  that  he  is  in  misery  al¬ 
to  permanent  popularity  though  they  may  not  know  who  he  is.  I 
—  scarcely  compensates  have  heard  him  say  that  even  the  feeling  of 
the  Indiana  humorist  for  triumph  could  not  make  him  forget  the  tor- 
-  his  first  failure.  He  had  ment  of  the  ordeal. 

been  writing  “Fables  in  Slang”  for  a  Chicago  He  drank  deep  from  the  bitter  cup  of  de¬ 
newspaper  for  ten  years  before  they  were  pub-  feat  this  season.  “  The  Bad  Samaritan  ”  was 
lished  in  bodr  form;  but  once  in  the  hands  of  hopelessly  bad,  and  the  author  knew  it  as  soon 
the  great  public,  they  put  Mr.  Ade  in  the  front  as  anybody  else.  The  failure  simply  over¬ 
rank  of  humorists.  Thereafter,  he  turned  to  whelmed  him.  Many  things  contributed  to 
the  stage  and  produced  “  The  Sultan  of  Sulu,”  the  utter  rout — ineffective  stage  management, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  musi(^  indifferent  acting,  overstraining  for  effect — 
comedies.  “Peggy  from  Paris”  followed,  but  the  fundamental  blunder  was  Geoige 
and  then  “The  Sho-Gim”  wound  up  his  Ade’s  own.  He  sought  to  satirize  the  dan- 
libretto  writing,  for  he  had  put  forth  a  gers  and  difficulties  of  generous  but  unwise 
comedy,  “The  County  Chairman,”  with  philanthropy,  by  the  story  of  a  retired  hide 
keen  characterization,  deliciously  crisp  'hu-  and  tallow  dealer  who,  having  recovered  his 
mor,  real  satire.  “The  College  Widow,”  fortune  from  a  nephew  and  niece  who  treated 
tremendous  success  that  it  was,  establish^  him  abominably,  sets  out  to  give  half  a  dozen 
Mr.  Ade’s  reputation  as  a  maker  of  comedies  village  people  everything  that  money  can  buy. 
for  all  time.  Of  course  ffiey  take  advantage  of  him  at  every 

A  first  performance  is  very  trying  to  all  turn.  I  doubt  if  many  people  who  dedared 
connected  with  the  production,  but  only  that  the  onnedy  was  not  entertaining,  realized 
the  author  knows  its  refinement  of  torture,  why,  although  the  explanation  is  perfectly 
Augustus  Thomas  and  Clyde  Fitch  are  some-  simple.  Ingratitude  is  about  the  most  com- 
what  hardened.  £ach  is  always  behind  the  mon  and  the  most  despised  thing  in  this  world, 
scenes — they  are  fine  sti^e  managers  and  and  the.  most  brilliant  man  living  cannot 
direct  their  own  (days — with  a  (deasant  little  extract  humor  from  it  An  audience  cannot 
ciirtain  speech  carefully  prepared.  Glen  enjoy  a  comedy  when  they  would  like  to  wring 
MacDonough  buys  a  seat  in  the  gallery  where  the  necks  of  the  characters;  and  no  <me  is 
no  one  will  know  him,  and  it  is  only  by  the  more  irritating  than  the  generous  man  who 
exercise  of  great  will  power  that  he  b  able  to  permits  himself  to  be  imposed  upon.  The 
sit  through  the  performance.  He  feeb,  how-  only  thing  that  really  appealed  was  in  the  last 
ever,  that  it  b  necessary  because  he  may  want  act  where  Mr.  Ade  returns  to  the  vehicle  that 
to  make  some  changes  the  next  day.  Paul  made  hb  first  great  success.  Eugene  SpiUers 
Potter  never  goes  near  the  theatre  on  the  first  — a  part  extrac^inarily  wdl  (dayed  by  Harry 
night  of  one  ^  his  plays;  he  hides  where  no-  Stone — sets  out  to  become  a  veterinarian, 
body  can  find  him.  If  the  play  doesn’t  make  aids  up  as  a  bookmaker,  and  returns  to  hb 
a  good  impressioii,  he  positively  refuses  to  native  town  full  of  the  slang  of  the  track, 
diange  it;  he  accepts  it  a.«  a  failure.  Inasmuch  as  “The  Bad  Samaritan”  lasted 

GMtge  Ade  siffiers  more  from  suspense  but  a  fortnight  and  was  then  shelved  for  all 
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time,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  print  the 
observations  of  SpiUers. 

“ETCTybody  with  the  hammer — ^are  you  on?  I 
go  up  to  the  city,  put  something  across,  come  back 
with  a  bundle  of  money  I  had  to  carry  in  a  shawl 
strap,  and  you  know  what  I  got? 

“All  the  I-Knew-Him-Wben  Club  got  together. 
Ever  hear  of  the  I-Knew-Him-When  Club?  It’s 
immense.  All  the  boys  with  long  Belshazzars  get 
together  in  front  of  the  post-office  like  this:  ‘I  knew 
him  when  he  was  working  for  six  dollars  a  week’; 

’  I  knew  him  when  he  had  two  shirts  and  one  pair  of 
galluses.’  I’ve  been  getting  it  here  ever  since  I 
connected  with  a  little  coin. 

“You  remember  Belle-la-la-la  with  the  voice — 
you  know — the  one  that  was  going  to  send  Schumann- 
Heink  back  to  Germany?  Well,  I  slipped  her  a 
little  piece  of  money  to  get  back  home.  You  re¬ 
member  how  she  used  to  be  [indicating  swelled  head]. 
Tamest  thing  you  ever  saw — eat  right  out  of  your 
hand.  What  they  did  to  her  up  to  the  big  town — 
wowl  You  know  she  hnally  sang.  Oh,  real  stage, 
flowers  in  her  hair,  and  the  Missouri  family  out  in 
front.’’ 

“The  Missouri  family?’’ 

“All  the  guys  sittin’  down  on  their  shoulder- 
blades  sayin’:  ‘Come  on,  now,  show  us.’  Belle 
comes  out,  steppin’  on  her  own  feet,  reaches  for  high 
C— Blumphl’’ 

“As  bad  as  that?” 

“Skidoo!” 

“Skidoo?” 

“I’ve  got  it  here  [producing  a  clipping— evening 
mqier].  This  is  what  they  handea  Little  Bright 
Eyes: 

“‘Miss  Belle  Hinkle,  whose  gown  was  slightly 
hunched  in  the  back,  came  out  and  did  a  few  things 
to  the  Jewel  Son^.  Miss  Hinkle’s  voice  sounded  as 
if  she  was  standing  too  close  to  the  phone.  She 
hit  the  key  only  once  and  then  fell  over  backward,’ 
and  so  on  for  half  a  column.” 

“I’m  sorry — she  was  a  nice  (prl.” 

“  Well,  she  was  huntin’  for  it  and  she  pit  it  And 
now  back  to  me.  Head  on  the  should — nothin’ 
to  it.  I’m  going  to  have  her  here  for  the  gazizzis 
[indicating  corner-stone].  Will  you  do  the  How-de- 
do-Belle  business  of  shaking  hands  and  all  that  when 
I  come  back  with  her?  Nothin’  about  the  voice, 
you  understand.” 

“Lost  it,  eh?” 

“Never  had  one.” 

Audiences  shrieked  and  howled  over  that 
slang.  It  was  the  one  bright  thing  in  three 
dreary  acts,  and  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  those  who  have  seen  the  manuscript  of 
the  comedy  say  that  it  reads  better  than  any¬ 
thing  Mr.  Ade  has  written  for  the  stage. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  his  first  failure  he 
produced  “Just  Out  of  College,”  which  he  re¬ 
fused  to  label  a  farce  or  a  comedy  or  anything 
else,  and  which  introduced  Joseph  Wh^ock, 
Jr.,  as  a  star.  It  has  the  rc^  Ade  hall-marks 
of  admirably  drawn  characters,  genial  satire, 
and  bubbling  humor.  It  falls  short  only  in 
the  second  act.  Ade  is  not  at  his  best  when  he 


tries  to  invent  typical  farce  situations,  and  in 
this  instance  he  has  rather  overdone  it.  “Just 
Out  of  College”  tells  the  story  of  a  youth  who 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  pickle 
king,  a  sort  of  Old  Gorgon  Graham,  who  gives 
the  young  man  $20,000  with  which  to  show  his 
business  ability.  With  the  aid  of  a  former 
boarding-house  l  eeper  in  New  Haven,  Edward 
Worthington  Svnnger  nearly  wrecks  the  pickle 
king’s  business  without  knowing  what  that 
business  is.  “  Slivers  ”  Mason,  his  loyal  and  de¬ 
voted  college  chum,  type  of  the  good-hearted, 
bibulous  college  youth  who  talks  chiefly  in 
pantomime,  is  irresistible  as  played  by  Charles 
Jackson.  Mr.  Jackson  looks  like  a  “kid,” 
although  he  has  been  on  the  stage  many  years. 
He  played  the  jockey  in  “The  County  Fair” 
ten  years  ago.  And  there  is  Berenice  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  the  tall,  lovely,  romantic,  auburn- 
haired  typewriter,  who  is  alwajs  arrayed  in 
flowing  black,  with  a  “  touch-me-not  ”  air,  and 
who  rules  the  office  from  the  pickle  king  down. 
Blanche  Stoddard  is  perfect  in  that  rdle.  Just 
as  joyous  and  even  more  mirth-provoking  is 
the  News-stand  Lady,  with  her  disquisition 
on  modem  literature,  played  so  effectively  by 
Elene  Foster  that  one  wishes  there  were  more 
of  her.  The  character  of  Genevieve  Chissle, 
one  of  those  “  candid  friends  ”  who  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  make  trouble,  struck  home  keenly. 
Georgie  Drew  Mendum  {^ys  that  part  with 
the  surest  humor.  She  can  convey  more  with 
an  uplifted  eyebrow  than  many  players  can 
with  a  long  speech.  She  hasn’t  been  on  the 
stage  long;  she  made  her  d^ut  with  Annie 
Russell  in  “Catherine,”  was  with  her  uncle, 
John  Drew,  in  “The  Liars,”  and  then  be¬ 
came  Joseph  Jefferson’s  leading  woman.  She 
stood  out  brilliantly  in  two  failures,  “Glad  of 
It”  and  “The  Coronet  of  the  Duchess.”  She 
is  the  daughter  of  the  only  child  of  the  late 
Mrs.  John  Drew  who  did  not  go  on  the  stage, 
and  she  wonderfully  resembles  her  aunt,  the 
late  Georgie  Drew  Barrymore,  after  whom 
she  was  named. . 

There  are  several  conventional  characters 
in  the  comedy,  like  N.  V.  Jones,  “a  female 
business  man,”  portrayed  by  Mabel  Amber, 
who  starred  in  “Trilby”  for  several  seasons 
and  who  was  probably  the  best  of  the  bare¬ 
footed  heroines;  Prof.  H.  Dalrymple  ^iss, 
“an  apostle  of  repose,”  and  Ludla  Jenkins 
Pickering,  president  of  the  Coordinated  Cult¬ 
ure  Clute  and  wife  of  the  pickle  king. 

In  the  r61e  of  the  college  youth,  “  Jappy” 
Wheelock,  as  he  is  known  to  his  intimates, 
displays  that  exquisite  humor  and  naturalness 
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which  make  him  oae  of  the  most  delightful 
players  on  the  stage.  No  actor  has  a  more 
pronounced  individuality;  yet  he  is  capable 
of  nice  differentiations  of  character.  Long 
ago  he  made  his  first  big  hit  as  Moriey,  the 
jockey  in  “Lord and  Lady  Algy.”  Threatened 
tuberculosis  drove  him  to  Arizona  for  two  or 
three  years.  Since  then  he  has  made  hit  after 
hit,  hk  Jean  in  “Brother  Jacques,”  Reginald 
Lumley  in  “The  Other  Giri,”  and  Xavier 
Lechat  in  “Business  is  Business”  being  the 
most  noteworthy.  In  “  Just  Out  of  College  ” 
he  displays  most  mirthfidly  the  innocence  and 
confidence  of  the  college  graduate,  but  at  the 
same  time  shows  skilfully  the  keenness  of  the 
mind  that  is  just  developing. 

Marvelous  is  the  potency  of  Maxine 
EUliott’s  beauty  and  personality,  coupled  with 
admirable  acting,  for  they  have  triumphed 
over  a  play  that  is  {Mvtty  poor  stuff.  Just  as 
many  people  throng  to  see  the  star  in  the  new 
{^y  as  came  to  her  aid  in  that  interesting 
comedy,  “  The  Only  Way.”  The  weakness  erf 
“Her  Great  Match”  lies  in  the  theme.  The 
idea  of  a  young  American  girl  who  talks 
a  great  deal  and  with  deep  emotion  about 
her  native  land,  but  who  carefully  lives  in 
Europe;  a  Cassie  Chadwick  kind  of  step¬ 
mother;  a  love  affair  with  a  German  prince, 
the  frfot  turning  upon  a  morganatic  mar¬ 
riage,  hasn’t  much  in  it  to  appeal  to  healthy- 
minded,  grown-up  common  sense.  Of  course 
one  knows  in  advance  that  the  Crovm  Prince 
•will  give  up  his  throne  for  “/o”  Sheldon, 
and  everybody  will  be  happy.  Mr.  Fitch 
has  arranged  some  charming  scenes  and 
sprightly  dialogue,  and  one  can  excuse  much 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  Mathilde  Cottrelly 
as  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hohenhetstein.  No 
one  could  more  subtly,  more  deftly,  give  the 
illusion  of  royal  birth;  and  her  un^rlying 
sentiment,  so  truly  Teutonic,  makes  her  part 
one  of  the  really  distinguished  performances 
of  the  season.  Charies  Cherry,  an  English 
actor — Miss  Elliott  prefers  English  players 
in  her  company — nevw  did  anything  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  which  gave  promise  of  hb 
admirable  work  as  the  Crown  Prince.  His 
make-up,  his  dialect,  his  droll  humor  are 
essentially  German.  He  reminds  one  of 
Richard  Mansfield  in  “Prince  Karl,”  and 
that  is  surely  the  highest  praise. 

Maxine  Elliott  occupies  a  unique  position  on 
the  stage.  A  New  En^and  woman  by  birth, 
she  liv^  many  years  in  California.  She 
adopted  the  sta^  after  an  unfortunate 
marriage,  and  her  beauty  and  charm  swiftly 


won  a  leading  place  for  her.  She  was  in  T. 
D.  Frawley’s  company  (I  have  had  occasion 
before  to  say  what  an  excellent  company  it 
was)  when  N.  C.  Goodwin  made  her  faJs  lead¬ 
ing  lady  and  afterward  his  wife.  Two  years 
ago  she  became  an  individual  star  and  she  has 
probably  made  more  money  in  the  last  two 
seasons  than  any  other  player  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Fitch  received  something  like  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  royalties  from  “Her 
Own  Way.”  In  England  Maxine  Eliott 
has  a  social  position  that  no  other  actress 
has  gained,  and  there  are  stories,  believed 
implicitly  by  people  who  should  know,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  En^nd,  a  noble¬ 
man  who  has  won  the  highest  political  honors, 
would  make  her  his  wife  if  she  were  free. 
Should  this  cc«ne  about,  Maxine  Elliott 
would  make  a  match  to  dwarf  that  in  her 
present  play. 

Many  seasons  have  ptassed  since  James  K. 
Hacked  and  Mary  Mannering  last  played 
together.  They  fell  in  love  with  each  other 
and  were  married  when  they  headed  the  old 
Lyceum  Stock  Company  ui^er  Daniel  Froh- 
man’s  management.  When  they  became 
stars  they  decided  they  could  earn  more 
money  individually  than  by  appearing  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  Mr.  Hackett’s  good  fortune 
to  capture  the  biggest  London  success  of  last 
season,  which  is  now  in  its  second  year  in  the 
Garrick  Theatre  over  there.  “The  Walls  of 
Jericho”  is  by  Alfred  Sutro,  a  newcomer  in 
the  ranks  of  playwri^ts.  It  is  probably 
better  played  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  here,  for  there  salaries  are  not  so  high, 
and  closer  attention  b  given  to  detaib.  Also, 
its  nature  b  such  that  it  makes  a  more  direct 
appeal  to  a  British  public  than  an  American, 
for  it  has  to  do  with  class  dbtinctions.  In¬ 
deed,  it  b  really  an  arraignment  of  the  very 
“smart  set,”  who  are  given  ballywhadc  from 
start  to  finish.  Now  the  theatre  in  Eng^nd  b 
supported  chiefly  by  the  great  middle  class, 
and  the  middle  class  takes  its  aristocracy  very 
seriously.  It  b  pleased  when  a  dramatist 
gives  it  fits  fmr  gambling  and  flirting  and 
general  frivoling. 

The  hero  and  hb  friend  talk  a  lot  about 
their  not  being  gentlemen  because  they  were 
rtot  born  to  that  station.  The  hero  has  all 
the  attributes  that  would  lead  Americans  to 
consider  him  a  gentleman,  a  truly  noble  sort 
of  chap,  really;  but  the  playwright  accepts  a 
very  general  British  view  that  a  man  cannot 
be  a  gentleman  any  more  than  he  can  be  a 
king  ^ess  he  b  bom  to  it.  Jack  Frobisher 
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gets  into  the  smart  set  because  he  has  made 
millions  in  Australia  and  has  married  the 
daughter  of  an  earl.  She  dings  to  dissipa¬ 
tions  of  the  fashionable  folk — gambling  for 
high  stakes,  smoking  cigarettes,  and  flirting, 
but  she  is  good  at  heart.  Eveiything  lea^ 
up  to  the  great  situation  in  the  third  act 
when  the  husband  rebels.  He  attacks  his 
wife  and  all  her  following  with  mighty  vigor, 
even  getting  profane  in  his  earnestness,  and 
ends  with  giving  her  commands  to  get  ready 
to  go  to  Australia  with  him.  It  is  fine  and 
human,  that  scene;  it  really  has  a  thrill  in 
it,  and  we  want  thrills  nowadays.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  it  teaches  a  “wholesome  lesson,”  which 
always  gives  us  a  smug  satisfaction. 

Mary  Mannering  shines  more  luminously 
than  her  lord  and  master.  As  Lady  Aletkea 
Frobisher  I  think  she  appears  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  in  anything  she  has  played. 
She  has  all  her  familiar  grace  and  charm,  she 
is  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and,  in  addition,  there 
is  spontaneity  in  her  comedy:  a  sureness  of 
touch,  an  ease  and  intelligence  coupled  with 
sprightly  humor  that  give  her  characteriza¬ 
tion  distinction  if  it  lacks  subtlety.  She  is 
thoroughly  the  well-bred,  highly  sophisticated 
woman  of  the  worid  whose  chief  weakness  is 
that  she  has  been  very  badly  reared.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  occasions  when  she  is 
called  upon  to  be  emotional,  and  of  these  she 
really  makes  capital. 

It  seems  rather  strange  to  see  Mr.  Hackett 
on  the  stage  in  the  conventional  habiliments 
of  modem  society  without  anything  even 
suggesting  a  sword  within  reach.  He  does 
excellently  as  Frobisher,  who  preaches  most 
of  the  time,  playing  with  a  discretion  and  a 
repression  which  have  been  too  often  lacking 
in  his  work.  He  carries  through  the  climac¬ 
teric  scene  with  fine  effect,  and  even  in  his 
greatest  outburst  gives  the  impression  of  hav¬ 
ing  more  power  in  reserve.  Really,  I  didn’t 
think  it  of  him.  He  commands  more  than 
mating  admiration. 

W,  J.  Ferguson  pla}rs  Lord  Stevenion,  a 
cold-blooded,  heartless  old  bounder,  with  an 
accentuation  that  makes  it  almost  a  caricature, 
but  he  scores  as  he  always  does.  He  is  such  a 
passed  master  of  the  technique  of  acting,  so 
famUiar  with  all  the  tricks,  that  he  can  make 
the  smallest  bit  stand  out  so  that  he  dominates 
the  stage.  He  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
players  who  know  the  almost  lost  art  of 
pantomime,  and  he  uses  it  with  wonderful 
effect.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Fergiison  went 
forth  as  a  star  and  didn’t  succeed.  Since  then 


he  has  been  content  to  grow  rich  while  sup¬ 
porting  stars,  most  of  whom  would  prefer  his 
possessions  to  their  success. 

The  biggest  hit  was  made  by  May  Blaney, 
as  the  very  sophisticated  ingenue.  She  is  an 
English  girl  who  has  never  before  appeared  in 
this  country  and  never  attracted  any  particular 
attention  in  her  own.  She  is  likely  to  make 
a  commanding  place  for  herself,  for  she  is 
amazingly  clever;  in  fact,  all  the  women  in 
the  cast  are  worth  while.  But  the  men  who 
play  the  minor  parts  are  atrocious.  They  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  very  “smartest ’’folk 
in  London.  For  the  most  pmrt  they  look  like 
bartenders  and  act  like  waiters. 

Not  in  many  years  has  Broadway  been  so 
moved  by  emotional  acting  as  by  Margaret 
Anglin  in  “Zira,”  a  modem  version  of  “The 
New  Magdalen,  ”  which  used  to  be  the  delight 
of  emotional  actresses  and  in  which  Clara 
Morris  rose  to  her  greatest  height.  Ever  so 
many  rough  edges  have  been  rounded  and 
polished  by  the  authors,  J.  Hartley  Manners 
and  Henry  Miller,  who  are  both  actors,  and 
have  done  their  work  with  artistic  skill. 
Moreover,  the  play  is  so  exquisitely  staged,  so 
perfectly  acted  even  down  to  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  character,  that  one  doesn’t  realize  until 
afterward  that  it  is  all  cheap,  theatric  clapHrap, 
melodramatic  invention  that  has  no  reality. 
Admirable  as  are  Jameson  Lee  Finney,  Frank 
Worthing,  George  S.  Titheradge,  and  Beverly 
Sitgreaves,  the  chief  honors  go  to  Miss  Anglin. 
Long  ago  the  young  woman  from  Canada, 
whose  experience  in  stock  and  repertoire  com¬ 
panies  developed  her  swiftly,  made  a  name 
for  herself  in  New  York  as  Roxane  in  “  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,”  and  in  “Mrs.  Dane’s  De¬ 
fense,”  for  her  effectiveness  in  hysterical 
scenes;  in  her  quieter  moments  she  was  stagy 
and  affected.  Now  she  has  become  a  finished 
p^yer,  displaying  a  sincerity  of  repression  that 
makes  her  work  in  the  great  scene  infinitely 
stronger.  She  simply  overwhelms  her  audi¬ 
ence  with  her  pwignant  agony  until  the  lashing 
of  the  wronged  and  bitter  woman  whose  place 
she  has  usurped  rouses  her  to  resist,  and  then 
those  who  have  been  weeping  in  sjrmp>athy 
rise  in  their  p>laces  to  shout  approval.  There 
is  real,  moving  pwwer  in  the  outburst.  Much 
of  the  success  of  this  scene  is  due  to  Miss  Sit¬ 
greaves,  whose  masterly  technical  skill  and 
fine  intelligence  enable  her  to  efface  herself ; 
but  it  is  Miss  Anglin  who  strikes  the  key 
upx>n  whidi  the  scene  is  played.  It  has  been 
long  since  I  have  seen  audiences  aroused  to 
such  enthusiasm  by  pure  acting. 


Tke  Mirror 

TKeodosia  Garruon. 


Art  thou  a  mirror.  Sleep, 
Wherein  we  see 
Not  only  memories  we  keep. 
But  hours  to  be? 


My  feet  were  naked  on  the  grass — 

Against  the  green  I  saw  them  gleam; 
The  black  trees  leaned  to  let  me  pass 
On  moonlight  like  a  frozen  stream. 

(This  was  a  dream  I  dreamed  last  night, 

A  curious  dream.) 

A  wildered  vagrant  of  the  night, 

To  my  Beloved’s  house  I  came; 
Moth-like  I  yearned  toward  the  light 
That  lit  his  windows  with  its  flame; 
Unseen,  unwelcomed  at  his  gates, 

I  called  upon  his  name. 


Without,  the  tom  leaves  fled  the  wind; 

Within  was  sound  of  jest  and  song; 
Against  the  mirth  of  human  kind 
I  called  my  want  and  wrong. 

Yet  never  once  bent  one  to  hear 
Across  the  happy  throng. 

Bewildered,  homeless,  and  alone, 

I  turned  me  to  the  dark  again. 
Unnoted  as  the  white  moth  bbwn 
Against  the  glowing  window-pane. 
Unheeded  as  some  storm-lost  bird 
That  calls  its  own  in  vain. 


My  feet  were  naked  on  the  grass. 

My  white  robe  knew  nor  hem  nor  seam. 
And  where  the  moonlight  bade  me  pass 
I  threw  no  shadow  to  its  beam. 

(This  was  a  dream  I  dreamed  last  night, 

A  curious  dream.) 


Art  thou  a  mirror,  Sleep, 
Wherein  we  see 
Not  only  memories  we  keep. 
But  hours  to  be? 


^  •• 
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The  trouble  began  in  Laredo.  It  was  the 
Llano  Kid’s  fault,  for  he  should  have 
confined  his  habit  of  manslaughter  to  Mexi¬ 
cans.  But  the  Kid  was  past  twenty;  and  to 
have  only  Mexicans  to  one’s  credit  at  twenty 
is  to  blush  unseen  on  the  Rio  Grande  border. 

It  happened  in  old  Justo  Valdos’s  gambling 
house.  There  was  a  poker  game  at  which 
sat  players  who  were  not  all  friends,  as  hap¬ 
pens  often  where  men  ride  in  from  afar  to 
shoot  Folly  as  she  gallops.  There  was  a  row 
over  so  small  a  matter  as  a  pair  of  queens; 
and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  it  was 
found  that  the  Kid  had  committed  an  in¬ 
discretion,  and  his  adversary  had  been  guilty 
of  a  blunder.  For,  the  unfortunate  combat¬ 
ant,  instead  of  being  a  Greaser,  was  a  high- 
blooded  youth  from  the  cow  ranches,  of  about 
the  Kid’s  own  age  and  possessed  of  friends 
and  champions.  His  blunder  in  missing  the 
Kid’s  right  ear  only  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
when  he  pulled  his  gun  did  not  lessen  the  in¬ 
discretion  of  the  better  marksman. 

The  Kid,  not  being  equipped  with  a  retinue, 
nor  bountifully  supplied  with  personal  ad¬ 


mirers  and  supporters — on  account  of  a  rather 
umbrageous  reputation  even  for  the  border — 
considered  it  not  incompatible  with  his  in¬ 
disputable  gameness  to  perform  that  judi¬ 
cious  tractional  act  known  as  “pulling  his 
freight.” 

Quickly  the  avengers  gathered  and  sought 
him.  Three  of  them  overtook  him  within 
a  rod  of  the  station.  The  Kid  turned  and 
showed  his  teeth  in  that  brilliant  but  mirth¬ 
less  smile  that  usually  preceded  his  deeds  of 
insolence  and  violence,  and  his  pursuers  fell 
back  without  making  it  necessary  for  him  even 
to  reach  for  his  weapon. 

But  in  this  affair  the  Kid  had  not  fdt  the 
grim  thirst  for  encounter  that  usually  urged 
him  on  to  battle.  It  had  been  a  purely 
chance  row,  bom  of  the  cards  and  certain 
epithets  impossible  for  a  gentleman  to  brook, 
that  had  passed  between  the  two.  The  Kid 
had  rather  liked  the  slim,  haughty,  brown¬ 
faced  young  chap  whom  his  bullet  had  cut  off 
in  the  first  pride  of  manhood.  And  now  he 
wanted  no  more  blood.  He  wanted  to  get 
away  and  have  a  good  long  sleeo  somewhere 
in  the  sun  on  the  mesquit  grass  with  his 
handkerdiief  over  his  face.  Even  a  Mexican 
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might  have  crossed  his  path  in  safety  while 
he  was  in  this  mood. 

The  Kid  openly  boarded  the  north-boimd 
passenger-train  that  departed  five  minutes 
later.  But  at  Webb,  a  few  miles  out,  where 
it  was  flagged  to  take  on  a  traveler,  he 
abandoned  that  manner  of  escape.  There 
were  telegraph  stations  ahead;  and  the  Kid 
looked  askance  at  electricity  and  steam. 
Saddle  and  spur  were  his  rocks  of  safety. 

The  man  whom  he  had  shot  was  a  stranger 
to  him.  But  the  Kid  knew  that  he  was  of  the 
Corralitos  outfit  from  Hidalgo;  and  that  the 
punchers  from  that  ranch  were  more  relent¬ 
less  and  vengeful  than  Kentucky  feudists 
when  wrong  or  harm  was  done  to  one  of  them. 
So,  with  the  wisdom  that  has  characterized 
many  great  fighters,  the  Kid  decided  to  pile 
up  as  many  leagues  as  possible  of  chaparral 
and  pear  between  himself  and  the  retaliation 
of  the  Corralitos  bunch. 

Near  the  station  was  a  store;  and  near 
the  store,  scattered  among  the  mesquits  and 
elms,  stood  the  saddled  horses  of  the  custom¬ 
ers.  Most  of  them  waited,  half  asleep,  with 
sagging  limbs  and  drooping  heads.  But  one, 
a  long-legged  roan  with  a  curved  neck, 
snorted  and  pawed  the  turf.  Him  the  Kid 
mounted,  gripped  with  his  knees,  and  slapped 
gently  with  the  owner’s  own  quirt. 

If  the  sla3dng  of  the  temerarious  card- 
player  had  cast  a  cloud  over  the  Kid’s  stand¬ 


ing  as  a  good  and  true  citizen,  this  last  act  of 
his  veiled  his  figure  in  the  darkest  shadows  of 
disrepute.  On  the  Rio  Grande  border  if  you 
take  a  man’s  life  you  sometimes  take  trash; 
but  if  you  take  his  horse,  you  take  a  thing 
the  loss  of  which  renders  him  poor, -indeed, 
and  which  enriches  you  not — if  you  are 
caught.  For  the  Kid  there  was  no  turning 
back  now. 

With  the  springing  roan  under  him  he  felt 
little  care  or  uneasiness.  After  a  five-mile 
gallop  he  drew  in  to  the  plainsman’s  jogging 
trot,  and  rode  northeastward  toward  the 
Nueces  River  bottoms.  He  knew  the  country 
well — its  most  tortuous  and  obscure  trails 
through  the  great  wilderness  of  brush  and 
pear,  and  its  camps  and  lonesome  ranches 
where  one  might  find  safe  entertainment.  Al¬ 
ways  he  bore  to  the  east;  for  the  Kid  had 
never  seen  the  ocean,  and  he  had  a  fancy  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  mane  of  the  great  Gulf, 
the  gamesome  colt  of  the  greater  waters. 

So  after  three  days  he  stood  on  the  shore  at 
Corpus  Christi,  and  looked  out  across  the 
gentle  ripples  of  a  quiet  sea. 

Captain  Boone,  of  the  schooner  Flyaway, 
stood  near  his  skiff,  which  one  of  his  crew  was 
guarding  in  the  surf.  When  ready  to  sail  he 
had  discovered  that  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  the  parallelogrammatic  shape  of  plug 
tobacco,  had  been  forgotten.  A  sailor  had 
been  despatched  for  the  missing  cargo. 
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Meanwhile  the  captain  paced  the  sands,  chew¬ 
ing  profanely  at  his  pocket  store. 

A  slim,  wiry  youth  in  high-heeled  boots 
came  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  His  face  was 
boyish  but  with  a  premature  severity  that 
hinted  at  a  man’s  experience.  His  com¬ 
plexion  was  naturally  dark;  and  the  sun  and 
wind  of  an  outdoor  life  had  burned  it  to  a 
coffee  brown.  His  hair  was  as  black  and 
straight  as  an  Indian’s;  his  face  had  not  yet 
l)een  upturned  to  the  humiliation  of  a  razor; 
his  eyes  were  a  cold  and  steady  blue.  He 
carri^  his  left  arm  somewhat  away  from  his 
body,  for  pearl-handled  .45s  are  frowned 
upon  by  town  marshals,  and  are  a  little  bulky 
when  packed  in  the  left  armhole  of  one’s  vest. 
He  looked  beyond  Captain  Boone  at  the  gulf 
with  the  imp)ersonal  and  expressionless  dignity 
of  a  Chinese  emperor. 

“Thinkin’  of  buyin’  that  ’ar  gulf,  buddy?” 
asked  the  captain,  made  sarcastic  by  his 
narrow  escape  from  a  tobaccoless  voyage. 

“  Why,  no,”  said  the  Kid  gently,  “  I  reckon 
not.  I  never  saw  it  before.  I  was  just  look¬ 
ing  at  it.  Not  thinking  of  selling  it,  are  you  ?  ” 

“Not  this  trip,”  said  the  captain.  “I’ll 
send  it  to  you  C.  O.  D.  when  I  get  back  to 
Buenas  Tierras.  Here  comes  that  capstan¬ 
footed  lubber  with  the  chewin’.  I  ought 
to’ve  weighed  anchor  an  hour  ago.” 

“Is  that  your  ship  out  there?”  asked  the 
Kid. 

“Why,  yes,”  answered  the  captain,  “if  you 


want  to  call  a  schooner  a  ship,  and  I  don’t 
mind  lyin’.  But  you  better  say  Miller  and 
Gonzales,  owners,  and  ordinary,  plain,  Billy- 
be-damned  old  Samuel  K.  Boone,  skipper.” 

“Where  are  you  going  to?”  ask^  the 
refugee. 

“  Buenas  Tierras,  coast  of  South  America — 

I  forget  what  they  called  the  country  the  last 
time  I  was  there.  Cargo — lumber,  corru¬ 
gated  iron,  and  machetes.” 

“What  kind  of  a  country  is  it?”  asked  the 
Kid — “hot  or  cold?” 

“Warmish,  buddy,”  said  the  captain. 
“But  a  regular  Paradise  Lost  for  elegance  of 
scenery  and  be-yooty  of  geography.  Ye’re 
wakened  every  morning  by  the  sweet  singin’ 
of  red  birds  with  seven  purple  tails,  and  the 
sighin’  of  breezes  in  the  posies  and  roses. 
And  the  inhabitants  never  work,  for  they  can 
reach  out  and  pick  steamer  baskets  of  the 
choicest  hothouse  fruit  without  gettin’  out  of 
bed.  And  there’s  no  Sunday  and  no  ice  and 
no  rent  and  no  troubles  and  no  use  and  no 
nothin’.  It’s  a  great  country  for  a  man  to  go 
to  sleep  with,  and  wait  for  somethin’  to  turn 
up.  The  bananys  and  oranges  and  hurricanes 
and  pineapples  that  ye  eat  comes  from  there.” 

“That  sounds  to  me!”  said  the  Kid,  at  last 
betraying  interest.  “What’ll  the  expressage 
be  to  take  me  out  there  with  you?” 

“  Twenty-four  dollars,”  said  Captain  Boone; 
“grub  and  transportation.  Second  cabin.  I 
haven’t  got  a  first  cabin.” 

“You’ve  got  my  company,”  said  the  Kid, 
pulling  out  a  buckskin  iMg. 

With  three  hundred  dollars  he  had  gone 
to  Laredo  for  his  regular  “blowout.”  The 
duel  in  Valdo’s  had  cut  short  his  season  of 
hilarity,  but  it  had  left  him  with  nearly  $200 
for  aid  in  the  flight  that  it  had  made  necessary. 

“All  right,  buddy,”  said  the  captain.  “I 
hope  your  ma  won’t  blame  me  for  this  little 
childish  escapade  of  yours.”  He  beckoned 
to  one  of  the  boat’s  crew.  “Let  Sanchez  lift 
you  out  to  the  skiff  so  you  won’t  get  your  feet 
wet.” 

II 

Thacker,  the  United  States  consul  at 
Buenas  Tierras,  was  not  yet  drunk.  It  was 
only  eleven  o’clock;  and  he  never  arrived  at 
his  desired  state  of  beatitude — ^a  state  wherein 
he  sang  ancient  maudlin  vaudeville  songs  and 
pelted  his  screaming  parrot  with  banana 
peels — until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  So, 
when  he  looked  up  from  his  hammock  at  the 
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sound  of  a  slight  cough,  and  saw  the  Kid 
standing  in  the  door  of  the  consulate,  he  was 
still  in  a  condition  to  extend  the  hospitality 
and  courtesy  due  from  the  representative  of 
a  great  nation. 

“Don’t  disturb  yourself,”  said  the  Kid 
easily.  “I  just  dropped  in.  They  told  me  it 
was  customary  to  light  at  your  camp  before 
starting  in  to  round  up  the  town.  I  just  came 
in  on  a  ship  from  Texas.” 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  - ,”  said  the 

consul. 

The  Kid  laughed. 

“Sprague  Dalton,”  he  said.  “It  sounds 
funny  to  me  to  hear  it.  I’m  called  the 
Llano  Kid  in  the  Rio  Grande  country.” 

“I’m  Thacker,”  said  the  consul.  “Take 
that  cane-bottom  chair.  Now  if  you’ve 
come  to  invest,  you  want  somebody  to  advise 
you.  These  dingies  will  cheat  you  out  of  the 
gold  in  your  teeth  if  you  don’t  understand 
their  ways.  Try  a  cigar?” 

“Much  oblig^,”  said  the  Kid,  “but  if  it 
wasn’t  for  my  corn  shucks  and  the  little  bag 
in  my  back  pocket,  I  couldn’t  live  a  minute.” 
He  took  out  his  “makings,”  and  rolled  a 
cigarette. 

“They  speak  Spanish  here,”  said  the 
consul.  “You’ll  need  an  interpreter.  If 
there’s  anything  I  can  do,  why,  I’d  be  de¬ 
lighted.  If  you’re  buying  fruit  lands  or 
looking  for  a  concession  of  any  sort,  you’ll 
want  somebody  who  knows  the  ropes  to  look 
out  for  you.” 

“I  speak  Spanish,”  said  the  Kid,  “about 
nine  times  better  than  I  do  English.  Every¬ 
body  speaks  it  on  the  range  where  I  come 
from.  And  I’m  not  in  the  market  for  any¬ 
thing.” 


“You  speak  Spanish?”  said  Thacker 
thoughtfully.  He  regarded  the  Kid  absorb- 
edly. 

“You  look  like  a  Spaniard,  too,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “And  you’re  from  Texas.  And  you 
can’t  be  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-one.  I 
wonder  if  you’ve  got  any  nerve.” 

“You  got  a  deal  of  some  kind  to  put 
through?”  asked  the  Texan,  with  unex- 
jjected  shrewdness. 

“Are  you  open  to  a  proposition?”  said 
Thacker. 

“What’s  the  use  to  deny  it?”  said  the  Kid. 
“I  got  into  a  little  gun  frolic  down  in  Laredo 
and  plugged  a  white  man.  There  wasn’t  any 
Mexican  handy.  And  I  come  down  to  your 
parrot-and-monkey  range  just  for  to  smell 
the  morning-glories  and  marigolds.  Now,  do 
you  sabe  ?” 

Thacker  got  up  and  closed  the  door. 

“  Let  me  see  your  hand,”  he  said. 

He  took  the  Kid’s  left  hand,  and  examined 
the  back  of  it  closely. 

“I  can  do  it,”  he  said  excitedly.  “Your 
flesh  is  as  hard  as  wood  and  as  healthy  as  a 
baby’s.  It  will  heal  in  a  week.” 

“If  it’s  a  fist  fight  you  want  to  back  me 
for,”  said  the  Kid,  “don’t  put  your  money  up 
yet.  Make  it  gun  work,  and  I’ll  keep  you 
company.  But  no  barehanded  scrapping, 
like  ladies  at  a  tea-party,  for  me.” 

“It’s  easier  than  that,”  said  Thacker. 
“Just  step  here,  will  you?” 

Through  the  window  he  pointed  to  a  two- 
story  white-stuccoed  house  with  wide  galleries 
rising  amid  the  deep  green  tropical  foliage  on 
a  wooded  hill  that  sloped  gently  from  the  sea. 

“In  that  hou.se,”  said  Thacker,  “a  fine  old 
Ca.stilian  gentleman  and  his  wife  are  yearning 


THACKER  WITH  HIS  BEST  DIPLOMATIC  BOW. 


~IT-S  TIME  YOU  WERE  MAKING  GOOD,  SONNY." 


to  gather  you  into  their  arms  and  fill  your  knew  till  now.  In  a  week  I’ll  have  the  eagle 

pKKkets  with  money.  Old  Santos  Urique  bird  with  the  frog-sticker  blended  in  so  you’d 

lives  there.  He  owns  half  the  gold-mines  in  think  you  were  bom  with  it.  I  brought  a  set 

the  country.”  of  the  needles  and  ink  just  because  I  was  sure 

“You  haven’t  been  eating  loco  weed,  have  you’d  drop  in  some  day,  Mr.  Dalton.” 
yoo?”  asked  the  Kid.  “Oh,  hell,”  said  the  Kid.  “I  thought  I 

“Sit  down  again,”  said  Thacker,  “and  I’ll  told  you.” 
tell  you.  Twdve  years  ago  they  lost  a  kid.  “All  right,  ‘Kid,’  then.  It  won’t  be  that 
No,  he  didn’t  die — although  most  of  ’em  long.  How  does  Seftorito  Urique  sound,  for  a 

here  do  from  drinking  the  surface  water.  He  change?” 

was  a  wUd  little  devd,  even  if  he  wasn’t  but  “I  never  played  son  any  that  I  remember 
eight  years  old.  Everybody  knows  about  it.  of,”  said  the  Kid.  “If  I  had  any  parents  to 

Some  Americans  who  were  through  here  pros-  mention  they  went  over  the  divide  about  the 

pecting  for  gold  had  letters  to  Sehor  Urique,  time  I  gave  my  first  bleat.  What  is  the  plan 

and  the  boy  was  a  favorite  with  them,  of  your  round-up?” 

They  filled  his  head  with  big  stories  about  the  Thacker  leaned  back  against  the  wall  and 
States;  and  about  a  month  after  they  left,  the  held  his  glass  up  to  the  light, 
kid  disappeared,  too.  He  was  supposed  to  “We’ve  come  now,”  said  he,  “to  the  ques- 
have  stowed  himself  away  among  the  banana  tion  of  how  far  you’re  willing  to  go  in  a  little 
bunches  on  a  fruit  steamer,  and  gone  to  New  matter  of  the  sort.” 

Orleans.  He  was  seen  once  afterward  in  “I  told  you  why  I  came  down  here,”  said 
Texas,  it  was  thought,  but  they  never  heard  the  Kid  simply. 

anything  more  of  him.  Old  Urique  has  “A  good  answer,”  said  the  consul.  “But 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  having  him  looked  you  won’t  have  to  go  that  far.  Here’s  the 
for.  The  madam  was  broken  up  worst  of  all.  scheme.  After  I  get  the  trade-maifc  tattooed 
The  kid  was  her  life.  She  wears  mourning  on  your  hand  I’ll  notify  old  Urique.  In  the 
yet.  But  they  say  she  believes  he’ll  come  meantime  I’ll  furnish  you  with  all  of  the 
back  to  her  some  day,  and  never  gives  up  family  history  I  can  find  out,  so  you  can  be 
hope.  On  the  back  of  the  boy’s  left  hand  studying  up  points  to  talk  about.  You’ve 
was  tattooed  a  flying  eagle  carrying  a  spear  in  got  the  looks,  you  speak  the  Spanish,  you 
his  claws.  That’s  old  Urique’s  coat  of  arms  know  the  facts,  you  can  tell  about  Texas, 
or  something  that  he  inherited  in  Spain.”  you’ve  got  the  tattoo  mark.  When  I  notify 
The  Kid  raised  his  left  hand  slowly  and  them  that  the  rightful  heir  has  returned  and  is 
gazed  at  it  curiously.  waiting  to  know  whether  he  will  be  received 

“That’s  it,”  said  Thacker,  reaching  behind  and  pardoned,  what  will  happen?  They’ll 
the  official  desk  for  his  bottle  of  smuggled  simply  rush  down  here  and  fall  on  your  neck, 
brandy.  “You’re  not  so  slow.  I  can  do  it.  and  the  curtain  goes  down  for  refreshments 
What  was  I  consul  at  Sandakan  for?  I  never  and  a  stroll  in  the  lobby.” 
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“I’m  waiting,”  said  the  Kid.  “I  haven’t 
had  my  saddle  off  in  your  camp  long,  pardner, 
and  I  never  met  you  before;  but  if  you  intend 
to  let  it  go  at  a  parental  blessing,  why,  I’m 
mistaken  in  my  man,  that’s  all.” 

“Thanks,”  said  the  consul.  “I  haven’t 
met  anybody  in  a  long  time  that  keeps  up 
with  an  argument  as  well  as  you  do.  The 
rest  of  it  is  simple.  If  they  take  you  in  only 
for  a  while  it’s  long  enough.  Don’t  give  ’em 
time  to  hunt  up  the  strawberry  mark  on  your 
left  shoulder.  Old  Urique  keeps  anywhere 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000  in  his  house  all  the 
time  in  a  little  safe  that  you  could  open  with  a 
shoe  buttoner.  Get  it.  My  skill  as  a  tattooer 
is  worth  half  the  boodle.  We  go  halves  and 
catch  a  tramp  steamer  for  Rio  Janeiro.  Let 
the  United  States  go  to  pieces  if  it  can’t  get 
along  without  my  services.  Que  dice,  seAor  ?  ” 

“It  sounds  to  me!”  said  the  Kid,  nodding 
his  head.  “I’m  out  for  the  dust.” 

“All  right,  then,”  said  Thacker.  “You’ll 
have  to  keep  close  until  we  get  the  bird  on 
you.  You  can  live  in  the  back  room  here.  I 
do  my  own  cooking,  and  I’ll  make  you  as 
comfortable  as  a  parsimonious  Government 
will  allow  me.” 

Thacker  had  set  the  time  at  a  week,  but 
it  was  two  weeks  before  the  design  that  he 
patiently  tattooed  upon  the  Kid’s  hand  was 
to  his  notion.  And  then  Thacker  called  a 
muchacho,  and  despatched  this  note  to  the 
intended  victim: 

El  SE.NOR  Do.v  Santos  Urique, 

La  Casa  Blanca. 

Aly  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  permission  to  inform  you  that 
there  is  in  my  house  as  a  temporary  guest  a  young 
man  who  arrived  in  Buenas  Tierras  from  the  United 


States  some  days  ago.  Without  wishing  to  excite 
any  hopes  that  may  not  be  realized,  I  think  there  is 
a  possibility  of  his  being  your  long-absent  son.  It 
might  be  well  for  you  to  call  and  see  him.  If  he  is, 
it  u  my  opinion  that  his  intention  was  to  return  to 
his  home,  but  upon  arriving  here,  his  courage  failed 
him  from  doubts  as  to  how  he  would  be  received. 

Your  true  servant, 

Thompson  Thacker. 

Half  an  hour  afterward — quick  time  for 
Buenas  Tierras  —  Senor  Urique’s  ancient 
landau  drove  to  the  consul’s  door,  with  the 
barefooted  coachman  beating  and  shouting 
at  the  team  of  fat,  awkward  horses. 

A  tall  man  with  a  white  mustache  alighted, 
and  assisted  to  the  ground  a  lady  who  was 
dressed  and  veiled  in  unrelieved  black. 

The  two  hastened  inside,  and  were  met 
by  Thacker  with  his  best  diplomatic  bow. 
By  his  desk  stood  a  slender  young  man  with 
clear-cut,  sun-browned  features  and  smoothly 
brushed  black  hair. 

Seftora  Urique  threw  back  her  heavy  veil 
with  a  quick  gesture.  She  was  past  middle 
age,  and  her  hair  was  beginning  to  silver,  but 
her  full,  proud  figure  and  clear  olive  skin 
retained  traces  of  the  beauty  peculiar  to 
the  Basque  province.  But,  once  you  had 
seen  her  eyes,  and  comprehended  the  great 
sadness  that  was  revealed  in  their  deep 
shadows  and  hopeless  expression,  you  saw 
that  the  woman  lived  only  in  some  memory. 

She  bent  upon  the  young  man  a  long  look 
of  the  most  agonized  questioning.  Then  her 
great  black  eyes  turned,  and  her  gaze  rested 
upon  his  left  hand.  And  then  with  a  sob,  not 
loud,  but  seeming  to  shake  the  room,  she 
cried  “Hijo  miol”  and  caught  the  Llano 
Kid  to  her  heart. 


-NOW,  what  is  my  name? 
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A  MONTH  aftemv-ard  the  Kid  came  to  the 
consulate  in  response  to  a  message  sent  by 
Thacker. 

He  looked  the  young  Spanish  cabaUero. 
His  clothes  were  imported,  and  the  wiles  of  the 
jewelers  had  not  been  spent  upon  him  in  vain. 
A  more  than  respectable  diamond  shone  on 
his  finger  as  he  rolled  a  shuck  cigarette. 

“What’s  doing?”  asked  Thacker. 

“Nothing  much,”  said  the  Kid  calmly. 
“I  eat  my  first  iguana  steak  to-day.  They’re 
them  big  lizards,  you  sabe  ?  I  reckon,  though, 
that  frijoles  and  side  bacon  would  do  me 
about  as  well.  Do  you  care  for  iguanas, 
Thacker?” 

“  No,  nor  for  some  other  kinds  of  reptiles,” 
said  Thacker. 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  an¬ 
other  hour  he  would  be  in  his  state  of  beatitude. 

“It’s  time  you  were  making  good,  sonny,” 
he  went  on,  with  an  ugly  look  on  his  reddened 
face.  “You’re  not  playing  up  to  me  square. 
You’ve  been  the  pn^igal  son  for  four  weeks 
now,  and  you  could  have  had  veal  for  every 
meal  on  a  gold  dish  if  you’d  wanted  it.  Now, 
Mr.  Kid,  do  you  think  it’s  right  to  leave  me 
out  so  long  on  a  husk  diet?  What’s  the 
trouble?  Eton’t  you  get  your  filial  eyes  on 
anything  that  looks  like  cash  in  the  Casa 
Blanca?  Don’t  tell  me  you  don’t.  Ever\’- 
body  knows  where  old  Urique  keeps  his  stuff. 
It’s  U.  S.  currency,  too ;  he  don’t  accept 
anything  else.  What’s  doing?  Don’t  say 
‘nothing’  this  time.” 

“Why,  sure,”  said  the  Kid,  admiring  his 
diamond,  “there’s  plenty  of  money  up  there. 
I’m  no  judge  of  collateral  in  bunches,  but  I 
will  undertake  for  to  say  that  I’ve  seen  the 
rise  of  $50,000  at  a  time  in  that  tin  grub  box 
that  my  adopted  father  calls  his  safe.  And  he 
lets  me  carry  the  key  sometimes  just  to  show 
me  that  he  knows  I’m  the  real  little  Fran¬ 
cisco  that  strayed  from  the  herd  a  long  time 
ago.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for?”  asked 
Thacker  angrily.  “Don’t  you  forget  that  I 
can  upset  your  apple  cart  any  day  I  want  to. 
If  old  Urique  knew  you  were  an  impostor, 
what  sort  of  things  would  happen  to  you? 
Oh,  you  don’t  know  this  country,  Mr.  Texas 
Kid.  The  laws  here  have  got  mustard  spread 
between  ’em.  These  people  here’d  stretch 
you  out  like  a  frog  that  had  been  stepped  on, 
and  give  you  about  fifty  sticks  at  every  comer 
of  the  plaza.  And  they’d  wear  every  stick 


out,  too.  What  was  left  of  you  they’d  feed 
to  alligators.” 

“I  mi^t  as  well  tell  you  now,  pardner,” 
said  the  ^d,  sliding  down  low  on  his  steamer 
chair,  “that  things  are  going  to  stay  just  as 
they  are.  They’re  about  ri^t  now.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Thacker, 
rattling  the  bottom  of  his  glass  on  his  desk. 

“The  scheme’s  off,”  said  the  Kid.  “And 
whenever  you  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  me  address  me  as  Don  Francisco  Urique. 
I’ll  guarantee  I’ll  answer  to  it.  We’ll  let 
Colonel  Urique  keep  his  money.  His  little 
tin  safe  is  as  good  as  the  time-locker  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Laredo  as  far  as  you 
and  me  are  concerned.” 

“You’re  going  to  throw  me  down,  then,  are 
you?”  said  the  consul. 

“ Sure,”  said  the  Kid  cheerfully.  “Throw 
you  down.  That’s  it.  And  now  I’ll  tell  you 
why.  The  first  night  I  was  up  at  the  colond’s 
house  they  introduced  me  to  a  bedroom.  No 
blankets  on  the  floor — a  real  room,  with  a  bed 
and  things  in  it.  And  before  I  was  asleep,  in 
comes  this  artificial  mother  of  mine  and  tucks 
in  the  covers.  ‘Panchito,’  she  says,  ‘my 
little  lost  one,  God  has  brought  you  back  to 
me.  I  bless  his  name  forever.’  It  was  that, 
or  some  truck  like  that,  she  said.  And  down 
comes  a  drop  or  two  of  rain  and  hits  me  on 
the  nose.  And  all  that  stuck  by  me,  Mr. 
Thacker.  And  it’s  been  that  way  ever  since. 
And  it’s  got  to  stay  that  way.  Don’t  you  think 
that  it’s  for  what’s  in  it  for  me,  either,  that  I 
say  so.  If  you  have  any  such  ideas,  keep  ’em 
to  yourself.  I  haven’t  had  much  truck  with 
women  in  my  life,  and  no  mothers  to  speak 
of,  but  here’s  a  lady  that  we’ve  got  to  keep 
fooled.  Once  she  stood  it;  twice  she  won’t. 
I’m  a  low-down  wolf,  and  the  devil  may 
have  sent  me  on  this  trail  instead  of  God, 
but  I’ll  travel  it  to  the  end.  And  now, 
don’t  forget  that  I’m  Don  Francisco  Urique 
whenever  you  happen  to  mention  my 
name.” 

“I’ll  expose  you  to-day,  you — you  double- 
dyed  traitor,”  stammered  Thacker. 

The  Kid  arose  and,  without  violence,  took 
Thacker  by  the  throat  with  a  hand  of  steel, 
and  shoved  him  slowly  into  a  comer.  Then 
he  drew  from  under  his  left  arm  his  pearl- 
bandied  .45  and  poked  the  cold  muzzle  of  it 
against  the  consul’s  mouth. 

“I  told  you  why  I  come  here,”  he  said, 
with  his  cfld  freezing  smile.  “If  I  leave 
here,  you’ll  be  the  reason.  Never  forget  it, 
pardner.  Now,  what  is  my  name?” 
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“Er — Don  Francisco  Urique,”  gasped 
Thacker. 

From  outside  came  a  sound  of  wheels,  and 
the  shouting  of  some  one,  and  the  sharp 
thwacks  of  a  wooden  whip-stock  upon  the 
backs  of  fat  horses. 

The  Kid  put  up  his  gun,  and  walked  toward 
the  door.  But  he  turned  again  and  came 
back  to  the  trembling  Thacker,  and  held  up 
his  left  hand  with  its  back  toward  the  consul. 

“There’s  one  more  reason,”  he  said  slowly, 
“why  things  have  got  to  stand  as  they  are. 


The  fellow  I  killed  in  Laredo  had  one  of  them 
same  pictures  on  his  left  hand.” 

Outside,  the  ancient  la  idau  of  Don  Santos 
Urique  rattled  to  the  door.  The  coachman 
ceased  his  bellowing.  Seftora  Urique,  in  a 
voluminous  gay  gown  of  white  lace  and  flying 
ribbons,  leaned  forward  with  a  happy  look  in 
her  great  soft  eyes. 

“Are  you  within,  dear  son?”  she  called,  in 
the  rippling  Castilian. 

"Madre  mio,  yo  vengo  [mother,  I  come],” 
answered  the  young  Don  Francisco  Urique. 


The  Ends  of  the  Earth 

By  FANNIE  STEARNS  DAVIS 

OH,  lift  your  feet  and  follow  away 

To  the  bounds  of  the  dark  and  the  ends  of  the  day! 
Heigho!  heigho!  the  Red  Winds  blow. 

And  a  flame  of  a  leaf  down  the  road  doth  go: 

A  coal,  a  spark,  that  dances  away 
Luring  and  leading  you  out  of  the  day — 

To  the  hill  that’s  black  and  the  sky  that’s  red. 

And  a  great  white  star  set  low  overhead, 

.\nd  a  little  white  moon  like  a  twisted  thread 
.•\thrill  in  the  web  of  the  well-wrought  red. 

Oh,  lift  your  feet  and  follow  away! 

The  Red  Winds  over  your  shoulder  say: 

“The  Ends  of  the  Earth  lie  far — lie  far. 

But  close  as  the  hill  to  the  great  white  star; 

The  Ends  of  the  Earth  are  fair  to  find. 

So  red  with  sunset  and  keen  with  wind; 

And  the  spark  of  a  leaf  flees  fast  before. 

Blowing  across  the  world’s  wide  floor. 

Red,  red,  red, — oh,  a  sharp-blown  fire! 

And  luring  you  on  like  your  heart’s  desire! 

Oh,  lift  your  feet  and  follow  away 

To  the  bounds  of  the  dark  and  the  ends  of  the  day: 

Red,  red,  red  as  a  flame  are  they!” 

Heigho!  heigho!  The  Red  Winds  blow. 

And  the  rush  of  a  race  to  your  feet  doth  go. 

And  over  the  hill  and  into  the  sky 

You  must  follow  and  follow  the  chasing  cry — 

Follow  the  spark  to  the  still  white  star. 

To  the  Ends  of  the  Earth, — oh,  far,  so  far! 

At  the  bounds  of  the  dark  and  the  ends  of  the  day! 

Oh,  lift  your  feet  and  follow  away! 


Frenzied  Finance 

The  Story  of  AMALGAMATED 

By  THOMAS  W.  LAWSON,  of  Boston 

PART  III 

Editor's  Note.  —  A  sensati(Mial  instalment  covering  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley  and  the  crowning  catastrophe  of  Amalgamated’s  career — the 
cutting  of  the  dividend.  How  the  author  gained  millions  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
crash,  and  subsequently  dropped  them  in  Amalgamated ;  how  “  Standard  Oil,” 
knowing  that  the  President  must  die,  disposed  of  its  stock  holdings  and  sold  the 
market  “short”;  how  the  expected  smash  was  averted  by  the  power  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  and  how  in  place  of  a  panic  there  ensued  a  bull  market,  are  most 
graphically  set  forth.  How  “  Standard  Oil  ”  precipitated  the  decline  it  needed  by 
scuttling  “Coppers”  the  day  after  the  President’s  funeral;  the  terrible  slump  in 
Amalgamated  that  then  set  in,  and  the  ruin  and  dismay  that  followed,  form  the 
climax  of  a  great  story. 

CHAPTER  XXV  the  entire  New  York  list  to  an  aggregate  of 

350,000  shares — probably  the  largest  hand 
THE  “  INDEPENDENCE  ’’  EPISODE  ever  played  by  an  individual  operator  on  the 

short  side  of  ^e  market  My  forebodings,  it 

The  collision  of  cyclopean  antagonisms  is  true,  were  considerably,in  advance  of  events, 

that  precipitated  the  Northern  Pacific  for  before  the  break  occurred  my  accounts 

comer  was  fully  described  in  my  last  instal-  showed  me  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  a 

ment.  Therein  I  told  how  organized  greed  loser.  That  is,  I  had  been  steadily  selling 

attacked  entrenched  rapacity  and  how  the  on  the  advance,  and  the  balance  against  me, 

whole  financial  world  shook  when  the  oppos-  should  I  have  had  to  cover,  say  May  5th,  would 

ing  forces  grappled.  May  9, 1901,  has  passed  have  been  this  immense  sum.  All  interested  in 

into  history.  I  was  not  among  those  whom  stocks  will  remember  that  my  public  advice 

the  crash  in  values  disabled.  The  wild  was  much  commented  on  at  the  time,  as  I  was 

plunging  of  the  frenzied  financiers  had  con-  unqualifiedly  recommending  the  purchase  of 

vinc^  me  months  before  that  they  were  Amalgamate,  while  as  strongly  advising  the 

riding  for  a  fall.  When  or  where  the  smash  sale  of  railroads,  industrials,  and  other  shares 
would  occur  I  had  no  means  of  telling.  I  on  the  New  Yoiii  Stock  Exchange  list.  For 
only  knew  it  was  inevitable.  I  was  as  certain  four  long  months  I  was  the  only  bear  in 
of  that  impending  disaster  as  I  am  to-day  the  Wall  Street  jungle,  and  many  the  laugh 
that  this  thoroughly  artificial  bull  market  of  I  got  from  the  speculators  and  the  finan- 
October,  1905,  is  destined  to  collapse  with  dal  press  as  they  derisively  contrasted  my 
some  such  fierce  explosion  as  demolished  the  prophecies  with  the  ascending  prices.  On 
price  structure  of  t^t  period.  the  day  of  the  panic,  however,  my  judg- 

Acting  on  this  conclusion,  I  had  disposed  of  ment  was  vindicated,  and  my  tremendous 
all  my  stocks  but  Amalgamated  and  other  purchases — for  I  not  only  covered  (bought 
Coppers,  and  had  gone  “short”  of  almost  in)  my  350,000  shares  of  “shorts,”  but  went 
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long  many  shares  in  addition — helped  to  stay 
the  flood,  restore  confidence,  and  turn  the 
market.  If  I  could  have  covered  at  the  lowest 
prices,  my  profits  would  have  been  about 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  confusion  that 
reigns  at  such  a  period  invariably  prevents 
the  full  reaping  of  one’s  harvest.  However, 

I  realized  millions  of  dollars — after  sub¬ 
tracting  what  I  was  out  on  the  drop  in 
Amalgamated,  in  which  my  holdings  were 
tremendous.  What  others  made  that  dread-* 
ful  day  I  did  not  try  to  find  out,  but  Mr. 
Rogers  and  other  “Standard  Oil”  men’s 
profits  growing  out  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
comer  were  enormous. 

Those  who  ride  to  fortune  on  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Juggernaut  never  look  back  over  the 
maimed  and  bleeding  bodies  that  strew  its 
cruel  course.  Ahead  are  new  victims  wait¬ 
ing  to  throw  themselves  beneath  the  never- 
pausing  wheels.  After  a  massacre  Wall 
Street’s  corpses  are  cast  into  the  river  and 
sand  is  strewn  to  conceal  the  blood-stains. 
The  injured  slink  into  holes  and  nurse  their 
wounds  in  secret.  Wall  Street  never  pub¬ 
lishes  lists  of  its  dead  and  wounded.  Regrets, 
in  its  philosophy,  are  as  futile  as  burned 
matches.  Besides,  such  details  discourage 
speculation.  Let  the  band  play,  whoever  is 
hurt.  Who  cares  for  yesterday  when  to¬ 
morrow’s  ahead!  Of  all  aspects  of  frenzied 
finance,  this  brute  insensibility  to  failure  and 
collapse,  this  greed  for  the  new  victims,  is  the 
worst.  It  was  only  a  few  days  till  the  old 
Juggernaut,  after  the  crash  of  May  9th,  re¬ 
sumed  its  interrupted  death  course  along  the 
dollar  highway,  and  the  sun  shone  and  the 
birds  sang  and  the  fools  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  in  the  dust  before  its  conquering 
wheels,  just  as  though  the  North  River  were 
not  at  that  very  moment  glutted  with  its 
victims. 

Through  the  summer  of  1901  fortune 
beamed  most  graciously  upon  our  affairs. 
The  second  section  of  Amalgamated  had 
drawn  out  under  splendid  headway,  and 
all  those  who  had  invested  their  savings  in 
Butte  &  Boston  and  Boston  &  Montana, 
now  part  of  the  consolidation,  rejoiced  in  the 
prosperity  that  had  finally  matui^  for  them. 
The  good  things  in  hand,  I  had  promised 
them,  were  but  the  earnest  of  better  things  in 
store,and  as  I  spoke  by  the  card,  there  seemed 
no  possible  reason  to  doubt  either  the  stability 
of  our  enterprise  or  the  brilliancy  of  its  pros¬ 
pects.  I  was  then  looking  forward  to  an 
announcement  of  great  moment  to  Amalga¬ 


mated  and  to  myself — for  Mr.  Rogers  had 
confided  to  me  the  important  secret  that  at 
the  September  meeting  of  directors  the  divi¬ 
dend  would  be  increased.  From  the  start, 
Amalgamated  had  [>aid  eight  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  enormous  earnings  of  the 
combined  mines  were  much  greater  than 
eight  per  cent  at  the  price  for  copper  then 
ruling,  seventeen  cents,  and  Mr.  Rogers  when 
showing  me  the  figures  assured  me  that  this 
price  was  based  on  legitimate  supply  and 
demand,  and  could  not  possibly  decline. 

I  had  verification  of  this  secret,  in  the  shape 
of  a  carefully  prepared  expert  report  on 
the  resources  of  the  Montana  and  Butte 
mines,  showing  that  they  alone  had  $80,000,- 
000  worth  of  ore  blocked  out,  from  which, 
independent  of  the  great  Anaconda  and  other 
properties,  dividends  of  ten  p>er  cent  could  be 
paid  annually.  Thus  equipped,  I  proceede<l 
to  beat  the  merits  of  our  properties  on  ad¬ 
vertising  tom-toms  in  all  the  financial  centers 
of  the  world,  and  bought  the  stock  contin¬ 
uously  for  my  friends  and  myself. 

There  was  more  than  Amalgamated,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  demands  on  my  time,  that 
eventful  summer,  for  I  had  caught  my  foot 
in  an  affair  that  presently  engaged  most  of 
my  attention,  and  in  addition  to  causing  me 
infinite  trouble  and  mortification,  set  the 
yachting  world  by  the  ears.  The  interna¬ 
tional  cup  races  were  on.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
was  to  come  again  to  America  to  wrest,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  great  emblem  of  international  su¬ 
premacy  from  American  sportsmen.  It  is  not 
my  intention  or  desire  to  exhume  dead  issues 
here,  for  I  have  already  covered  all  phases  of 
this  much-discussed  controversy  in  my  book, 
“The  Lawson  History  of  the  America’s  Cup.” 
I  will  merely  turn  over  the  comer  of  one  page 
enough  to  show  that  section  of  the  dollar 
machine  that  attends  to  the  social  phase  of 
business  complication. 

For  years  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
largely  composed  of  financiers  of  the  mush¬ 
room  variety,  had  arrogated  to  itself  the  sole 
right  to  speak  for  all  America  in  defense  of 
the  international  trophy.  Its  members  had 
grown  insolent  to  a  beggar-on-horseback 
degree,  and  by  way  of  forcing  all  who  went 
about  on  the  waters  in  ships  to  recognize 
their  cap-and-bells  staff  of  royalty,  decreed 
that  no  American  not  a  member  of  its  body 
should  be  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
contest. 

The  sportsmen  of  Boston,  the  mother  town 
of  yachting,  which,  in  days  before  frenzied 
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finance  had  a  throne,  had  succes^ully  de¬ 
fended  the  cup,  decided  it  was  just  and  proper 
that  our  town  should  be  represented  on  Uiis 
occasion.  Building  a  cup  defender  is  a  big 
undertaking  measured  from  a  dollar  stand¬ 
point,  for  it  costs  some  $300,000  to  get  into 
the  game.  Our  townsmen  tried  to  raise  the 
money,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  were  almost 
in  despair  when  I  succumbed  to  their  en¬ 
treaties  and  agreed  to  furnish  and  race  the 
defender. 

My  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
difficulties  that  arose  in  connection  with  a 
previous  yacht-club  episode  during  the  height 
of  the  Bay  State  Gas  fight.  The  embers  of  the 
enmities  kindled  in  connection  with  my  feud 
with  Henry  M.  Whitney  still  glowed  and  at 
this  juncture  again  burst  into  flame.  The 
Independence  was  so  far  under  way  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stop  when  the  first  intimation 
of  impending  trouble  was  brought  to  me.  I 
was  told  that  I  must  join  the  New  Ym-k  Yacht 
Club  on  their  stipulated  terms  or  turn  my  boat 
over  to  that  organization  to  race  in  its  own  way. 
The  terms  were  that  I  must  cease  my  war  on 
Whitney.  I  opportunely  bethought  me  right 
there  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  pet  phrase  of  “I’ll 
see  you  in,  etc.,”  I  passed  it  over  as  an 
answer,  and  the  war  was  on.  After  that  I 
was  comp>elled  to  devote  every  minute  I  could 
pinch  out  of  my  time  to  what  was  now  the 
important  business  of  steering  and  sailing 
the  Independence — important  because  the 
whole  world  had  taken  sides  for  or  against 
my  contention  that  the  frenzied  financiers  of 
yachting  were  not  greater  than  the  millions 
who  were  outside  the  pale  of  their  magic 
world. 

Thus  it  went  through  June,  July,  and 
August,  yachting  fights  and  copper  bouquets, 
yachting  bouquets  and  stock-market  fights. 

On  the  first  of  September  the  yachting  con¬ 
test  was  over,  and  the  Independence  was  no 
more.  I  had  sent  her  to  the  scrap  heap,  and 
had  entered  upon  my  memory’s  ledger  on  the 
debit  side  an  ex(>enditure  of  some  $300,000, 
and  to  balance  it  on  the  credit  side  I  will 
quote  the  conclusion  of  my  “History  of  the 
America’s  Cup”: 

“In  presenting,  as  part  of  the  record  of  interna¬ 
tional  yachting  contained  in  this  woik,  my  position 
in  the  important  event  in  the  America’s  cup  history 
known  as  the  ‘Independence  episode,’  I  ran  but  say: 

"  The  Independence  was  buUt  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  engaging  in  a  sport  supposed  by  all  to  be  free  to 
all;  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bettering  that  sport,  and 
thus  benehting  all  who  had  its  welfare  at  heart.  It 
brought  to  those  who  had  created  it  little  of  pleasure, 


and  much  of  labor  and  pain;  but  when  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  no  more,  and  the  ‘Independence  epi¬ 
sode’  had  passed  into  the  keeping  of  history,  whose 
white  h^t  brings  into  relief  the  work  of  all,  those 
respon^de,  even  in  the  smallest  measure,  for  a  part 
in  her  creation  and  her  short  existence,  felt  they  could 
truthfully  say,  and  that  history  would  bear  them  out: 

“Many  fallacies  were  dispelled,  which  but  for  the 
‘Independence  episode’  wo^  still  appear  as  truths. 
Many  truths  long  hidden  from  the  wholesome  air  of 
open  dealing,  concealed  in  unknown  cellars  dug 
beneath  the  fair  structure  of  the  sport  of  jrachting 
by  men  whose  methods  were  not  fellows  of  daylight 
and  the  sun,  were  given  new  life  and  brought  once 
more  to  public  view  by  the  ‘  Independence  episode.  ’ 
“The  sport  of  yachting,  international  yachting. 
American  yachting  in  particular,  is  better  because 
the  creation  of  me  Independence  compelled  the 
‘Independence  episode.’” 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

A  SACRILEGIOUS  PLOT 

I  HAD  promised  my  family,  who,  on  board 
my  steam  yacht,  the  Dreamer,  had  followed 
the  Independence  through  all  her  vicissitudes 
upon  the  various  racing  waters,  that  I  would 
point  the  Dreamer’s  nose  for  the  lovely 
havens  of  the  Maine  coast  where  the  beauty 
of  God’s  nobler  works  helps  one  to  forget 
man  and  his  meannesses;  and  I  had  solemnly 
agreed  that  in  no  circumstances  would  I  leave 
her  white  and  even  decks  for  DoUardom 
tmtil  the  autumn  leaves  had  traced  the  edict 
of  oncoming  winter  in  golden  letters  upon 
the  forest-covered  hills  of  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

Just  at  sunset,  cm  one  of  the  loveliest  days 
that  Father  Time  ever  dealt  out  to  Mother 
E^h  on  Friday,  September  6th,  I  dropped 
the  Dreamer’s  anchor  after  a  two  days’  run 
to  the  eastward  in  the  exquisite  little  harbor 
of  Deer  Isle,  Maine.  The  chains  had  hardly 
ceased  their  rattle  when  the  harbor  niaster 
boarded  us  with  a  lot  of  telegrams  and  I 
knew  the  awful  news:  President  McKinley 
had  been  assassinated.  I  was  ashore  in  a 
flash  and  at  the  end  of  a  wire.  There  was 
tremendous  excitement  in  Wall  and  State 
Streets.  Terrific  consequences  were  appre¬ 
hended.  From  New  York  I  learned  that 
Mr.  Rogers  was,  like  myself,  sailing  the  seas 
in  his  superb  steamer,  ffie  Kanawha.  I  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  with  him.  His 
message  was  characteristically  laconic: 

“There  is  only  one  place  for  any  man  with 
market  interests,  and  that  New  York.  I  am 
pointed  straight  for  there,  and  you  should  be 
in  State  Street  as  quick  as  the  Dreamer  can 
take  you.” 
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I  replied: 

“I  have  promised  the  family,  who  have 
had  a  miserable  summer  of  it,  a  cruise,  and 
no  prospective  stock-market  troubles,  however 
terrific,  are  going  to  make  me  disappoint 
them.” 

In  Fate’s  scales  a  hair  may  outweigh  all 
the  claims  of  industrious  years  and  honor¬ 
able  achievement.  It  is  not  always  the  great 
things  we  do  nor  the  big  things  we  leave 
undone  that  determine  our  allotment  of 
happiness  or  misery.  However  strong,  no 
man  may  with  impunity  neglect  the  straws 
that  point  the  wind’s  course.  He  is  a  rash 
mariner  who  hoists  topsails  while  the  glass 
falls. 

On  the  Monday  morning  following  the  as¬ 
sassination,  bright  and  early,  Henry  H. 
Rogers  was  on  deck  in  Wall  Street.  At  the 
same  moment  from  under  a  snowy  awning 
on  the  Dreamer  I  was  gazing  upon  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  the  world.  The  Master 
of  “Standard  Oil”  attended  to  business.  I 
forgot  business  in  pleasure.  I  paid  toll.  He 
collected  it.  I  sailed  the  days  away  up)on 
the  greenish-blue  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
at  nights  lingered  within  the  shelter  of  the 
pleasantest  little  harbors  imaginable.  The 
merry  laughter  of  the  children  playing  upon 
the  Dreamer’s  deck  blended  with  the  swish- 
swash  of  the  waters  as  we  throbbed  through 
placid  summer  seas,  and  as  I  listened  I  for¬ 
got  Wall  Street  and  all  High  Dollardom.  At 
nights  when  the  “lap,  lap,  lap  ”  of  the  waves 
played  hide-and-seek  with  the  dreams  that 
stole  in  through  the  forward  ports  of  my  cabin, 
thoughts  of  the  panic  that  must  surely  fol¬ 
low  our  President’s  death  brought  only  the 
kind  of  terrors  one  knows  when,  nestled  in  the 
big  chair  in  front  of  the  blaze  surrounded 
by  the  loved  ones,  one  listens  to  a  sweet,  low 
voice  reading  of  the  horrors  of  shipwreck 
while  the  wind  outside  howls  wildly  and  omi¬ 
nously. 

Thus  that  eventful  week  passed.  We  were 
never  so  far  at  sea  as  to  be  out  of  touch  with 
the  shore,  and  from  each  day’s  budget  of  let¬ 
ters,  telegrams,  and  newspapers,  I  gleaned 
satisfying  assurances.  In  innumerable  ways 
these  mediums  repeated:  “The  assassin 
failed  in  his  foul  design;  our  President  is 
recovering.”  The  world  was  going  well 
enough,  it  seemed,  then  why  worry,  with  the 
sky  so  clear  and  the  wind  so  fair?  Yet,  as  I 
paced  the  Dreamer’s  sunny  decks,  idly  fol¬ 
lowing  the  play  of  ripples  and  foam-crystals 
on  the  lovely  stretch  of  sun-painted  waters,  va¬ 


grant  doubts,  like  ghosts  with  uplifted,  warn¬ 
ing  fingers,  kept  wandering  into  my  conscious¬ 
ness.  Might  there  not  be  deviltry  at  work 
somewhere?  What  were  they  really  doing  in 
the  haunts  of  frenzied  finance?  Perhaps  the 
price  of  my  heavenly  days  afloat  might  be  an 
after  life  of  poverty.  I  had  stock  enough  on 
hand,  principally  Amalgamated,  to  break  me 
twice  over  if  the  President  should  die  and  the 
panic  which  that  fatality  must  precipitate 
should  break  loose  in  the  market.  Looking 
back  to  that  halcyon  time,  I  do  not  remember 
that  these  stray  misgivings  cost  me  more  than 
a  passing  shiver.  My  financial  obligations,  I 
well  knew,  called  me  back  to  business;  my 
place  was  in  the  conning-tower  on  State 
Street.  But  how  delicious  was  the  interval 
of  rest  after  prostrating  labors;  how  grateful 
the  bosom  of  the  sea  and  the  society  of  my 
loved  ones  after  the  strenuous  vicissitudes  so 
recently  passed  through !  And  there  was  my 
promise. 

The  blow  fell  soon  enough.  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  at  dusk,  we  anchored  in  Stave  Harbor, 
opposite  Bar  Harbor,  and  were  sitting  down 
to  dinner  when  a  telegram  was  handed 
me.  As  I  write,  the  scene  arises  before  my 
mind — the  yacht  ablaze  with  lights,  the  one 
live  thing  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  and  silent 
waters.  Around  were  dim,  shadowy  head¬ 
lands  framing  the  picture.  Twenty  of  us 
were  at  the  board — a  merry  party  whose  gay 
laughter  banished  all  thoi^hts  of  care.  It 
was  the  culmination  of  a  day  of  frolic  and 
ozone — one  of  the  happiest  in  all  my  life — 
and  freely  I  would  have  sworn  that  nothing 
connected  with  money  could  ever  again  dis¬ 
turb  me.  I  was  mistaken. 

That  bit  of  lemon-yellow  paper,  with  its 
black  tracings,  which  had  come  across  the 
bay  from  tfte  telegraph  office  at  Bar  Harbor, 
was  as  potent  as  the  black  drops  which  it  is 
said  his  Satanic  Majesty  distils  for  critical  oc¬ 
casions.  The  message  that  made  my  hair 
stand  on  end  told  that  the  President  would  die 
between  then  and  Sunday,  i6th;  that  “Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  ”  had  known  all  the  week  and  had 
spread  stories  to  the  contrary  while  they  sold 
the  entire  market  “short”;  that  a  frightful 
smash  was  inevitable,  and  earnestly  it  ad¬ 
monished  me  to  be  close  to  the  guns  next  day.” 

I  said  not  a  word  until  our  meal  was  over. 
Then  we  had  a  family  consultation,  and  soon 
afterward  I  told  my  captain  to  turn  the 
Dreamer’s  prow  south.  We  made  Rockland 
early  next  day,  and  that  Saturday  evening 
we  arrived  in  Boston. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

MORGAN  FOILS  “STANDARD  OIL’s  ”  PLOT 

The  Sabbath  that  followed,  I  regret  to  say, 
was  certainly  not  kept  holy  by  those  of  the 
financial  marine  who  had  craft  on  the  dollar 
seas.  The  morrow’s  storm  seemed  sure 
and  there  was  a  general  trimming  of  ships 
and  shortening  of  sail.  In  my  office  on  State 
Street  I  gathered  from  my  associates  and 
lieutenants  the  elements  of  the  situation  and 
scanned  the  danger-signals  carefully  for  hints 
of  the  coming  disaster.  All  indications  were 
ominous  of  serious  trouble,  but  bad  as  they 
seemed,  the  underlying  facts  were  worse.  I 
learned  afterward — to  run  a  bit  ahead  of 
my  story — that  this  was  the  condition  that 
actually  confronted  us: 

A  few  hours  after  the  assassin’s  bullet 
had  struck  the  President,  the  masters  of 
“Standard  Oil,”  grasping  the  dangers  as  well 
as  the  possibilities  of  the  tragedy,  took  prompt 
measures  to  mold  events  to  their  advantage. 
They  had  quickly  concluded  that  a  panic 
must  follow  the  death  of  McKinley  and  that 
the  prices  of  securities  would  drop  with  a 
crash.  To  dispose  of  the  stocks  they  had 
on  hand  was  the  first  essential  step;  the  next, 
to  sell  the  market  “short”  so  as  to  make  the 
disaster  yield  a  tribute  of  gold.  To  execute 
these  moves  it  was  necessary  to  restore  sta¬ 
bility  temporarily,  so  that  the  market  could 
be  put  into  condition  to  absorb  the  millions 
of  securities  that  must  be  sold  before  the 
inevitable  crash  occurred.  At  once  the  su¬ 
perb  machinery  of  the  great  institution  was  put 
in  motion.  Its  most  distinguished  emissaries 
were  stationed  round  the  fatally  wounded 
President.  These  had  their  instructions — to 
be  optimistic;  to  see  that  no  unfavorable  news 
got  out  of  the  invalid’s  chamber;  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  recovery  was  possible — 
even  certain.  In  the  meantime  the  financial 
kings  would  take  advantage  of  the  respite. 

How  could  “Standard  Oil”  get  control 
of  the  person  of  the  President?  I  hear  my 
readers  ask  incredulously.  I  showed  you 
last  month  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  able  to  ex¬ 
hibit  to  Senator  Clark  the  signatures  of  a 
majority  of  the  United  States  ^nate  pledged 
to  unseat  him.  In  comparison  with  that 
demonstration  of  power  this  was  simple. 
Are  not  the  great  lawyers  and  business  men 
of  the  country,  the  men  who  are  selected  for 
Cabinet  positions,  often  retainers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  “Standard  Oil”?  Or  they  are 


likely  to  have  interests  in  common  with  that 
great  organization  which  compel  them  to 
take  orders  from  its  leaders.  What  more 
simple  and  proper  than  that  such  men  should 
have  been  optimistic  in  this  situation?  And 
that  is  all  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  fellow  plotters 
required. 

How  eminently  successful  the  conspiracy 
was,  all  who  recall  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  tragedy  will  remember.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  shot  on  Friday,  September  6th. 
By  the  following  Monday  the  news  was  on 
the  way  to  the  four  comers  of  earth,  “Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  is  better;  he  will  recover.” 
Elach  day,  almost  right  up  to  the  death  gasp, 
bulletins  from  the  carefully  guarded  house  in 
Buffalo  told  of  improvement;  so  that  during 
that  memorable  week  the  stock-market  re¬ 
covered  and  became  almost  buoyant,  while 
all  the  time  stocks  and  bonds  to  untold  values 
issued  from  some  mysterious  source  and  were 
exchanged  for  the  people’s  money. 

My  readers  may  well  gasp  at  the  brutal  cal¬ 
lousness  of  the  plot  I  have  outlined.  They 
may  well  shudder  at  the  ghoulish  greed  that 
would  turn  a  national  calamity  into  a  gold 
harvest.  But  what  is  there  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  frenzied  finance  in  such  hideous 
thrift?  Do  not  our  philanthropic  insurance 
presidents  risk  the  savings  of  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  in  stock  speculation?  Do  they  not 
divert  the  revenues  of  a  kingdom  into  their 
own  and  their  relatives’  pockets?  Have  not 
patriotic  packers  supplied  our  soldiers  with 
embalmed  beef?  Have  not  certain  eminent 
merchants  made  millions  out  of  shoddy  uni¬ 
forms  and  paper  boots  for  our  armies  in  the 
field?  In  the  despotism  of  dollars  greed  is 
the  ruling  motive;  loyalty,  generosity,  any 
sentiment  of  friendship  or  of  pity  are  fatuous 
extravagances  that  interfere  with  progress. 

Had  I  recognized  that  Sunday  that  the  dol¬ 
lar  fiends  of  lower  Broadway  had  again  hood¬ 
winked  the  people  and  Wall  Street,  and  got 
themselves  into  the  sheltered  nooks  of  dry 
land  where  the  wind  and  the  water  of  the  com¬ 
ing  gales  could  not  touch  them — safe,  shel¬ 
tered  nooks  whence  they  could  sally  forth 
after  the  gale  had  pass^  and  gather  the 
choicest  pickings  from  the  wreckage,  I  should 
have  had  a  clearer  foreknowledge  of  near- 
to-coming  events.  As  it  was,  I  saw  only 
the  black  picture  of  the  panic,  for  I  had 
many  ships  on  the  seas,  and  my  interest  in 
the  great  Amalgamated  craft  alone  was  big 
enough  to  send  me  to  the  poorhouse  if  she 
perchance  struck  the  rocks  too  hard. 
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The  market  had  closed  the  week  with  prices 
slumping,  and  all  expected  it  would  open 
Monday  away  down.  As  I  canvassed  the  situ¬ 
ation,  I  founded  my  hope  of  safety  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  great  market-makers  of  26 
Broadway,  in  spite  of  their  elaborate  trick¬ 
eries,  had  been  caught  with  all  the  rest,  and 
would  be  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  strug- 
glers  against  disaster;  and  I  knew  that  if  they 
were  once  in  that  position  the  catastrophe 
might  soon  be  over.  I  had  stood  on  the  edge 
of  a  parallel  crisis  when  President  Garfield 
died,  and  I  knew  it  was  a  million  to  one  that 
the  market  on  Monday  would  be  in  a  panic. 

That  eventful  Monday  morning  dawned 
at  last,  and  with  nerves  at  high  pitch  I 
awaited  the  sounding  of  the  Exchange  gong. 
Imagine  my  surprise  and  relief  when  the 
market  opened  strong.  Instead  of  a  crash, 
prices  remained  normal,  and  the  day  passed 
without  incident.  It  soon  became  known 
that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  had,  by  sheer 
financial  strength,  averted  the  panic,  and, 
though  I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  moment, 
had  won  a  great  victory  over  the  “Standard 
Oil”  branch  of  the  “System,”  to  whose 
interest  the  p>anic  would  have  been.  In  fact, 
“Standard  Oil”  had  for  once  fallen  into  its 
own  trap. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  then  at  the  height 
of  his  great  career.  For  two  years  previous 
he  had  been  steadily  ascending  until  now  he 
figured  as  the  world’s  financial  leader.  It  is 
a  question  if  he  was  not  at  this  time  bigger 
than  “Standard  Oil,”  for  his  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  were  then  fresh  in  the  public  mind 
and  his  own  and  his  followers’  commitments 
ran  into  billions.  Let  us  regard  this  Co¬ 
lossus  whose  giant  power  had  averted  the 
threatened  catastrophe.  Though  so  great 
a  factor  in  frenzied  finance,  Morgan’s  meth¬ 
ods  are  nof  comparable  with  those  of  the 
Rogerses,  Rockefellers,  and  their  ilk.  He 
is  potent  and  domineering,  silent  and  proud. 
He  schemes  on  the  largest  scale  and  puts 
through  his  projects  with  a  ponderous  force 
that  defies  opp>osition.  intellectual¬ 

ly  able,  perhaps,  than  Henry  H.  Rogers, 
Morgan  has  few  equals  in  combative  skill, 
though  the  craft  he  uses  is  of  a  kind  seldom 
met  in  Wall  Street.  His  success  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  openness,  his  boldness,  his  mag¬ 
nificent  contempt  for  consequences.  It  is 
the  method  of  the  Western  desperado  who, 
relying  on  his  personal  prowess  and  his 
deadly  revolver,  dares  his  rivals  and  the  law 
to  interfere  with  his  concerns. 


Above  all,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  differs  from 
the  Rogerses  and  Rockefellers  in  being  ab¬ 
solutely  honest  according  to  his  code.  He 
is  on  the  road,  but  he  allows  no  one  to 
remain  ignorant  of  his  intentions.  The  pub¬ 
lic  exists  to  accumulate  millions  for  him  to 
seize,  but  he  meets  his  quarry  in  the  open. 
He  never  hides  behind  a  rock  nor  fires  from 
the  shelter  of  a  tree.  To  his  associates  he  is 
true  as  steel.  He  never  breaks  his  word  or 
his  engagements.  Thus  he  has  a  hundred 
friends  who  would  lay  down  their  fortunes, 
perhaps  their  lives,  for  him.  “  Standard  Oil,” 
on  the  contrary,  is  faithless.  Mr.  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller  have  no  fine  sense  of 
honor  or  obligation  to  their  associates  in  a 
business  deal.  They  divide  only  the  visible 
profits.  All  services  are  appraised  to  a  cent. 
Their  liberality  is  an  investment;  their  gen¬ 
erosity  a  speculation.  In  all  the  world  they 
have  no  friends,  only  accomplices.  When 
Morgan  organizes  a  buccaneering  cruise  his 
crew  know  the  nature  of  the  voyage.  The 
flag  is  in  plain  view  of  all.  Those  whose 
barks  he  sights  on  the  high  seas  may  regret 
meeting  him  as  much  as  though  he  were 
Rockefeller  or  any  of  the  Jolly  Rogers  clan — 
but  he  bears  down  upon  them  under  no  false 
colors.  To  those  who  enlist  under  the  Mor¬ 
gan  pennant  he  is  a  prince  among  leaders. 
He  will  never  send  any  one  where  he  himself 
is  not  willing  to  go;  all  plunder  is  fairly 
shared;  and  if  the  brig  goes  down  it  will  be 
with  flag  flying  and  the  captain  himself  at 
the  rail  nearest  the  enemy.  While  many  of 
Morgan’s  fleet  have  been  sunk,  he  has  never 
scuttled  a  ship.  “  Standard  Oil,”  as  the  world 
knows,  invariably  takes  to  the  boats  whenever 
there  is  money  in  it.  Morgan’s  fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury  prototype,  to  change  the  figure,  con¬ 
tended  in  the  English  tournaments  with  mace 
and  two-handed  sword,  his  lady’s  scarf  in  his 
helmet;  Rockefeller’s  medieval  predecessor 
fought  in  the  Latin  countries  with  poison- 
tipi^  dagger. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1901  “Stand¬ 
ard  Oil”  was,  as  it  is  now,  bitterly  jealous 
of  Morgan.  The  hatred  was  reciprocated. 
Both  were  too  wise  to  broil  in  the  market¬ 
place,  though  now  and  then,  as  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  affair,  they  clashed  in  the  open. 
“Standard  Oil”  was  more  powerful  in 
money,  Morgan  much  stronger  in  loyal  fol¬ 
lowers,  yet  there  were  few  men  in  frenzied 
finance  on  September  14th  who  would  have 
thought  Morgan’s  chances  against  “Stand¬ 
ard  Oil”  in  an  earnest  market  contest 
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better  than  one  in  one  hundred.  Before  that 
Monday’s  Stock  Exchange  closed,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  Morgan’s  strength  had  been  un¬ 
derestimated  by  all,  including  “Standard 
Oil.”  That  day  it  was  made  plain  that  the 
financial  world  had  full  faith  in  his  ability 
to  carry  the  market  over  the  crisis,  and  that 
night  word  went  to  the  uttermost  comers  of 
the  financial  world,  “There  will  be  no  panic; 
the  great  American  bull  market  will  go  on 
because  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  decreed  that 
it  shall  continue.” 

“  Standard  Oil  ”  made  no  sign  of  opposition 
to  the  unexpected  turn  of  affairs.  How 
bitter  was  its  disappointment,  how  terrible 
its  rage,  no  one  but  the  little  circle  round  Mr. 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  dreamed.  The 
lengths  these  men  would  go  in  their  fury,  no 
one  guessed,  for  only  their  few  associates 
knew  of  the  tremendous  stake  they  were  play¬ 
ing  for.  If  prices  advanced  they  stood  to  lose 
millions.  F^ces  must  not  advance. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  AMALGAMATED 

The  directors’  meeting  at  which  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  dividend  was  to  be  increased  was  to 
be  held  on  Friday  of  that  week,  and  I  sent  the 
word  up  and  down  the  embarking  line  to  my 
friends,  my  followers,  and  the  public  that  now 
that  the  ^d  results  from  the  death  of  the 
President  had  been  averted,  they  should  get 
aboard  quick.  A  furious  buying  began.  I 
personally  bought  enormous  quantities  for 
myself  and  for  others  up  to  Friday  forenoon. 
There  wras  but  one  suspicious  circumstance — 
an  enormous,  steady  selling  from  sources 
which  at  first  I  could  not  trace,  but  which 
finally  after  close  investigation  I  positively 
located  in  close  associates  of  Rogers  and 
Rockefeller,  and  even  in  the  directors  of  the 
Amalgamated  Company  itself.  Ordinarily  I 
would  have  scented  treachery,  but  in  this 
case  Rogers  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that 
no  one  outside  of  Lewisohn  and  myself  knew 
of  the  contemplated  action  on  the  dividend, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  he  had  given  hints 
to  many  of  their  friends  that  they  had  best 
take  their  large  profits;  this  to  enable  him 
to  secure  the  stock  at  low  prices.  This 
seemed  reasonable,  particularly  as  I  found 
that  the  old  Boston  crowd,  whom  Rogers,  I 
knew,  cordially  hated,  and  who  had  very  large 
amounts  of  Amalgamated  taken  in  exchange 


for  Montana  and  Butte  stock,  were  getting 
rid  of  their  holdings. 

During  Friday  forenoon  the  tremendous 
selling  of  the  stock  and  the  practically  cer¬ 
tain  source  of  it  made  me  so  uneasy  that  I 
did  something  very  unusual.  I  called  Mr. 
Rogers  up  on  the  telephone  for  a  last  assur¬ 
ance.  It  takes  nerve  for  any  man  to  ask 
Henry  H.  Rogers  in  cold  blood  if  he  contem¬ 
plates  treachery  in  a  matter  where  he  has  flat- 
footedly  pledged  his  word,  but  my  position 
was  a  desperate  one,  and  I  bearded  the  tiger 
in  his  lair.  It  was  exactly  seventeen  minutes 
past  one,  Friday,  when  I  heard  his  voice.  I 
can  never  forget  the  smallest  details  of  that 
interview. 

“Mr.  Rogers,”  I  said,  “I  called  you  up  to 
ask  a  question  I  know  may  make  you  angry, 
but  I  am  obliged  to.” 

“  Go  ahead,  Lawson,”  he  said. 

“I  have  been  buying  steadily  for  a  long 
time  past.  During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have 
gone  on  record  so  unmistakably  that  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  led  into  loading  up  also.  I 
have  been  assured  by  you  that  I  am  making 
no  mistake.  Yet  the  selling  to-day  means, 
if  it  means  anything,  that  those  who  are 
very  close  to  you  feel  as  confident  that  Amal¬ 
gamated  is  a  sale  as  I  do  that  it  is  a  buy.  Now, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  a  sale  unless  something 
very  different  from  what  I  expect  is  going  to 
happen  at  the  meeting  this  afternoon.  There 
is  yet  an  hour  or  two  left  in  which  to  adjust 
things,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if,  for 
any  reason,  things  should  go  contrary  to  the 
program  laid  out  to  me,  the  result  will  be 
terrible.  I  alone  have  stock  enough  on  hand 
to  cause  a  most  disastrous  panic.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  conceive  of  any  slip-up, 
but  I  simply  could  not  go  on  until  that  meet¬ 
ing  without  having  your  word  again  that 
everything  is  all  right.” 

As  I  have  shown  in  other  parts  of  my  story, 
Mr.  Rogers  had  tricked  me  many  times,  but 
in  this  instance  I  was  sure  I  could  rely  upon 
anything  he  said.  I  could  see  no  reason  for  his 
choosing  the  return  to  an  earlier  hell  rather 
than  the  present  joyful  condition  of  affairs. 
Even  to  the  understanding  of  an  oflSce-boy  it 
seemed  evident  that  if  Amalgamated  again 
fell  into  disrepute,  it  would  probably  never 
again  be  reinstated.  But,  stronger  reason 
than  any  of  these,  I  did  not  believe  it  p>ossi- 
ble  for  Mr.  Rogers,  or  any  living  man,  to  do 
another  the  kind  of  wrong  that  deception  at 
this  point  would  do  me — yes,  to  confess  to  a 
vanity,  I  did  not  believe  he  would  dare,  aware 
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as  he  was  that  my  losses  would  be  in  such  a 
case  (as  they  subsequently  proved)  greater 
than  any  one  man  ever  suffered  b^use  of 
the  act  of  another. 

“Lawson,”  said  Mr.  Refers,  after  he  had 
heard  me  through,  and  his  voice  was  as  kind¬ 
ly  and  rung  as  true  as  ever  man’s  did,  “  listen 
and  weigh  carefully  what  I  say,  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  not  the  best  place  for  this  kind  of 
talk.  I  know  how  you  stand;  I  know  what 
you  have  been  working  for;  I  think  I  know 
what  disappointment  would  mean  to  you;  I 
believe  you  know  my  feelings  for  you;  and  I 
say,  after  taking  all  these  facts  into  considera¬ 
tion,  I  am  only  sorry  you  have  not  twice  as 
many  shares  as  you  have.” 

Did  any  of  my  readers  ever  get  lost  in  a  fog 
out  at  sea?  It  is  a  terrible  experience.  You 
have  to  go  it  blind,  depending  only  on  the 
compass.  In  that  seaman’s  prayer-book  you 
have  sufficient  faith,  and  yet,  as  you  suddenly 
hear  dead  ahead  the  roll  and  break  of  the 
waves  upon  the  rocks,  while  past  your  bow 
shoot  wild  spurts  of  foam,  you  cannot  help 
but  hold  your  breath,  with  “Perhaps  it’s  out 
of  true  this  time.  ”  Any  who  have  felt  this 
peculiar  terror  will  recall  their  tremendous 
relief  when,  out  of  the  fog,  they  sailed  into 
clear  harbor,  and  realized  that  the  mariner’s 
friend  had  proved  trustworthy.  Such  was 
my  feeling  as  Mr.  Rogers’s  answer  reached 
me  across  the  wire. 

“Don’t  say  another  word,  Mr.  Rogers — 
you  have  told  me  all  I  wanted  to  find  out. 
I  will  buy  up  to  gong  strike.”  And  I  did. 
I  gave  orders  to  my  brokers  to  buy,  buy,  buy. 

Then,  such  was  the  absolute  faith  that  I  had 
in  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  situation,  and  that 
friends  of  mine  had  in  me,  we  hurried,  those 
friends  and  I,  out  to  the  race-track  to  witness 
the  match  race  between  my  hitherto  un¬ 
beaten  horse,  Boralma,  and  the  great  Lord 
Derby — ^hurried  away  without  waiting  for 
stock-exchange  close  or  news  of  the  directors’ 
action.  Oh,  but  that  Friday  was  a  black  day 
to  me!  I  sat  in  the  box  at  the  Readville 
track,  with  one  of  the  largest  permanent 
holders  of  Amalgamated  (who  had,  on  my 
advice,  largely  increased  his  holdings  over  the 
declaration  of  the  dividend),  and  I  watched 
the  great  Boralma,  the  hero  of  twelve  con¬ 
secutive  victories  against  the  pick  of  all 
America,  go  down  in  overwhelming  defeat. 
God  knows  it  was  a  sore  blow,  but  fortune 
had  an  even  heavier  buffet  in  reserve.  At  that 
period  of  the  race  when  hope  was  leaving 
me,  I  was  handed  a  telegram.  I  read  and  re¬ 


read  it.  I  seemed  incapable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  its  contents.  There  was  some  mistake; 
it  could  not  be,  I  assured  myself. 

The  telegram  read: 

Amalgamated  directors  cut  dividends  to  six  per 
cent. 

My  calculations,  based  on  Mr.  Rogers’s 
pledge,  had  been  that  the  dividend  would  be 
on  the  new  basis  of  ten  per  cent. 

I  had  to  stay  at  Readville  and  comfort  my 
four-footed  friend  until  he  lost  his  third 
straight  heat,  and  so  got  no  further  news  until 
I  arrived  back  in  town  late  that  evening.  Then 
I  knew  that  it  was  true.  I  had  received  the 
knife  under  both  shoulder-blades. 

What  occurred  that  day  was  never  seen  be¬ 
fore  or  since  in  any  market,  as  Wall  and  State 
Streets  will  agree.  Invariably,  in  the  stock- 
market,  moving  things,  though  themselves  in¬ 
visible,  cast  shadows  which  the  tape  readers 
can  see  more  or  less  clearly.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  When  a  man  who  makes  markets 
decides  on  a  financial  course  that  he  knows 
will  affect  general  values  he  overcautiously 
expresses  his  ulterior  intention  by  trivial  ac¬ 
tions  that  betray  him  to  his  office,  his  brokers, 
their  bookkeepers  and  stenographers.  These, 
in  their  turn,  pass  the  word  along  to  cousins, 
uncles,  and  fathers-in-law,  and  there  you  are. 
Particularly  does  the  close-kept  secret  leak  as 
the  hour  approaches  for  it  to  be  sprung  on 
the  public.  Thus  it  is  that  the  old-timer  will 
tell  you:  “Hanged  if  I  can  make  it  out,  but 
for  sure  the  tape  is  telling  some  kind  of  yam 
that  would  be  worth  a  million  if  only  one  could 
catch  the  meaning  correctly.” 

Never  has  the  dividend  of  an  active  stock 
been  increased  but  the  stock  went  up  before 
the  act;  never  before  had  one  been  cut  but  the 
tape  prophesied  it  by  quoting  a  drop  before 
the  actual  mutilation  took  place.  This  time 
we  were  all  fooled.  As  I  bitterly  told  Mr. 
Rogers,  never  had  a  man’s  reputation  for 
fair  dealing  been  so  highly  complimented  as 
was  his  that  Friday  afternoon,  for  the  stock, 
as  the  closing  hour  of  the  Exchange  drew 
near,  actually  rose,  and  continued  to  rise  until 
the  gong  sounded.  So  sure  were  the  buyers 
that  they  positively  fought  to  secure  the  last 
share  possible. 

This  action  of  the  stock  meant  that  the  men 
to  whom  Rogers  had  pledged  his  word  had 
more  than  enough  faith  to  smother  the  army 
who,  as  subsequently  developed,  actually 
knew  of  the  coming  blow.  I  learned  after¬ 
ward  that  Leonard  Lewisohn  had  banked  as 
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strongly  on  Rogers’s  pledge  as  I  did,  and  that 
he  and  his  English  and  German  followers 
dropped  millions.  Like  myself,  Lewisohn 
lost  that  which  is  so  much  dearer  than  money, 
reputation. 

It  is  a  terrifying  position  to  find  oneself, 
after  the  Stock  Exchange  has  closed,  loaded 
with  a  stock  doomed  to  slaughter  on  the 
morrow — terrifying  even  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  when  one  can  at  least  obtain  con¬ 
solation  from  similar  unfortunates;  but  my 
case  on  that  Friday  night  was  no  ordinary 
one.  The  terrors  of  the  coming  day  were  in 
themselves  bad  enough,  but  when  I  should 
have  to  face  my  friends  and  followers  who 
had  been  so  cruelly  wounded  because  of  blind 
faith  in  me — what  could  I  say?  What  could 
I  do?  To-morrow  was  on  the  way,  and  with 
its  advent,  just  as  sure  as  it  brought  the  sun, 
just  so  sure  would  the  ticker  begin  its  merci¬ 
less  chatter,  just  so  sure  would  the  cruel  tape 
record  figures  which  would  sp)ell  destruction 
and  ruin  to  those  who  had  believed  in  me. 
I  once  wrote  for  my  annual  financial  calendar: 
“The  letters  and  figures  used  in  the  language 
of  the  tape  are  very  few,  yet  they  spell  hell  in 
ninety-nine  million  different  ways.”  How  I 
realized  the  truth  of  this  that  night! 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

LIKE  A  RAT  IN  A  TRAP 

After  dinner  I  sat  among  my  books  and 
thought  and  brooded,  and  brooded  and 
thought,  but  there  was  no  way  out.  I  was 
trapped  hard  and  fast,  and  I  had  trapped  my 
friends  even  harder  and  faster.  These  are  the 
times  that  turn  the  heart  and  soul  to  a  dead 
callous,  so  that,  in  after  years,  one’s  fellows, 
looking  on  as  one  labors,  exclaim  with  wonder: 
“How  can  a  man  be  so  relentlessly  hard?” 
Ordinarily  when  one  is  locked-in  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  there  is  room  for  hope  that  help  will  come 
from  some  unseen  quarter,  but  in  my  case  to 
ho{>e  would  have  been  idiotic.  Those  who 
had  sprung  the  trap  of  course  would  not  come 
to  the  rescue.  Those  whom'  my  advice  had 
trapped  were  powerless  even  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  much  less  to  put  up  a  fight  against  the 
fiends  who  had  led  us  to  the  slaughter,  and 
I — well,  I  was  more  helpless  than  the  weakest 
of  my  victims.  My  telephone  rang  continu¬ 
ously,  telegrams  and  letters  entreating  advice 
were  arriving  in  maddening  succession,  and 
not  one  worf  of  comfort  could  I  truthfully 


utter.  But  it  is  useless  for  me  to  linger  over 
the  position  in  which  my  imbecile  faith  in 
Mr.  Rogers  had  put  me,  and  I  am  not  going 
to.  The  crash  came  in  the  morning,  and  my 
friends  and  following  were  slaughtered  like 
lambs  in  the  shambles. 

To  appreciate  the  tragedy  of  my  situation,  my 
readers  must  remember  that  my  predictions 
and  promises  for  Amalgamated  had  all  been 
made  as  by  one  having  authority.  I  was  the 
public  advocate  of  the  property  and  regarded 
as  “Standard  Oil’s”  agent  for  “Coppers.” 
When  the  dividend  was  cut  and  the  stock  fell 
— what  possible  escape  was  there  from  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  disaster  was  caused  with  my 
connivance?  There  was  an  ambush.  Had  I 
not  led  the  victims  toward  it?  Who  would 
believe  that  I  also  had  been  deceived?  To 
be  wrong  oneself  is  bitter — but  think  of 
realizing  that  one  has  been  the  instrument  of 
one’s  friends’  betrayal.  Think  of  living  with 
the  fact  that  one  has  been  not  only  dup^,  but 
used  as  a  decoy.  Think  of  seeing  a  splendid 
fortune  melt  like  snow  on  the  roof  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  house,  while  one’s  associates  and  com¬ 
rades  are  accusing  one  of  setting  the  building 
on  fire  to  gain  the  insurance.  Yes,  that  added 
torment  was  mine.  I  had  lost  millions,  yet  I 
knew  that  most  people  regarded  the  episode 
as  another  instance  of  financial  treachery  and 
believed  it  had  netted  me  those  millions  and 
more. 

For  once  Wall  Street  and  State  Street  and 
the  country  press  in  general  suspended  de¬ 
nunciations  of  Rockefeller  and  “Standard 
Oil  ”  to  curse  me.  The  innumerable  authori¬ 
ties  agreed  that  the  blackguard  capable  of 
such  vile  trickery  as  lining  his  own  pocket 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  deserved  lynch¬ 
ing.  Think  of  living  under  such  a  base  im¬ 
putation!  And  yet  I  could  not  resent  it. 
I  had  been  a  fool,  and  my  fatuity  had 
caused  thousands  untold  misery.  I  had  en¬ 
abled  “Standard  Oil”  to  filch  new  millions 
of  the  people’s  savings,  which  would  have 
been  untouched  but  for  me.  And  in  the 
face  of  all  this  I  was  helpless  to  defend 
myself.  Weakly  I  allowed  myself  to  hope 
that  the  break  in  the  stock  next  day  might 
be  so  bad  that  I,  too,  should  have  to  go  under, 
and  so  give  the  lie  to  these  libels  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  bankrupt.  This  was  a  brief  phase. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  especially 
powerful  when  one  has  a  large  family  and 
scores  of  dependents,  proved  itself  stronger 
than  despair,  and  recovering  from  my  de¬ 
spondency,  I  fought  like  a  drowning  man  to 
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keep  my  nose  and  mouth  where  there  was  air. 
The  b«t  course  to  pursue  seemed  to  be  to 
throw  off  all  my  stocks  but  Amalgamated. 
To  that  I  clung  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  to  a 
spar,  for  I  knew  that  if  I  let  go  my  enormous 
holdings,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  those  of 
my  followers  who  were  holding  on,  putting  up 
more  margin  and  hoping  and  praying  that 
each  decline  might  strike  bottom.  Also,  I  was 
filled  with  such  bitter  hatred  for  those  who  had 
deliberately  brought  on  the  slaughter  that  I 
determined  they  should  not  have  my  stock,  if 
I  could  prevent  it.  I  reasoned,  “They  will 
surely  be  satisfied  with  the  first  wreckage 
[which  was  now  at  their  mercy  in  great 
quantities],  and  will  advance  the  price  after 
they  have  loaded  up  with  their  victims’ 
sto^.”  The  strongest  influence  upon  me, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  I  was  carrying 
enormous  amounts  on  light  margin  for  friends 
who  had  reached  the  limit  of  their  resources 
and  would  be  ruined  absolutely  if  compelled 
to  take  up  their  accounts.  These  I  agreed 
to  carry  through  if  I  could  hold  up,  myself. 
Here  I  erred  seriously.  If  I  had  sold  and 
taken  the  loss  right  there  it  would  have 
saved  millions  to  me  and  to  my  friends. 

In  the  meantime  “Standard  Oil’s”  terrific 
strokes  had  accomplished  their  object.  Stocks 
were  dropping  right  down  the  line.  The 
bull  market  was  over.  The  Morgan  forces, 
beaten  and  discomfited,  were  now  on  the 
run,  and  there  was  to  be  no  let  up  until  they 
were  humbled  in  the  dust. 

The  destruction  was  made  complete  a  little 
later,  when  unexpectedly  “Standard  Oil” 
dropped  the  price  of  copper,  the  metal,  from 
seventeen  cents  to  thirteen  cents.  To  realize 
the  hellishness  of  the  move,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Calumet  &  Hecla,  the  great 
independent  company,  was  getting  seventeen 
cents  for  its  metal  when  “  Standard  Oil  ”  made 
the  price  thirteen.  Not  content  with  this, 
“  Standard  Oil  ”  again  beat  down  copper, 
this  time  to  eleven  cents,  at  which  price  they 
sold  out  all  their  companies’  accumulations, 
including  the  United  Metal  Selling  Com¬ 
pany’s — hundreds  of  millions  of  peunds— to 
that  mysterious  buyer  whom  I  have  already 
shown  is  suppxtsed  to  have  been  the  same 
who  had  sold  short  at  seventeen  cents.* 

•  See  pages  364-65. 


This  was  the  coup  de  grace  for  all  those  who 
had  climg  on.  I  could  not  stand  the  pressure, 
and  was  cleaned  out  of  all  my  enormous 
holdings  at  $53  pier  share.  Still  the  price  con¬ 
tinued  down  imtil  it  struck  $33.  As  Amalga¬ 
mated  had  risen  to  $130  a  share,  the  total 
drop  was  $97  pier  share — $97  pier  share  loss! 
If  those  of  my  readers  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  stocks  want  to  know  what  this  means, 
they  have  but  to  get  out  their  piencils  and 
make  a  few  figures.  To  save  them  the  trouble 
I  will  do  it  for  them.  The  capital  stock  of 
Amalgamated  is  1,555,000  shares.  Multiply 
by  $97  to  find  the  loss.  Here  are  the  fig¬ 
ures; 

1,555.000 
_ <97 

10885000 

13995000 

$150,835,000 

One  hundred  and  fifty-odd  million  dollars 
lost  by  some  and  made  by  others,  and  if  my 
readers  will  suppiose  for  a  moment  that  these 
“some”  sold  short  say  300,000  shares  more, 
they  will  see  that  these  “some”  would  have 
“made”  $29,100,000  more — another  example 
of  how  multimillionaires  are  made  over¬ 
night. 

As  my  story  is  nearing  its  end,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  asking  those  of  my  readers  who 
have  followed  it  through  its  tortuous  course: 
Do  you  comprehend  just  a  little  bit  why  now 
and  then  there  flows  from  my  pien-tip  a  mix¬ 
ture  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood?  Do  you 
realize  what  I  mean  by  my  “  reservoir  of  bit¬ 
terness  ”  when  I  tell  you  that  I  could  go  on 
for  at  least  eighteen  months  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Frenzied  Finance”  without  fully  ex- 
piosing  its  iniquities  or  exhausting  the  expieri- 
ences  I  myself  have  [jved  through?  And 
right  bere  I  shall  answer  the  question  I  know 
my  readers  are  dying  to  ask:  Didn’t  this 
double-dealing  robbery  make  you  lose  all  faith 
in  human  nature,  and  could  you  ever  bring 
yourself  to  do  business  again  with  Rogers? 

Life  is  more  than  an  individual’s  wrong. 
All  men  are  not  Judases  because  a  Rogers 
betrays  his  friend.  It  is  pioor  philosophy  to 
regard  one’s  piersonal  injury  as  a  stigma  on 
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The  Life  Story  of  a  Brilliant  Business  Woman 


By  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 


The  part  played  by  Ella  Rawls  Reader 
in  the  history  of  Santo  Domingo  gave 
the  public  at  large  its  first  vivid  impression 
of  this  unusual  woman  and  her  remarkable 
career.  Last  March  the  papers  were  full 
of  the  young  woman  to  whom  President 
Morales  was  on  the  pwint  of  entrusting 
his  fiscal  affairs  when  the  United  States 
Government  intervened.  How  she  came 
to  be  in  this  position  was  a  mystery,  Mrs. 
Reader  not  then  being  ready  to  tell  her 
story;  it  seemed  incredible  that  so  young  a 
woman  should  be  taking  into  her  hands  the 
complicated  problems,  financial  and  p>olitical, 
of  an  embarrassed  government. 

This  was  to  have  been  no  p)ap)er  respon¬ 
sibility.  Mrs.  Reader  had  studied  the  coun¬ 
try’s  resources  and  laid  plans  for  their  de¬ 
velopment;  she  had  canvassed  and  pro\'ided 
for  the  debts,  probed  the  civil  troubles,  and 
prepared  remedies.  Training,  intelligence. 


and  hard  work  had  fitted  her  for  the  p>osition 
of  fiscal  agent,  and  she  was  ready  to  earn  by 
further  strenuous  years  the  twelve  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  profits  that  the  terms  of  her  bargain 
promised.  She  won  this  chance  through  the 
success  and  originality  of  her  exploits  in 
Peru;  she  lost  it  through  the  betrayal  of  her 
confidence. 

It  was  inevitable  that  during  her  stay  in 
Lima  Mrs.  Reader  should  become  more  or 
less  involved  in  Peruvian  politics,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  her  large  interests,  partly  bemuse 
she  has  a  genius  for  running  things,  and  when 
there  are  things  that  obviously  need  running, 
she  is  not  one  to  keep  her  hands  off.  Peace 
and  a  settled  government  were  most  im- 
p>ortant  to  her  success,  and  it  was  very  soon 
borne  in  on  her  that  active  measures  must  be 
taken  by  some  one  if  these  were  to  be  secured. 

Candamo,  the  aged  President,  courtly, 
genial,  and  cultivated,  had  taken  a  great  in- 


IASK  no  thing  of  any  man. 

No  boon  of  fate,  no  gift  of  God; 

1  stand  alone,  as  mortal  can. 

Nor  bend  beneath  the  chastening  rod. 

I  live  my  life  my  own  sure  way. 

My  creed — the  simple  stren^h  of  right; 
And  when  the  clouds  shut  out  my  day, 

I  wait  serene  throughout  the  night. 

My  wealth?  These  two  hands  toil  for  it; 
I  want  no  riches  not  mine  own. 


And  luxuries?  How  shall  I  sit. 

Reaping  where  other  hands  have  sown? 
And  friendship?  Aye,  I  earn  by  mine 
Own  pxjwers  of  sympathy  to  bless; 

E’en  love,  that  makes  the  way  divine, 

I  win  by  mine  own  worthiness. 

I  ask  no  thing  of  any  man. 

No  gift  of  God,  no  boon  of  fate. 

Excepting  health  that  I  may  work. 

And  strength  the  good,  long  fight  to  make. 


Ella  Rawls  Reader,  Financier 
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terest  in  this  dauntless  young  Southern  in¬ 
vestor,  who  was  rapidly  acquiring  friends  and 
champions  in  high  places;  and  his  death, 
occurring  soon  after  her  return  from  the  in¬ 
terior,  early  in  the  summer  of  1904,  was  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  personal  loss  to  her. 
It  brought  to  a  climax  party  struggles  that 
had  alr^dy  caused  riot  and  bloodshed,  for 
the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  revolution 
over  the  succession  to  the  presidency.  The 
democratic  party  favored  a  former  president, 
Pierela,  who  had  done  much  for  the  progress 
of  his  country,  but  was  a  man  of  violence, 
during  whose  term  of  office  much  blood 
had  been  shed.  The  aristocratic  (and  the 
stronger)  party  favored  Pardo,  a  cultivated 
and  able  young  lawyer,  son  of  a  former  presi¬ 
dent. 

A  PEACE-MAKING  BREAKFAST 

The  campaign  managers  of  the  two  sides 
were  both  in  Mrs.  Reader’s  employ  as 
lawyers;  thus  she  soon  had  a  grasp  on  the 
situation  impossible  to  an  outsider.  Revo¬ 
lution  would  be  exceedingly  bad  for  her  in¬ 
terests  as  a  mine-owner;  and  revolution  was 
exceedingly  close  at  hand. 

After  deliberations  with  both  sides,  Mrs. 
Reader  brought  her  two  lawyers  together  at 
breakfast  in  the  hotel  where  she  was  living. 
They  met  with  reserve,  with  formality;  but 
nevertheless  they  met.  Mrs.  Reader,  seated 
between  them,  took  up  affairs  of  state  in  her 
persuasive  Southern  voice  while  they  listened 
and  breakfasted.  It  was  a  thoroughly  peace¬ 
ful  interview.  The  folly  of  civil  war,  the  harm 
it  did  a  coimtry  within  itself  and  with  the 
world  outside,  Peru’s  needs  and  possibilities, 
the  advantages  of  compromise — these  were 
the  main  themes.  The  breakfast  was  long; 
but  it  virtuahy  put  down  a  revolution. 

Of  course,  there  were  long  delays,  and  much 
secret  conferring  went  on  among  the  leaders. 
The  only  feasible  way  out  seemed  to  be 
that  Pierela  should  withdraw  from  the  candi¬ 
dacy,  a  thing  he  was  not  at  first  inclined  to  do. 
But  during  a  final  meeting  of  the  campaign 
managers  he  was  conceal^  in  an  adjoining 
room,  where  he  heard  the  full  and  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  situation;  in  consequence,  he 
resigned  from  the  contest.  .A  rumor  float¬ 
ing  about  Lima  to  the  effect  that  his  election 
would  inevitably  mean'  bloodshed,  and  that 
his  own  life  might  be  involved,  no  doubt 
helped  him  to  this  decision.  The  political 
offices  were  to  a  certain  extent  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties,  so  the  leaders  were 


appeased,  and  the  people,  pacified  as  easily 
as  they  had  been  rou^,  settled  down  con¬ 
tentedly  enough  under  the  new  president. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  Candamo  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  his  successor,  the  presidential 
chair  was  occupied  by  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Calderon,  the  first  vice-president  hav¬ 
ing  died  shortly  before.  Calderon  could  ex- 
•p>ect,  at  most,  only  a  few  months  of  office, 
but  he  was  ambitious  to  make  those  months 
noteworthy,  to  leave  in  the  improved  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  native  land  some  record  of  himself. 
It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  he  solicited 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Reader,  who  at  this  time 
was  a  very  prominent  figure  in  Lima;  for  the 
story  of  her  struggle  with  Lidner  and  its  tri¬ 
umphant  outcome  had  been  published  at 
length  in  the  papers,  and  the  whole  city  was 
watching  the  progress  of  her  fight  against 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

The  temporary  president’s  first  step  was 
to  summon  Mrs.  Reader  to  the  palace  for 
a  talk  on  governmental  matters.  Both  in 
white  linen,  the  two  diplomats  sat  for  a  long 
morning  in  a  big,  shaded  room  facing  the 
green  of  the  courtyard,  while  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  set  forth  her  views  on  Peruvian  politics. 
The  natural  gift  that  makes  some  physicians 
preeminent  in  diagnosis  was  alwa)rs  a  valu¬ 
able  part  of  Ella  Rawls’s  equipment;  and 
Calderon  was  impressed  with  her  grasp  on 
the  situation,  her  comprehension  of  existing 
evils  and  of  practicable  alleviations. 

ADVISING  A  PRESIDENT 

She  had  seen  that  Peru’s  chief  need  was 
a  fiscal  agent — a  financial  and  commercial 
adviser,  who  should  deal  with  all  fiscal  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  country  and  negotiate 
such  loans  abroad  as  might  be  required  for 
publie  work.  She  believed  that  there  must 
also  be  a  commercial  adviser  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  in  every  other  country  of 
importance;  men  of  tact,  ability,  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  acquainted  with  the  great 
natural  resources  of  Peru  and  equipp^  to 
meet  business  men  with  businesslike  prop¬ 
ositions.  Through  these  agents  foreign  cap¬ 
ital  could  be  reassured  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  government  and  enlightened  in  regard 
to  the  mineral  wealth  awaiting  development 
in  Peru. 

Calderon  showed  his  approval  of  these 
suggestions  by  offering  her  the  position  of 
fiscal  agent  and  foreign  representative  for 
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Peru  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Reader  demurred: 
the  responsibility  would  be  hea\7  and  she  had 
quite  enough  on  her  hands.  Her  holding  back 
made  Calderon  only  the  more  eager.  He 
persisted,  and  gradually  the  possibilities  of  the 
position  in  money  and  power  began  to  work 
on  her  imagination.  But  still  the  pressure  of 
her  other  affairs  made  refusal  seem  wise,  and 
so  she  made  her  conditions  of  acceptance 
high  enough  to  be,  as  she  thought,  prohibi¬ 
tive;  but  Calderon  accepted  them  all,  and  she 
l)egan  to  realize  with  some  excitement  the  pos¬ 
sible  scope  of  her  prospective  powers.  Then 
the  political  disturbances  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  installation  of  the  new  president  cut 
short  Calderon’s  unfulfilled  plans  and  put 
an  end  to  the  matter.  Together,  however, 
this  transaction  and  her  share  in  the  peace 
negotiations  that  made  it  abortive  led  to  the 
•ivertures  of  the  Santo  Domingan  Govern¬ 
ment,  whereby  Mrs.  Reader  came  within  an 
ace  of  becoming  dictator  of  that  island  re¬ 
public. 

S.4.NTO  Domingo’s  dkspkr.^te  need 

This  came  about  through  the  agency  of  a 
man  closely  connected  with  Santo  Domingo, 
who  had  been  an  interested  spectator  of 
Mrs.  Reader’s  dealings  with  Cakieron  and  to 
whose  ears  had  come,  by  .some  mysterious 
leakage,  the  story  of  her  part  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace.  Santo  Domingo’s  president. 
Morales,  was  at  that  time  in  dire  need  of  a 
fiscal  agent  or  of  any  one  who  could  help  him 
keep  his  precarious  hold  on  the  presidential 
office.  Debts  to  the  amount  of  thirty  million 
dollars  were  claimed  against  the  government, 
and  the  creditors  were  growing  restless. 
The  Santo  Domingo  Improvement  Comfiany 
alone  claimed  $4,500,000,  and,  though  there 
is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
had  actually  e.xjiended  a  quarter  of  that 
amount,  the  demand  had  been  supported  by 
the  United  States  Government,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  custom  house  at 
Puerto  Plata,  that  its  revenue  might  go 
toward  wiping  out  the  debt.  The  other 
custom  houses  might  lie  seized  at  any 
moment  by  some  other  rapacious  creditor 
with  a  gunboat  backing.  The  country  was 
thoroughly  dis.satisfied,  revolution  was  sim¬ 
mering  all  about  Morales,  and  he  was 
an.xiously  looking  for  help.  Consequently, 
he  began  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  letters 
from  the  Santo  Domingan  ally  at  Lima, 
which  descrilied  the  diplomatic  wi.sdom  and 


achievements  of  one  Ella  Rawls  Reader. 
When  he  learned  how  her  tact  had  brought 
two  hostile  parties  to  peaceful  compromise, 
he  felt  that  in  her  lay  the  remedy  for  his 
desperate  condition. 

In  July,  1904,  Mrs.  Reader  had  returned 
from  Peru  to  New  York,  where  Morales,  like 
all  the  presidents  of  this  unstable  southern 
republic,  maintained  secret  agents.  One  of 
these,  a  young  fellow  named  Perez,  had,  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Readers  in  New 
York,  received  instructions  from  Morales  to 
go  quickly  and  privately  to  work  to  secure 
for  him  Mrs.  Reader’s  services.  He  had 
already  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family,  and  approached  her  on 
liehalf  of  Morales  a  few  days  after  her 
return.  She,  however,  refus^  the  offer, 
absolutely.  Weeks  pa.ssed  before  she  even 
took  the  trouble  to  look  up  Santo  Domingo 
on  the  map;  months  before  she  felt  the  e.xec- 
utive  impulse  to  put  her  hand  on  the  new 
project. 

And  during  this  time  Morales’s  need  of 
her  services  was  increasing.  Revolution 
had  been  definitely  declared  under  General 
Rodriguez,  and  Morales’s  career  would 
have  come  to  an  abrupt  end  had  not  the 
shooting  of  a  United  States  marine  been 
blamed  upon  the  revolutionary  party  and  a 
United  States  gunboat  forced  Rodriguez  to 
retreat.  Morales’s  situation,  however,  was 
still  desperate,  for  half  the  republic  was 
ready  to  rise  at  a  word  from  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  leader,  and  the  claims  of  the  island’s 
creditors  were  pressing.  The  President’s 
only  hope  lay  in  securing,  all  in  one,  a  fiscal 
agent,  a  peacemaker,  and  a  treaty-maker  with 
foreign  powers. 

\  T.\CTFUL  SECRET  AGENT 

The  Santo  Domingan  agent,  Perez,  was  all 
this  while  adroitly  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  the  remedy  Morales  wanted.  He  played 
hearts  with  Mrs.  Reader’s  mother  and  casino 
with  her  grandmother;  he  frolicked  with  the 
nieces  and  nephews,  and  seemed  to  be  always 
at  hand  when  an  escort  or  an  emissary  was 
needed;  he  established  himself  as  “such  a 
nice  boy”  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  connec¬ 
tion;  and  he  talked  Spanish  by  the  hour  with 
Mr.  Reader,  who  was  always  allured  by  an 
opportunity  to  dip  into  a  foreign  tongue. 
Slowly  and  certainly  Perez  won  a  place  in 
the  family;  but  it  was  December,  six  months 
after  the  first  offer,  before  Mrs.  Reader 
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yielded  to  the  unconscious  pressure  of  general 
family  approval  sufficiently  to  listen.  When 
she  had  once  thoroughly  looked  into  the 
matter,  had  realized  what  the  resources  of 
the  island  were,  what  the  value  of  the  char¬ 
ters  and  concessions  Morales  was  prepared 
to  give  for  her  services,  she  took  up  the 
proposition  with  a  quiet  singleness  of  purpose 
that  came  near  to  landing  her  in  the  seat 
just  behind  the  presidential  chair. 

THE  MAN  WHOM  H.  H.  ROGERS  FEARS 

The  first  move  was  to  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  government,  the  people, 
the  character  of  Morales.  The  fact  that 
there  had  been  eight  revolutions  within  the 
past  foiH  years  was  not  promising,  but  Mrs. 
Reader  had  firm  faith  in  her  peacemaking 
powers.  The  next  step  was  to  discover  what 
Santo  Domingo  and  the  United  States  wanted 
of  each  other,  and  to  adjust  these  desires  in  a 
treaty  which  should  be  satisfactory  to  both 
sides;  for  the  first  act  of  the  fiscal  agent  must 
be  to  put  foreign  relations  on  a  stable  basis. 
This  treaty  was  evolved  in  New  York  out  of 
Mrs.  Reader’s  general  knowledge  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  then  it  seemed  best  to  get  a  legal 
opinion  on  the  result;  so  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of 
the  country,  was  taken  into  the  secret. 

William  Nelson  Cromwell  is  said  to  be  the 
one  man  in  America  of  whom  Henry  H.  Rogers 
is  afraid — a  striking  characterization,  and  one 
earned  by  sheer  force  of  brain.  Personally, 
Cromwell  has  the  short  stature  characteristic 
of  men  whose  actions  win  the  designation 
“  Napoleonic  ”;  and  piercing  steel-gray  eyes, 
whose  keenness  is  mitigated  by  a  suave  and 
polished  manner.  His  influence  with  the 
present  administration  first  became  evident 
in  the  Panama  Canal  affair,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  won  the  largest  fee  ever  paid  to 
a  lawyer.  His  relations  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Taft,  and  with  Mr, 
Loomis,  in  the  days  of  his  potency,  made  him 
a  power  to  be  recognized. 

Mrs.  Reader’s  reference  of  the  Santo 
Domingan  affair  to  Mr.  Cromwell  did  not 
mark  the  beginning  of  her  acquaintance  with 
him.  When  she  was  trying  to  rai.se  money 
to  float  her  mining  company,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  George  S.  Morison  she  had  gone 
to  Mr.  Cromwell  for  legal  advice,  and,  in  their 
subsequent  dealings,  had  believed  that  he  was 
loyal  to  her  interests,  an  adviser  whose  good 
faith  was  not  less  than  his  ability.  Knowing 


that  because  of  his  close  connection  with  the 
administration  he  was  likely  to  be  cognizant 
of  what  was  acceptable  to  the  Department  of 
State,  she  laid  before  him  the  treaty  she  w’as 
planning  to  offer  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  behalf  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
also  the  terms  of  her  bargain,  taking  him 
fully  into  her  confidence. 

Cromwell  went  over  the  papers  and  gave  the 
project  unquahfied  approval.  These  papers 
provided  for  Mrs.  Reader’s  appointment  as 
fiscal  agent  of  Santo  Domingo,  with  power  of 
attorney  to  represent  the  Santo  Domingan 
Government  in  dealings  with  other  nations; 
they  gave  her  concessions  in  connection  with 
railroads,  steamships,  mines,  lumber,  land; 
they  stipulated  her  right  to  a  commission  on  all 
transactions  that  should  be  put  through  by  her 
in  the  five  years  of  her  fiscal  agency,  adding 
the  “sole  right  during  one  year  of  negotiating 
the  sale  or  lease  of  Samana  Bay  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
paying  off  the  external  debt^” — a  piece  of 
business  which  would  have  restored  the  island 
to  solvency,  for  the  United  States  had  great 
need  of  Samana  Bay  for  a  coaling  station,  and 
could  afford  to  pay  well  for  it;  and  which 
would  have  meant  something  like  a  million 
dollars  in  commission  to  its  sponsor.  The 
treaty  provided  in  detail  for  Santo  Domingo’s 
debts,  its  foreign  relations,  its  internal  ad¬ 
ministration. 

AFR.AID  OF  THE  BIG  STICK 

The  plan  was  that  Mr.  Reader  should  go 
down  to  Santo  Domingo  with  these  papers 
and  obtain  the  signature  of  President  Morales. 
When  United  States  Minister  Dawson  at  Santo 
Domingo  should  have  verified  their  signature 
and  delivery  to  Mr.  Reader,  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Reader  was  the  authorized  fiscal  agent 
of  thQ.  Santo  Domingan  Government  should 
be  cabled  to  her  and  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  She  and  Cromwell  were  then  to 
go  at  once  to  Washington  and  begin  negotia¬ 
tions,  Cromwell  having  promised  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Secretary  of  State  Hay  on  Mr.  Reader’s 
return.  It  was  understood  that  Morales 
was  to  appoint  Cromwell  legal  adviser  to  his 
fiscal  agent  and  counsel  for  his  government, 
and  half  of  all  the  concessions  and  privileges 
were  to  be  his,  while  his  prospective  remun¬ 
eration  for  furnishing  the  necessary  capital 
ranged  between  seven  and  twelve  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  Reader  sailed  for  Santo  Domingo  on 
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the  twenty  first  of  December,  1904;  the  only 
|>ersons  who  knew  why  he  went  or  what  he 
expected  to  accomplish  were  Mr.  Cromwell; 
Mr.  Cromwell’s  partner,  Mr.  Rowe;  his  as¬ 
sociate,  Mr.  Farnham  ;  Mrs.  Reader,  and 
Mr.  Perez,  the  secret  agent,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  Mr.  Reader.  The  two  arrived  in  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  Mr. 
Reader  having  been  cordially  welcomed  by 
President  Morales  and  his  staff  on  board  ship. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  of  interviews  with  the 
President  and  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  all 
conditions  were  agreed  to  and  the  necessary 
|)apers  were  order^  drawn  up.  Mrs.  Reader 
in  New  York  received  a  cable  message  from 
her  husband  :  “  Expect  to  obtain  eveiything 
in  about  a  week.”  Morales  even  had  the 
message  apprising  Mrs.  Reader  of  her  ap¬ 
pointment  as  fiscal  agent  drawn  up  ready  to 
send. 

On  Monday,  the  ninth  of  Januaiy,  Minister 
Dawson  received  a  communication  from 
Washington  demanding  that  Santo  Domingo 
drop  all  other  negotiations  and  deal  directly 
with  the  United  States  Government.  Mr. 
Reader  went  immediately  to  Morales,  who 
seemed  much  excited  and  worried. 

“\Miat  can  I  do?”  he  protested.  “I  am 
afraid  of  the  Big  Stick;  I  do  not  dare  offend 
President  Roosevelt.” 

•A  .second  cable  announced  that  a  sf>ecial 
commission  was  leaving  Washington  at  once 
for  Santo  Domingo.  There  was  no  more 
talk  of  fiscal  agencies.  The  Readers  were 
crowded  out.  On  the  fourteenth,  the  United 
States  gunboat  Castine  appeared,  bringing 
Commander  Dillingham  and  the  proposals 
that  resulted  in  the  famous  protocol  of  the 
twentieth,  whereby  the  United  States  pro- 
))osed  to  take  on  itself  the  responsibility  of 
Santo  Domingo’s  debts,  and  to  that  end 
took  pos.session  of  the  custom  house  at  Monte 
Cristi.  Mr.  Reader  came  home  empty- 
handed. 

STORMY  INTERVIEWS 

Cable  communication  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reader  was  cut  off,  and  the  first 
word  the  latter  had  of  the  downfall  of  her 
-ir-wnects  was  the  announcement  in  the 
daily  papers  that  a  protocol  or  memorandum 
for  a  proposed  treaty  between  Santo  Domingo 
and  the  United  States  had  been  arranged  by 
Commander  Dillingham.  She  hurried  to  Mr. 
Cromwell’s  office;  no  one  there  seemed  to 
know  anything  beyond  what  she  had  .seen 
in  the  papers.  Mr.  Cromwell  had  been  in 


constant  and  close  communication  with  As¬ 
sistant  Secretar}'  of  State  Loomis,  who  was 
intimately  concerned  in  all  South  AmericTin 
affairs;  but  the  news  was  apparently  a  thun¬ 
derclap  out  of  a  clear  sky  to  him.  The  in- 
terxiews  that  followed  between  Mrs.  Reader 
and  her  counsel  were  neither  satisfactory 
nor,  as  a  rule,  peaceful.  At  subsequent  inter¬ 
views  greater  acrimony  developed.  Finally, 
in  reply  to  Mrs.  Reader’s  suggestion  that  she 
would  formulate  a  treaty  which  the  President 
would  approve,  Cromwell  replied: 

“I  am  running  this  business  myself,  Mrs. 
Reader;  I  really  don’t  need  any  assistance.” 
The  inter\iew  did  not  promote  harmony, 
and  before  it  ended,  Mrs.  Reader,  by  this 
time  fully  acquainted  with  the  situation  in 
Santo  Domingo  through  word  from  her  hus- 
liand,  openly  accused  Mr.  Cromwell  of  hav¬ 
ing  betrayed  her. 

WALL  STREET  IN  THE  BACKGROUND 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Cromwell,  obviously 
feeling  the  oats  of  triumph,  called  up  his  client 
to  announce  that  he  was  leaving  for  Washing¬ 
ton  to  consult  with  the  President. 

“Shall  I  take  your  compliments  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  tell  him  you  are  defeated?” 
he  asked. 

Mrs.  Reader  declined  to  admit  defeat. 

“You  would  have  had  half  of  everything 
I  realized,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  Santo 
Domingo,”  she  reproach^  him.  “You  have 
my  letter  promising  you  that.” 

“  VMiy  should  I  take  half  when  I  can  reach 
out  and  take  the  whole?”  was  the  truly  Wall- 
Streetian  answer. 

Mrs.  Reader’s  explanation  of  the  United 
States  Government’s  precipitate  action  is 
that  it  was  inspired  by  a  group  of  Wall  Street 
financiers,  who  acquired  Santo  Domingo’s 
(laper  at  a  nominal  rate,  then  brought  about 
the  action  that  put  the  little  republic’s  in¬ 
debtedness  ona  sound  foundation  and  so  lifted 
the  value  of  the  paper  to  its  full  amount; 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  planned  and  en¬ 
gineered  by  Cromwell  after  she  had  admitted 
him  into  her  confidence,  and  that  he  designed 
to  take  unto  himself  the  fiscal  agentship  as 
well  as  all  the  profits.  In  supjxirt  of  her 
theorx'  Mrs.  Reader  has  recently  stated,  over 
her  signature,  that  after  the  defeat  of  her 
scheme,  Mr.  Famham  told  her  that  he  was 
present  when  Mr.  Cromwell  proposed  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  secure  Santo  Domingo,  acting  prompt- 
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ly  in  order  to  forestall  another  who  was 
about  to  gain  the  prize.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
quoted  as  pronouncing  the  idea  capital,  and 
giving  immediate  orders  for  its  fulfilment. 

If  this  is  the  true  explanation,  the  scheme 
was  a  masterly  one.  But  it  did  not  succeed. 

MRS.  READER  AMONG  THE  SENATORS 

The  President’s  protocol,  put  through  by 
Dillingham,  had  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
United  States  Senate  before  it  could  become 
a  formal  treaty.  Mrs.  Reader,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  the  interval  af¬ 
forded,  went  down  to  Washin^on  and  called 
immediately  at  the  White  House,  asking  to 
see  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whom  she  knows  person¬ 
ally,  but  Mr.  Loeb  refused  ta  take  in  her 
card,  on  the  ground  that  the  President  was 
too  busy  to  see  her.  She  succeeded,  how¬ 
ever,  in  laying  before  various  senators  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  she  would  have  made, 
parallel  xl  with  those  proposed  by  Dilling¬ 
ham. 

“I  am  not  asking  anything  of  you  but  a 
fair  decision  between  my  treaty  and  this  one,” 
she  assured  them.  “Look  for  yourself  and 
see  if  you  are  getting  as  good  terms  as  I  would 
have  given  you.” 

The  senators  listened  respectfully.  There 
was  a  strong  current  of  antagonism  to  the 
protocol,  especially  on  the  Democratic  side, 
for  many  felt  that  the  President  had  exceeded 
his  authority  in  privately  despatching  Dilling¬ 
ham  and  negotiating  terms  without  the 
senatorial  approval.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  treaties  was  not  calculate  to  soothe  a 
senator  holding  that  opinion;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  a  fight  that  everj’  one  who  read 
the  papers  last  spring  must  remember.  Its 
culmination  came  on  the  sixteenth  of  March, 
when  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  made  a 
sensational  speech  in  which  he  declared  that 
William  Nelson  Cromwell  was  prime  mover 
in  a  scheme  to  influence  the  financial  affairs 
of  Santo  Domingo.  He  affirmed  that  Crom¬ 
well  was  the  representative  of  a  syndicate 
holding  a  mass  of  claims  against  Latin-.\meri- 
can  republics;  that,  before  the  Dillingham 
agreement,  Cromwell  had  sent  an  agent  to 
Morales  promising  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  get  the  country  out  of  its 
financial  scrape;  that  Cromwell  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  formation  of  the  Panama  Govern¬ 
ment  and  had  made  a  million  dollars  out  of  the 
Canal  Treaty;  and  that  he  had  promised 
Morales  that  the  United  States  Government 


would  do  for  Santo  Domingo  as  much  as  it 
had  done  for  Panama,  and  more.  Senator 
Morgan  then  told  of  the  Readers  and  their 
treaty  and  the  part  Cromwell  had  played  with 
them. 

This  speech  raised  a  very  whirlwind.  The 
opposition  seized  on  the  excuse  of  “a  woman 
in  the  case”  for  a  sharp  attack;  several 
Democratic  senators  hotly  defended  Mrs. 
Reader  and  her  motives.  This  was  all  in 
so-called  secret  session,  but  Cromwell  was 
evidently  in  close  connection  with  events,  for 
before  the  session  broke  up  a  telegram  had 
been  received  from  him  containing  a  general 
— very  general — denial  of  the  charges.  There 
was  no  hope  for  the  Dillingham  treaty  after 
that  day.  A  month’s  wrangling  result^  only 
in  its  being  pigeonholed.  And  Mrs.  Reader 
says,  with  calm  satisfaction,  “  W’ell,  if  I  didn’t 
win,  neither  did  William  Nelson  Cromwell!” 

“  A  DEAD  GAME  SPORT  ” 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  incident  gives  Mrs. 
Reader,  as  a  financier,  her  summarizing  trait: 
she  is  what  can  only  be  described  as  “a  dead 
game  sport.”  She  wants  to  make  money,  piles 
of  it;  but  her  scheme  is  dearer  to  her  than 
its  profits,  more  important  than  its  outcome. 
She  plays  to  win,  but  she  takes  her  chances 
like  a  sportsman,  backs  her  puq)ose  without 
wavering,  keeps  true  to  the  rules  as  she  sees 
them,  and  comes  out  at  the  end  neither 
crowing  nor  bleating,  but  cool,  resolute,  and 
ready  to  try  again. 

These  four  chapters  give  only  an  outline 
of  Mrs.  Reader’s  story.  Much  had  to  lie 
crowded  out — a  publishing  venture,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  her  dealings  with  the  detective 
who  “split”  on  his  employers,  the  attempted 
theft  of  her  papers  during  a  European  trip, 
the  aqjbuscade  her  copper  company  escape*  1 
through  a  friend’s  loyalty;  not  to  mention 
various  important  interludes,  veiled  dealings 
with  high  chiefs,  whereof  discretion  forbids 
the  telling.  There  has  not  even  been  space 
to  tell  how  she,  bom  into  Methodism,  became 
a  devout  Roman  Catholic  during  the  years  of 
her  struggle  in  New  York  and  has  remained 
so  ever  since.  Simple-hearted  and  complex  of 
brain,  ambitious,  imaginative — visionary,  per¬ 
haps;  frankly  happy  under  approbation,  yet 
unruffled  by  criticism;  building  dreams  of 
empire  in  strange  lands  and  yet  longing 
eagerly  for  children  of  her  own  by  her  own 
fireside — four  chapters  are  not  enough  for 
more  than  the  merest  sketch  of  this  woman 
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who  has  projected  railroads  and  dealt  with  power  is  a  dangerous  possession;  but  Mrs. 
sultans  and  presidents  and  established  her  Reader  is  above  all  things  unafraid, 
right  to  mine  her  copper  in  the  face  of  strong  What  next?  is  the  inevitable  query, 
opposing  forces.  The  sum  of  all  her  traits  is  Something,  certainly;  the  running  of  a  Peru- 

power — power  that  has  sometimes  been  called  vian  mining  company  might  mean  activity 

hypnotic,  but  that  needs  no  such  explanation,  enough  for  some,  but  not  for  this  tireless 

Intelligence,  strength  of  purpose,  faith  in  campaigner.  Questioned,  she  smiles  her 

herself — such  qualities  must  inevitably  make  placid,  friendly,  inscrutable  smile,  a  smile 

for  power  when  they  enter  into  combination  that  is  a  very  padlock  of  discretion,  and 

with  a  young  and  gracious  personality.  Such  says  nothing.  We  can  only  wait  and  see. 

THE  END 


Beyond  the  Sea 

By  JOHN  CURTIS  UNDERWOOD 

Beyond  the  sea  the  sun  goes  down. 

The  gray  gulls  follow  in  his  wake. 

There  towering  ships  their  cargoes  take. 
There  troop  the  clouds,  there  would  I  l)e 
In  some  fantastic  foreign  town 
WTiere  waves  on  coral  beaches  break. 

And  braw'ny  boatmen  bare  and  brown 
Ply  through  the  surf,  lx?yond  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  sea  they  traffic  there 
In  ambergris  and  frankincense. 

Strange  furs  that  floor  barbaric  tents 
And  ostrich  eggs  and  ivory 
.\nd  sandalwood  and  camel’s  hair 
.\nd  uncut  rubies,  rare,  immen.se, 

That  women  round  their  foreheatls  wear 
In  wonderlands  l)eyond  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  sea  the  temple  bells 
.\re  calling  Buddhist  priests  to  prayer. 

Where  war  drums  tear  the  tropic  air 
The  monsoon  sighs  incessantly. 

The  muezzin  cries,  the  jackal  yells. 

The  serpent  charmer’s  fife  is  there, 

*  And  still  the  mingled  murmur  swells 
To  fill  my  ears  beyond  the  .sea. 

From  every  weary  breaker  wells 
Resistlessly,  implacably. 

In  everv’  heart  forever  dwells 
Unsatisfied,  beyond  the  sea. 


THe  Autobiog^rapHy  of  an 
Old  Maid 


T  is,  of  course,  a  truism  led  from  the  sidewalk  to  her  door,  and  I  firmly 

I  that  not  all  unmarried  believe  that  each  brick  was  scrubbed  each 

t  Y  ~  ^  women  are  old  maids  morning.  Behind  the  glistening  windows 

1  and  not  all  the  old  maids  the  geraniums  bloomed  perennially;  no  with- 

\  '  are  unmarried.  Many  a  ered  petal,  no  faded  leaf,  showed  upon  them. 

\  I  -j  woman  of  loving,  gener-  Within  the  sitting-room — how  I  loved  to  be 

ous  nature  has  gone  hus-  sent  on  an  errand  to  Miss  Letty’s! — the  fire- 

- -  bandless  all  her  days,  and  dogs  sparkled,  the  fire  glowed,  the  mahogany 

has  expended  upon  her  friends,  their  children,  gleamed.  At  ten,  all  1  asked  of  life  was  to 

and  the  world  in  general  the  sunny,  motherly  be  allowed  to  pass  my  days  in  a  small,  shining 

riches  of  her  own  nature,  never  developing  an  cottage  with  an  inexhaustible  library,  a  magic- 

inordinate  fondness  for  tea,  acidulous  gossip,  expanding  cooky  jar,  and  a  bottomless  barrel 

or  tabby  cats.  And  many  a  worthy  soul  has  of  apples.  Oh,  the  joy  of  the  dream!  Never 

marched  down  the  aisle  to  Mendelssohn’s  to  have  a  geography  substituted  for  “The 

measure,  has  borne  children,  and,  in  the  ful-  Bride  of  Lammermoor”;  never  to  hear  the 

ness  of  time,  has  erected  an  imposing  monu-  familiar  words,  “It’s  too  near  dinner-time, 

ment  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  without  you  can’t  have  a  cooky  now”;  never  to  be 

having  ever  had  her  tepid  affections  compli-  told  to  yield  my  book  to  Amy,  or  my  toy  to 

cated  with  a  throb  of  passion  or  her  admir-  Grace,  or  my  time  to  grandmother.  To  be 

able  housekeeping  disordered  by  any  sympa-  independent,  closing  my  door  upon  the  vexa- 

thetic  leniency  toward  masculine  or  childish  tions  of  life,  the  despoilers  of  leisure! 

tastes.  Therefore  the  epithet  “  old  maid  ”  It  may  be  inferred  that  my  longing  to  be 
requires  some  explanation.  “like  Miss  Letty”  was  grounded  somewhat 

it  is  in  neither  of  these  half -senses  that  I  my-  selfishly.  Well,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
self  am  an  old  maid.  Spinsterhood  is  my  estate  that  much  sfunsterhood — and  all  bachelor- 
by  nature  as  well  as  by  destiny.  In  my  heart,  hood — has  its  roots  in  the  same  ungenerous 
I  hate  a  sprawling  attitude,  the  odor  of  tobac-  soil. 

CO,  papers  over  the  floor — the  general  indica-  I  was  older — quite  eighteen — when  the 

tions  of  masculinity  in  the  household.  Of  monastic  ideal  made  its  vivid  appeal  to  me. 
course,  in  this  day  and  generation,  I  am  more  One  September  day  in  Washington,  where  we 
or  less  reser\'ed  about  these  distastes  of  mine ;  were  visiting  and  sightseeing,  we  went  out  to 
that  creature  who  is  “neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  the  Catholic  University.  The  sunshine  was 
good  red  herring” — the  so-called  “bache-  warm  and  kind,  and  the  changing  leaves  of 
lor  girl  ” — has  forced  a  new  set  of  standards  the  maples  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  a  mellow 
upon  the  spinster,  and  even  the  most  truthful  hght.  We  sauntered  about  the  beautiful 
of  us  pretend  now  to  certain  tolerations  which  grounds  of  the  college,  and  by  and  by  I  saw, 
I,  for  one,  am  very  far  from  feeling.  pacing  one  of  the  walks,  passing  and  repass- 

I  remember  that  as  a  child,  playing  the  ing  each  other,  two  cassocked  priests,  their 
fascinating  game  of  “choosing,”  I  always  eyes  upon  their  breviaries.  In  the  back- 
chose  to  be  “Miss  Letty.”  Miss  Letty’s  ground  the  gray  pile  of  the  buildings  loomed; 
small,  shining  yellow  cottage  stood  on  the  in  the  tender  autumn  sunshine,  among  the 
same  street  with  our  school.  A  brick  walk  slow  drifting  leaves,  the  two  dignified,  pic- 
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turesque  figures  slowly  moved.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  regretted  the  creed  of  my 
inheritance,  and  my  lot  in  general.  I  would 
fain  take  orders,  escape  the  ineffable  vul¬ 
garity  of  the  noisy  world,  the  jar  and  fret  of 
human  relationships,  and,  in  cloistered  paths, 
devote  myself  to  learning  and  to  piety. 
Learning  and  piety,  I  am  free  to  confess, 
were  both  subordinated  in  my  vision  to  the  joy 
of  withdrawal  from  the  triak  of  the  worldly 
life,  .\gain  selfishness  might  seem  to  be  the 
foundation  of  my  tastes. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
there  was  nothing  in  my  disposition,  at  any 
rate,  antagonistic  to  an  unmarried  life.  Of 
course  these  childish  and  youthful  predilec¬ 
tions  meant  little;  but  I  have  always  thought 
that  mine  were  more  than  usually  indicative 
of  the  trend  of  my  nature. 

Of  course,  training  might  have  changed  my 
nature,  or  at  any  rate  might  have  modified  its 
results.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  our  family  life 
had  l)een  other  than  it  was,  if  my  mother’s 
principles  and  ideals  had  been  different,  I 
might,  at  this  moment,  have  been  sending  a 
noisy,  adorable  band  of  young  savages  off  to 
.school  and  telling  the  nurse  to  test  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  baby’s  bath.  But  I  was  born 
at  a  time  when  the  howl  against  “managing 
mammas”  was  loudest;  the  British  matron 
of  the  novelist,  insatiably  hungry  for  “eligi- 
bles”  to  distribute  among  her  brood,  was  at 
the  period  of  her  greatest  e.xecration. 

I  was  brought  up  to  regard  with  repugnance 
all  efforts  to  attract  or  to  please  mankind. 
My  native  indifference  was  fostered.  Girls 
who  “ran  after  the  lx>ys”  were  declared, 
when  mother  and  my  aunts  met  in  sewing- 
room  conclave,  to  be  the  most  disgusting 
objects.  Young  women  who  permitted  “fa¬ 
miliarities” — such  dire  licenses,  I  suppose,  as 
a  romping  dance,  a  careless  use  of  first  names, 
a  free  circulation  of  photographs — how  they 
were  condemned,  held  up  to  .scorn  in  our 
sitting-room!  Not  for  my  mother’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  not  for  my  aunts’  nieces,  were  such 
ways! 

^lother  would  have  thought  it  vulgar  and 
indelicate  to  the  last  degree  to  train  us  to  look 
toward  matrimony  as  a  goal.  She  would 
have  died  of  shame  at  the  thought  of  teach¬ 
ing  us  the  artifices  pf  attraction.  She  dis¬ 
dained  to  suggest  to  us  in  any  way  that  it  was 
desirable  to  please.  I  think  she  heartily  de¬ 
spised  those  mothers  who  invited  young  men 
to  their  hou.ses,  or  made  things  attractive  for 
young  men  in  their  houses.  In  her  heart  I 


suppose  the  dear  lady  was  convinced  that  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  her  daughters,  their  com¬ 
pelling,  natural  charms,  would  be  a  resistless 
magnet,  and  that,  in  due  course  of  time,  there 
would  come  “  three  dukes  a-riding”  to  bear  us 
off  in  a  whirl  of  glory.  Poor  mother! 

What  Nature  b^an,  and  mother  continued, 
novels,  I  think,  completed  for  me.  In  all 
my  early  favorites  the  heroine  was  as  unap¬ 
proachable  as  a  star;  her  love  was  a  reward 
graciously  bestowed  upon  the  doer  of  great 
deeds — not  an  equal  force  flowing  out  to 
meet  the  love  of  a  mere  man.  Or  she  was 
capricious,  wilful,  charmingly  difficult.  Her 
withdrawals  lured  on  her  wooers;  her  j)etu- 
lances,  her  piques  and  poutings,  were  so 
many  entrancements,  her  very  refusals  in¬ 
flamed.  But  in  our  town  and  our  circle,  the 
men,  when  one  refused  them,  went  off  and 
married  the  girl  around  the  corner;  when 
one  adopted  the  distant  attitude  of  the  tour¬ 
nament  queen,  they  stayed  away.  And 
when  one  flouted  and  jeered  them,  one  was 
held  to  have  bad  manners  and  a  sharp 
tongue. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  parental  at¬ 
titude  in  our  home,  and  our  early  training  or 
lack  of  it,  were  scarcely  fair  to  us.  After  all, 
girls  are  in  the  world  to  be  married.  It  no 
more  behooves  those  who  are  responsible  for 
their  e.\istence  and  their  fate  to  ignore  his 
fact  and  to  leave  the  w'hole  question  of  their 
.settlement  in  life  to  instinct  and  to  chance 
than  it  does  to  leave  their  health  or  educa¬ 
tion  to  accident. 

Surely  there  never  existed  three  girls  less 
prone  to  forwardness  and  flirtation  than  my 
sisters  and  myself;  yet  to  hear  our  elders  talk 
you  would  have  thought  that  we  needed  con¬ 
stant  warning  not  to  hold  ourselves  cheaply. 
I  think  that  we  were  taught  to  hold  ourselves 
too  dear,  to  exact  proofs  of  high  regard  when 
we  should  have  b«n  merely  hospitable  and 
friendly,  to  conduct  ourselves  with  the  touch- 
me-not  dignity  of  three  Dulcineas  del  Toboso 
— as  Don  Quixote  saw  Dulcinea — when  we 
were  only  three  girls  with  drab  hair,  a  racial 
tendency  toward  scrawniness,  and  an  awk¬ 
ward  shyness  of  manner. 

It  is  my  firm  conriction  that  among  Ameri¬ 
can  families  of  true  refinement,  merely  moder¬ 
ate  means,  and  no  social  pretensions  whatever, 
there  is  a  decided,  a  lamentable,  tendency  in 
this  direction.  Somewhere  between  mother’s 
bland,  high-minded  indifference  to  our  mat¬ 
rimonial  chances,  and  the  feverish  market- 
woman  eagerness  of  some  other  mothers  to 
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dispose  of  their  wares,  lies,  I  think,  the  proper 
maternal  attitude. 

As  for  the  actual  progress  of  the  years  which 
have  made  me  an  old  maid,  there  is  nothing 
very  romantic  about  them.  The  past  is 
neither  strewn  with  the  victims  of  my  im¬ 
movability  nor  soaked  with  the  tears  of  my 
unattractiveness.  Of  course  I  have  not  gone 
utterly  without  offers — I  am  not  deformed 
or  lacking  the  customary  complement  of 
features.  But  I  think  that  I  have  excited 
very  little  more  ardor  than  I  have  felt.  Two 
men  wanted  to  marry  me  when  I  was  about 
twenty.  One  of  them  was  a  good  six  inches 
shorter  than  I,  though  I  am  no  Amazon. 
Most  of  the  girls  openly  scorned  him — he 
passed  the  contribution-box  in  our  church — 
and  I  suppose  my  less  aggressive  disdain 
seemed  to  him  positive  admiration  and  lik¬ 
ing.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  The  other 
was  a  dull  old  friend  of  my  father’s,  whose 
proposal  was  made  and  declined  through 
my  parents.  He  then  asked  in  turn  for  .Amy 
and  Grace,  which  left  none  of  us  with  a 
vestige  of  pride  in  the  conquest. 

Once — I  confess  it  with  mingled  vanity  and 
shame — I  was  engaged.  I  had  been  away 
from  home  for  a  year,  teaching  in  the  High 
School  of  a  large  manufacturing  city.  I  was 
thirty  and  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  been 
.separated  from  my  family  long  enough  to 
form  my  own  circle  of  acquaintances,  and — 
let  me  say  it  softly — long  enough  to  discard 
for  a  while  the  family  tradition  concerning 
the  proper  attitude  toward  man. 

.\fter  I  had  been  established  a  month  in 
the  school,  I  became  so  frivolous  as  to  join 
a  class  for  German  reading — a  mixed  class. 
The  next  week  I  bought  a  pair  of  curling 
tongs.  After  that  almost  anything  seemed 
possible.  .But  you  have  seen  the  poor,  little 
unseasonable  buds  that  a  stunted  rose-bush 
puts  out — buds  that  never  open,  but  die  in 
their  folds  and  drop  off,  mere  discolored  little 
lumps  of  what  might  have  been  flower  and 
fragrance  ?  My  vanity  came  too  late  to  bear 
many  blossoms  or  wide-flowering  ones. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  class  was  a  doc¬ 
tor.  He  was  forty-odd  and  a  widower.  The 
second  month,  he  began  to  walk  home  with 
me  from  the  German  evenings.  By  and  by 
he  took  to  calling — with  a  German  volume  for 
pretext  and  for  chaperon.  Then  he  invited 
me  to  one  or  two  concerts,  began  to  attend 
my  church  and  to  bear  me  company  home 
from  evening  service.  Finally  he  took  me  to 
walk  with  him  in  the  country  lying  beyond 
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our  town.  He  was  something  of  a  nature.>.' 
lover — the  old-fashioned  sort.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  a  pleasure  to  go  tramping  with  him 
— it  was  almost  as  good  as  being  alone,  he 
was  so  unobtrusive.  Then,  too,  he  was  a 
protection  against  dogs  and  tramps,  and  his 
companionship  lessened  the  look  of  imbecility 
which  a  solitary  woman  presents  when  she 
struggles  against  winds,  flounders  in  the  mire, 
slips  upon  the  ice,  labors  through  snow,  and 
calls  it  all  pleasure.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
greatest  pleasure;  but  it  is  hard  to  convince  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  it  is  not  mere  insanity. 

Well,  the  doctor  was  the  quiet,  sympathetic 
companion  of  my  winter  walks,  of  my  winter 
reading.  Our  intimacy  had  been  so  gradual 
and  so  easy  that  it  came  to  me  as  a  surprise 
when  he  asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  blurted 
out,  “  Oh,  I  couldn’t.  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing,”  before  I  knew  what  I  was  saying. 

“I  know  you  haven’t,”  he  answered.  I 
remember  he  smiled  a  little,  and  I  liked  the 
kindness  of  the  look  in  his  eyes.  “But 
please  do  think  of  it,  won’t  you  ?  ”  Then  he 
spoke,  in  a  modest  and  manly  way,  of  what 
he  could  offer  me,  and  rather  touchingly  of 
his  own  loneliness.  Before  he  went  I  had 
promised  to  think  of  it. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  the  seventeen  and 
eighteen  year  old  girls  to  whom  I  taught 
Latin  could  have  instructed  me  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  love  and  the  feeling  I  had  for 
my  good  friend.  I  knew  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  lacking.  I  liked  him,  I  respected  him, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  I  enjoyed  his  society. 
Perhaps  if  it  had  happened  when  I  was 
younger,  when  the  courses  of  my  nature  were 
not  so  deeply  channeled,  it  might  have  been 
different.  I  promised  to  marry  him — and 
from  that  very  moment,  I  think,  I  felt  that  I 
could  never  in  the  world  keep  my  promise. 
German,  and  walks,  and  talks,  and  tea  before 
the  A-e — yes;  but  with  the  first  endearment, 
my  whole  nature  revolted. 

During  the  next  three  months  I  lost  twelve 
pounds  and  embroidered  three  dozen  napkins 
with  my  initials.  I  had  a  New  England  con¬ 
science.  Since  I  had  promised  to  many  the 
man,  I  would  do  it.  I  would  work  for  the 
home  which  had  always  appealed  to  me  as 
so  charming  until  it  became  an  actual  possi¬ 
bility — an  inevitability! 

It  was  he  who  finally  saved  me  from  the 
situation. 

“Margaret,”  he  said,  very  gently,  one 
afternoon  when  we  had  come  in  from  a  walk 
together,  “  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  you,  my  dear. 
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but  I  am  afraid  that  I  am — sometimes — 
almost  repellent  to  you.  If  that  b  so,  you 
ought  to  tell  me,  child.” 

He  was  so  kind  about  it,  so  manly,  that  I 
came  nearer  loving  him  then  than  1  ever  had 
before.  I  began  to  cry,  nervously.  I  almost 
wanted  to  put  my  he^  on  hb  siioulder  and 
weep  there,  and  Heavoi  knows  I  had  had  no 
such  impulses  toward  abandonment  before. 

“Only — only — being  «igaged,”  I  stam¬ 
mered. 

Then  he  let  me  off.  He  was  so  unreproach¬ 
ful,  so  immelodramatic,  that,  thinking  of  it 
now,  I  feel  a  queer  little  pride  that  so  true  a 
gentleman  should  have  liked  me. 

“ My  dear,”  he  said,  “don’t  you  know  that 
no  self-respecting  man  could  endure  to  be  in 
such  a  position  as  you  would  place  me  in,  if 
you  married  me,  feeling  as  you  do?” 

That  was  the  end  of  my  romance.  Now,  I 
am  convinced  that  such  an  experience  ought 
not  to  have  befallen  a  woman  of  my  years. 
Had  I  been  properly  brought  up,  had  1  seen 
boys  and  youths  and  men  in  casual  inter¬ 
course  during  my  childhood  and  youth,  I 
should  certainly  have  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  cordial  regard  for  them  not  to 
confound  that  safe  and  agreeable  sentiment 
with  love.  Moreover,  had  I  known  a  man 
like  my  good  doctor  in  my  youth,  I  should 
probably  have  adored  him.  And  the  girlbh 
emotion  which  ignorantly  expended  itself  in 
rapture  over  church  ceremonies  and  minor 
poetry  would  have  had  another  outlet. 

Have  I  ever  regretted  not  marrying  him  ? 
Intellectually,  yes;  actually,  no.  That  b, 
I  can  see  that  my  life  with  him  would  have 
been  a  pleasanter  one  than  it  b  now  or  b 
likely  to  become.  But  so  would  it  have  been 
— perhaps — had  I  been  a  beautiful  Englbh 
duchess,  or  a  great  genius,  or  an  ecstatic  nun, 
or  a  Salvation  Army  enthusiast  awaking 
soub  from  the  sleep  of  sin.  Yet  I  am  not 
in  the  least  depres^  because  I  am  none  of 
these.  Nor  am  I  ever  depressed  because  I 
am  not  my  good  doctor’s  wife,  comfortable, 
dignified,  and  pleasant  as  my  life  would  prob¬ 
ably  then  have  been.  In  short,  there  are 
doubtless  many  careers  a  thousand  times 
more  picturesque,  more  worthy,  than  my  own. 
But  they  are  not  mine — I  am  not  cut  to  fit 
them,  so  to  speak.  And  after  all,  to  fit  one’s 
career  b  the  essence  of  comfortable  living. 

As  far  as  regrets  are  concerned — I  have 
seen  a  half-dozen  men  with  any  one  of  whom 
I  might  have  been  reasonably  happy  had  I 
e\’er  gotten  over  the  initbl  disability  of  not 


being  in  low  with  him.  Thb  b  a  cold¬ 
blooded  statement,  and  will  offend  the  ad¬ 
vocates  ol  the  a£^ity-theory  of  marriage. 
It* does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  I  have  oc¬ 
casionally  fallen  in  love — I  wish  I  had — but  ' 
that  I  have  occasionally  met  men,  any  one  of 
whom,  if  we  had  happened  to  fall  in  love  and 
to  marry,  would  have  been  a  very  agreeable 
husband.  But  I  have  never  had  a  temf>estu- 
ous  affection  for  any  of  them. 

If  I  were  only  the  victim  of  an  unrequited 
love  or  if  I  were  one  of  those  blissfully  unlucky 
soub  who  meet  their  ideal  too  late — after 
some  other  woman  has  secured  him — I  think 
I  should  not  fed  so  completdy  an  old  maid 
as  I  do.  To  have  known  a  great  passion 
must  be  almost  as  broadening  an  experience 
as  to  have  been  married  and  a  mother.  At 
any  rate  it  would  put  one  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  true  old  maids — old  maids  by  nature, 
taste,  and  the  will  of  Heaven — where  I  bdong. 

After  my  p>oor  little  belated  romance  in 
Shuttletown  had  ccMne  to  its  destined  end  of 
nothingness,  I  did  not  care  to  return  there  to 
teach.  For  two  years  I  remained  at  home, 
teaching  in  our  own  High  Schod.  My  father 
had  died,  and  my  mother,  my  two  sisters,  and 
myself  occupied  our  old  -home.  We  had  a 
very  peaceful  exbtence,  unruffled  by  any  ex¬ 
citement.  Amy  was  the  librarian  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  institution  which  one  of  our  wealthy 
exiled  natives,  in  a  burst  of  egotbtic  generos¬ 
ity,  had  bestowed  upon  his  birthplace.  Grace 
went  up  to  Cambridge  three  times  a  week  for 
post-graduate  work  at  Radcliffe  in  political 
economy  or  sociology'.  Mother  kept  house 
for  us  all. 

We  were  busy  all  day.  There  was  very 
little  visiting  in  the  village.  The  minbter 
and  hb  wife  came  to  Sunday  dinner  with  us 
after  service  about  once  a  season.  The  doctor 
and  hb  wife  came  to  a  state  meal  each  year. 
Of  course  when  any  of  the  neighbors  were 
ill,  there  was  much  friendly  running  back 
and  forth;  but  as  a  usual  thing,  easy  hospital¬ 
ity  did  not  flourish  in  our  town.  Consequent¬ 
ly  our  evenings  were  free  from  social  db- 
tractions  to  a  degree  highly  gratifying  to 
any  one  with  a  taste  for  solitude. 

We  used  to  read  traveb  and  look  at  guide¬ 
books  in  the  evening- — wishing  meantime  that 
we  had  the  money  to  go  abroad.  Sometimes 
we  three  “girb”  went  up  to  Boston  to  the 
theater — if  Shakespeare  or  Sheridan  was  to 
be  pbyed.  We  went  to  the  Symphony  con¬ 
certs,  too,  and  catching  our  trains  before 
and  after  these  festivities  was  the  chief  of 
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our  excitements.  We  read  the  new  books — 
when  George  Meredith  or  Henry  James  pub¬ 
lished  anything.  Occasionally  we  relaxed — 
with  apologetically  humorous  smile,  as  of  those 
who  admit  their  fall  from  grace — to  the  point 
of  reading  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  We  were, 
distinctly,  a  family  of  cultivated  gentlewomen. 

.\t  the  end  of  two  years  I  was  threatened 
with  nei^’ous  prostration.  The  doctor  ad¬ 
vised  travel,  change,  gaiety.  We  explained 
to  him  that  we  were  sufficiently  gay  for  refined 
and  sensible  persons — we  subscribed  for  Life 
and  conscientiously  read  “  Mr.  Dooley  ” — no, 
at  that  period  it  was  “Chimmie  Fadden” — 
aloud.  .\s  for  travel,  we  couldn’t  afford  it, 
except  in  imagination  aided  by  guide-books. 
The  doctor  intimated  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  than  a  sanitarium. 

The  result  of  much  consultation  was  that 
I  was  shipped  to  New  York.  Mother  was 
aghast.  She  was  for  giving  me  greater  quiet 
and  more  rest  than  I  already  enjoyed.  But 
the  doctor  vetoed  that  brutally. 

“Let  her  live  next  the  elevated  railroad,” 
he  said.  “Let  her  live  in  a  tenement,  take 
in  washing,  gossip  with  her  neighbors  on  the 
stairs,  go  to  mixed-ale  parties,  get  into  vulgar 
fights — anything  to  escape  the  effects  of  the 
deadly  stagnation  in  which  she  has  l)een 
living.” 

We  didn’t  follow  the  prescription  exactly. 
Enough  influence  was  brought  to  bear  to 
enable  me  to  procure,  after  due  e.xamination, 
a  position  in  an  up-town  High  School.  I  came 
to  New  York,  set  up  my  household  gods  in  a 
good  boarding-house,  and  began  to  see  what 
it  is  to  be  an  old  maid  in  New  York.  I  have 
kept  on  seeing  for  the  last  fourteen  years  and 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  one  might  have  a 
worse  lot. 

Gradually  I  have  made  friends — for  the 
most  part  single  women  like  myself.  With 
some  of  them  I  am  on  terms  of  affection 
and  intimacy;  with  many  on  terms  of  pleas¬ 
ant  companionship.  We  read  together, 
study  together,  go  to  the  theater  together 
in  cheap  seats — and  Shakespeare  is  no  longer 
the  only  playwright  I  patronize.  We  make 
up  little  bicycling  parties  for  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Some¬ 
times  we  dine  out  at  restaurants  —  gen¬ 
erally  the  more  modest  of  the  table  d’hdte 
ones.  We  go  in  pairs  or  trios  or  bands  to  art 
exhibits,  concerts,  and  operas.  If  we  are  not 
ver)'  merr\’,  we  are  not  at  all  gloomy.  If  we 
aren’t  madly  social,  we  are  not  depressingly 
solitar)-.  We  are  all  working  women,  in¬ 


terested  in  our  work.  .\nd  no  life  which  holds 
the  interest  of  an  absorbing  work  is  pitiable, 
though  the  centurj’-old  tradition  of  our  sex, 
that  our  only  absorbing  interest  is  love  and  its 
manifestations,  makes  us  slow  to  learn  the 
value  of  work. 

Of  course  the  poverty  of  such  a  life  is  so 
apparent  that  it  scarcely  needs  mention.  Any 
bride  can  give  a  long,  pathetic  list  of  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  spinsterhood ;  sometimes  a  wife  of 
long  standing  fails  to  count  so  many!  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  many  sorrows  and  many  drjiw- 
backs. 

I  hesitate  to  speak  of  one  aspect  of  the  life 
of  old  maids,  and  yet  it  is  the  aspect  which  is 
the  ground  of  all  our  woes,  all  our  disabilities. 
Here  we  are  in  the  world,  we  women,  de¬ 
signed  by  Nature  for  one  great  use,  the  peo¬ 
pling  of  the  world.  But  something  makes  us 
— us  unmarried  women — rebels  to  the  great 
command — unwilling  rebels,  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  doomed  to  the  punishment  of 
rebellion.  Because  we  were  proud  and  silly; 
because  we  were  vain  and  weak;  because  we 
were  cold  and  shallow ;  because  we  were  seers 
of  visions  and  climbers  after  the  impossible; 
because  we  wanted  riches;  because  wedreamed 
of  a  black-haired  suitor  to  the  utter  undoing 
of  a  red-haired  one;  because  our  parents  dis¬ 
missed  our  early  w’ooers,  and  no  otfiers  ap¬ 
peared.;  because,  sometimes,  men  were  fickle; 
or  because  we  were  bom  in  Massachusetts 
instead  of  Utah — whatever  the  reason,  we 
stand  rebels  to  the  great  command.  .\nd  we 
pay  the  price  of  that  rebellion  to  Nature  which 
civilization  has  imposed  upon  us.  We  miss 
the  joy  of  love,  and  the  nobility  of  a  worthy 
motherhood.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
there  can  be  no  bli.ss  on  earth  greater  than 
that  of  a  loved  and  loving  wife  who  folds  her 
child  in  her  arms,  and  feels  her  husband’s 
arms  infold  them  both.  Here  the  human 
beinj»  touches  divine  heights,  is  creator  and 
protector,  “allied  to  that  which  doth  provide 
and  not  partake.”  No  unmarried  woman 
ever  walks  quite  so  close  with  God  as  this, 
or  has  such  rapture  of  harmony  with  the 
universal  law  of  life. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  this  great  realm  of 
human  experience  from  which  we  are  shut 
out  occupies  our  minds  almost  morbidly. 
Sometimes  we  are  sickeningly  sentimental; 
we  fairly  “  drool  ”  over  the  joys  which  we  have 
missed  and  other  women  have  attained.  We 
descant,  more  than  married  women,  upon 
marital  felicity  and  infelicity  and  their  kin¬ 
dred  topics.  If  we  are  of  the  world,  worldly, 
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we  are  easily  cynical  on  these  subjects;  if  we 
are  ever  so  slightly  of  the  earth,  earthy,  we 
verge  upon  the  erotic  in  our  talk  together. 
Most  of  the  erotic  novels  and  the  “piuplest” 
of  the  passionate  poetrj’,  I  think,  are  written 
by  spinsters. 

Of  course  we  have  a  hard  time  of  it  socially. 
We  are  invited  to  luncheons  and  not  to  din¬ 
ners,  for  we  bring  no  man  in  our  train  to  the 
feast  that  demands  men.  We  are  unimpor¬ 
tant;  the  merest  chit  of  a  married  woman 
takes  precedence  of  us,  unless  we  have  at¬ 
tained  some  especial  distinction.  W'e  have 
no  escorts,  unless  we  hire  overgrown  mes¬ 
senger  boys  to  safeguard  us  hither  and 
thither  in  the  evening.  W'e  wish  to  go  to  the 
theater;  we  must  go  in  the  drab  society  of  our 
sister  spinsters.  We  wish  to  play  golf;  our 
state  is  again  the  same;  we  have  no  one  to 
subdue  the  insolent  joy  of  the  caddy  over  our 
amazing  drives.  We  wish  to  spend  the  eve¬ 
ning  at  home  in  cheerful  conversation;  un¬ 
less  we  hale  our  neighbors  in  we  must  perforce 
talk  to  the  cat. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  personally  most 
regret  about  my  life,  is  the  absence  of  mascu¬ 
line  companionship.  Since  I  have  recovered 
from  any  fear  of  a  recurrence  of  the  doctor 
episode,  I  should  like  to  know  some  men. 
The  masculine  mind  is  interesting,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  necessary  to  the  woman  who  would  keep 
out  of  hop)eless  intellectual  ruts  and  side¬ 
tracks.  The  married  woman  has  not  only  her 
husband’s  jx)int  of  view,  to  correct,  modify, 
or  establish  her  own;  she  has  not  only  his 
conversation  to  inspire  her  to  broader,  freer 
outlooks  upmn  life  than  her  own ;  she  has  also 
that  of  all  his  men  friends.  A  husband,  in 
short,  is  not  only  a  husband ;  he  is  a  legitimate 
and  natural  source  by  which  other  men  are 
provided  for  the  home-staying  woman’s  in¬ 
spiration  or  entertainment.  He — the  hus¬ 
band — with  his  acquaintances  and  friends 
can  make  the  home  a  true  social  center,  the 
nucleus  of  a  really  interesting  society.  Unless 
an  old  maid  keep)s  house  for  a  p)articularly 
hospitable  and  amiable  bachelor  brother  she 
must  practically  forego  all  this  delightful 
side  of  life. 

The  fact  that  she  has  to  earn  her  own  liN-ing 
in  most  cases,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  her 
trials,  but  it  is  in  fact  her  greatest  blessing.  It 
may  be  disagreeable  to  go  out  in  all  weathers ; 
to  deny  headaches  their  clamorous  demand 
to  be  heard;  to  refuse  colds  their  importance. 
It  may  be  agonizing  to  look  forward  to  an 
old  age  in  which  one  will  no  longer  have  the 


strength  to  proxide  for  oneself.  But  work 
is  none  the  less  the  salvation  of  the  un¬ 
married  woman.  It  is  her  one  connection 
with  life  as.it  actually /is.  Work  and  the 
bearing  and  rearing  of  children — these  are 
the  two  great  human  realities.  With  all  my 
heart,  I  am  sorry  for  the  women  who  do  not 
know  either  of  them,  whose  interests  are  not 
vital  and  actual,  but,  at  the  best,  “made-up” 
ones  for  the  worthy  employment  of  their  time. 

Have  we  any  solaces?  Well,  for  each  joy 
we  miss,  we  miss  the  chance,  of  unhappiness. 
When  I  see  my  young  neighbor  across  the 
hall  trying  to  hold  the  light  fancy  of  the  man 
she  married,  I  am  cowardly  enough  to  be 
thankful  that  love  with  its  app)alling  p>os- 
sibilities  of  loss  passed  me  by.  Wlien  I 
.see  the  gray-haired  mother  up-stairs  leaning 
over  the  banister  when  I  come  in  from  the 
theater  at  midnight,  watching  for  her  son, 
the  slim,  foolish,  impertinent  young  man 
whom  she  worships,  then  I  am  almost  coward¬ 
ly  enough  to  rejoice  that  I  am  not  a  mother. 
.\nd  when  I  overhear  the  wife  in  the  next 
room  asking  humbly  for  the  money  for  new 
clothes,  explaining  what  she  did  with  money 
given  to  her  last  week,  jneekly  accepting  re¬ 
bukes  over  her  p)oor  little  exp)enditures,  then 
I  take  out  my  bank-book  and  fairly  gloat  over 
my  financial  independence. 

Some  day  the  balance  in  the  bank-l>ook  will 
be  larger  than  it  is  now.  Then  I  know  what 
I  shall  do.  I  shall  go  back  to  the  old  place — 
it  is  still  ours,  though  we  are  all  scattered — 
and  I  shall  buy  my  sisters’  share.  They  will 
let  me  come  to  the  old  High  School  to  teach, 
for  they  will  labor  under  the  delusion  that  I 
am  a  more  erudite  p)erson  than  I  am.  And 
I  shall  take  with  me  a  p>ale,  frail  little  widow 
whom  I  know  and  love,  and  her  two  children. 
They  are  three  and  five  now — a  girl  and  a 
boy.  And  there  is  going  to  be  a  new  sort  of 
childhood  and  a  new  sort  of  youth  at  the  old 
house.  I  can  see  the  girl  growing  up  and 
having  boy  friends  and  admirers,  and  by  and 
by  a  lover.  Perhapjs  she  will  tell  me  about 
them — she  comes  to  me  now  with  her  bruises 
and  her  bump>s  and  her  new  dolls.  Oh,  I 
shall  be  quite  a  happy  old  lady. 

Why  should  I  not  be?  There  is  no  un¬ 
bearable  unhappiness  so  long  as  there  are 
pjeople  in  the  world  to  whom  one  is  necessary 
or  important.  And,  as  the  world  is  at  present 
constituted,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  there 
will  not  alwaj’s  be  some  one  to  wh<Mn  I  may 
be  necessar)’  and  important — or,  at  any  rate, 
useful. 
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“We  Three 
Kings  of  Orient  Are” 

By  Grace  Lathrop  Collin 

SQUATTED  on  the  curbstone  before  his 
door,  was  Mundo.  The  curbstone  bound¬ 
ed  the  narrow  sidewalk  of  Santo  Cristo  Street, 
the  door  opened  into  the  dark  and  squalid 
ground-floor  room  in  a  block  of  cement 
houses.  Mundo,  aged  five,  was  brown,  lean 
of  shank,  and  large  of  eye.  In  accordance 
with  the  one-garment  law  of  General  Guy 
Heniy,  he  wore  a  quilted  bib.  It  was  the 
fifth  of  January,  and  the  balmy  air  was  quiet, 
as  if  incased  within  the  paved  alley. 

True  descendant  of  the  Carib  Indians, 
Mundo’s  face  was  sad  when  in  repose.  Nor 
was  his  attitude  uncharacteristic;  for,  as  re¬ 
corded  by  Friar  Inigo  Abbad,  the  favorite 
occupation  of  the  natives  of  the  Island  San 
Juan  Bautista  de  Puerto  Rico  is  to  recline 
and  appear  as  if  meditating.  But  with 
Mundo,  the  appearance  was  not  mislead¬ 
ing.  He  was  thinking;  or,  at  lea.st,  he  was 
puzzled. 

The  next  day  would  be  the  Epiphany,  or 
Three  Kings  Day,  in  commemoration  of  that 
day  when  the  three  Magi,  Gaspar,  Melchior, 
and  Balthazar,  came  from  the  East,  to  see 
and  worship  the  Holy  Child,  and  to  lay  at  his 
feet  gifts  of  frankincense  and  myrrh.  In  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  this  day  is  peculiarly 
set  aside  for  the  children.  On  its  eve  they 
fill  little  baskets  with  grass,  so  that  the  mules 
which  the  kings  ride  may  not  go  hungry  on 
their  long  journey.  In  the  morning,  if  the 
children  have  been  good  throughout  the 
twelvemonth,  they  find  that  the  provender  is 
quite  gone,  and  in  its  place  the  mule’s  rider 
has  left  a  present. 


Heretofore,  the  possibility  of  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  himself  and  the  events  of  the 
world  had  not  occurred  to  Mundo.  But 
that  morning  he  had  listened  to  prattle  about 
Three  Kings  Day,  in  the  mouths  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  women,  idling  at  windows,  naked  babies 
astride  their  hips.  One  had  told  Mundo  not 
to  be  lingering  among  women,  but  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  dia  de  fiesta.  During  their 
protracted  laughter,  Mundo’s  expression  of 
solemnity  was  increased.  The  question  of  his 
past  deportment  did  not  disturb  him.  But 
lie  had  no  basket,  and  he  did  not  know  where 
to  find  grass.  For  the  town  of  San  Juan  is  an 
island,  with  the  tides  sluicing  in  and  out  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  mainland.  The  streets, 
cramped  between  the  forts  on  the  sea  side 
and  the  battlements  toward  the  landlocked 
harbor,  are  as  if  honeycombed  out  of  cement 
and  plaster,  brick  and  stone. 

There  was  no  one  to  help  Mundo.  His 
mother  went  off  every  morning  to  wash  and 
bleach  clothes  on  the  sunny  bulwarks  beyond 
the  Casa  Blanca,  of  antique  prestige.  His 
brothers  and  sisters,  scattering  with  each 
dawn  from  their  warren  of  a  home,  would  be 
brought  back  only  by  hunger  and  wet. 

For^  himself,  Mundo  had  happened  thus 
far  to  receive  the  education  of  the  small, 
fox-faced  dog  snuffing  about  his  feet.  Not 
for  him  was  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Public  School, 
with  its  balconies,  its  up-stairs  and  down¬ 
stairs.  Not  for  him  the  church  schools,  be¬ 
hind  whose  screened  doorways  children 
chanted  in  unison.  WTien  Mundo  squatted 
on  the  curbstone,  civilization  went  past  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  He  was  as  secure 
in  his  instinctive  nakedness  and  ignorance 
as  if  he  had  been  reared  in  a  jungle.  But  he 
was  not  so  healthy.  Sleeping-rooms  crowded 
and  close  as  a  steerage,  a  diet  of  platanos, 
and  the  theory  that  bathing  is  dangerous  in 
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months  whose  names  contain  an  R,  had  made 
him  goblin-like. 

The  small  noises  of  the  alley  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  important  sound  of  a  carriage 
gong,  and  a  public  hack,  of  the  surrey  order, 
with  tourists  on  the  back  seat,  driver  and 


guide  on  the  front  seat,  turned  the  comer, 
after  much  grinding  of  the  brake.  The  guide 
was  a  schoolboy  in  a  fresh  gingham  suit, 
heavy  shoes,  and  an  American  cap.  He 
could  answer  the  questions  of  th^  cruising 
Americans  in  English  no  worse  than  their 
Spanish.  The  sense  of  his  position  so  puffed 
him  with  pride  that  the  gingham  jacket  was 
in  danger  of  splitting  like  a  cocoon.  As 
Mundo  drew  in  his  toes  on  the  sidewalk,  the 
guide  tossed,  with  the  air  of  a  principe  scat¬ 
tering  largess,  a  paper  bag  with  a  few  kernels 
of  pop-corn — that  latest  and  popular  novelty. 
Mundo  clutched  the  bag,  and  scampered  off 
so  fast  that  the  tourist  in  the  automobile  veil 
could  barely  “snap”  him.  For  was  not  this 
paper  bag  the  caja,  the  receptacle?  Now  for 
the  forraje,  the  provender,  and  he,  Mundo, 
would  join  in  the  fiesta. 

At  first  he  ran  aimlessly,  but  as  he  turned 
the  comer  of  Fortaleza  Street,  he  caught  a 
glint  of  green.  Doubtless  he  had  seen  it 
many  times  before,  but  not  since  he  had 
thought  of  being  part  of  Three  Kings  Day. 
He  headed  toward  the  Executive  Mansion, 
with  its  doorway  notched  for  the  admission 
of  carriage  wheels.  Before  he  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  slanting  street,  however,  he 
saw  spears  of  grass  sticking  through  an  iron 
fence,  just  about  at  his  eye  level.  He  stopped 
and  busily  plucked  them,  one  by  one.  They 
were  tender  shoots,  delicious  to  a  weary  mule. 
He  crammed  them  into  his  paper  bag. 

Behind  him  approached  an  alert  step.  The 
shadow  of  a  sombrero  and  of  officially  squared 
shoulders  fell  across  the  fence.  Mundo,  un¬ 
conscious  of  guilt  but  overcome  with  terror, 
could  only  roll  his  eyes  around  and  up  at  the 
slim  policeman,  clad  in  brief  authority  and 
khaki.  It  is  strictly  forliidden  that  the  grass 


appertaining  to  government  buildings  be 
plucked. 

Mundo  would  have  mn,  but  his  bones 
turned  to  water.  The  policeman  made  a 
theatrical  gesture  toward  his  club,  that  club 
tied  with  bright  blue  cord  and  thmst  through 
a  leather  belt.  Mundo  collected  all  his  forces 
for  one  long,  primitive  wail. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  lady  dwelling 
in  the  “palace”  behind  the  grass  plot  was 
standing  at  a  window,  looking  across  the  har¬ 
bor,  past  Morro,  out  to  the  horizon  line  of  the 
blue  Atlantic.  There  was  nothing  but  the 
curvature  of  the  earth’s  surface  to  interfere 
with  New  York’s  being  in  a  line  with  the  win¬ 
dow;  but  sometimes  she  wondered  if  the  city 
were  really  there,  safe  and  sound.  When 
Mundo’s  lamentations  smote  upon  the  quiet 
of  the  early  afternoon  that  follows  breakfast, 
the  lady  stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  At 
first  she  could  see  nothing  but  the  street, 
blank  as  it  always  is  over  those  hours.  Then, 
through  the  tangle  of  acacia  and  hibiscus 
branches,  she  descried  the  yellow  suit  of  the 
policeman,  and,  down  by  his  leggings,  a  black 
head  and  brown  shoulders.  “What  is  it?” 
she  called  in  Spanish  both  dulcet  and  un¬ 
grammatical. 

The  policeman  related  the  depravity  of 
Mundo  with  lips,  hands,  and  shoulders. 

“Tell  him  to  fill  his  bag,  and  not  to  pull  up 
the  grass  by  the  roots,  and  not  to  come  again.” 

The  officer  salaamed.  The  lady  withdrew 
to  the  huge,  tiled  parlors,  with  grilled  arches, 
and  ancient  fring^  lambrequins,  flapping  in 
the  harbor  breeze.  “  Now  what  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  possesses  the  child?”  she 
said  aloud.  In  the  silences 
of  our  colonies,  one  falls  into 
the  habit  of  talking  to  oneself. 

.\t  about  midnight,  a  young 
man  of  Castilian  descent,  on 
his  way  along  Santo  Cristo 
Street,  in  pausing  to  light  his 
cigarette,  noticed  a  little  boy 
curled  up  on  the  door-sill. 
The  young  man  was  of  natu¬ 
ral  sensibility,  increased  by 
the  evening  concert  at  his 
Like  the  rider  of  Rocinante,  he 
burned  for  adventure.  At  first  he  thought  this 
would  take  the  form  of  restoring  a  vagrant 
nirio  to  the  bosom  of  his  parents  and  odd  dozen 
brothers  and  sisters,  doubtless  asleep  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door.  But  by  the  light  of  a 
second  mutch,  he  noted  the  wilted  tangle  of 
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^rass  in  the  paper  bag.  The  child’s  scheme, 
that  he  should  not  be  overlooked  on  the 
Magi’s  route,  filled  the  yoimg  man’s  eyes  with 
the  quick  tears  of  the  Latins.  Here  was  a 
situation  that  appealed  to  his  ancestral  sense 
of  the  graceful,  the  romantic,  the  patrician. 
With  faultless  dexterity,  he  lifted  the  crum¬ 
pled  bag,  and  carried  it  to  a  sleepless  fonda. 
Sweets  he  stowed  within,  a  red  top,  a  tin 
badge,  and  more  sweets.  Then  with  all  gen¬ 
tleness  he  replaced  the  bag,  subconsciously 
wishing  the  while  that  the  pen  of  his  adored 
Hugo  might  have  recorded  the  scene.  The 
child’s  thin  hand  closed  on  the  gift  while  he 
slept.  Tucked  under  the  shadow  of  the 
balcony,  he  was  safe  enough. 

The  young  man  smiled  as  he  pondered  the 
delicacies  that  this  episode  would  provide 
at  the  next  lingual  banquet  in  which  his  soul 
delighted.  The  phrases  for  a  sjieech  were 
taking  shape.  For,  if  Mundo  slept,  did  he 
not  dream  ?  And  if  he  had  dreams,  were  they 
not  of  the  Three  Kings,  doubtless  wealthy 
coffee-planters,  jogging  down  the  Carretera 
from  the  mountains,  in  suits  of  dazzling  linen, 
with  cravats  of  shaded  silk,  pointed-toed, 
elastic-sided  shoes  on  their  feet,  their  fingers 
covered  to  the  knuckle  with  curious  rings? 
Their  ponies,  sleek  with  rations  of  molasses 
and  water,  carried  panniers  piled  with  pres¬ 
ents,  and  each  hoof-beat  brought  them  nearer 
to  the  door  on  Santo  Cristo  Street. 


Hiney  Bloss,  Champion 

By  G.  W.  Ogden 

Things  had  narrowed  down  in  Hiney 
Bloss’s  courtship  to  the  f)oint  where  he 
must  either 'whip  Jim  Penny  or  lose  Mary 
Jane.  He  had  reached  the  blazed  sapling  on 
the  highway  of  his  wooing,  at  which  many 
an  able-bodied  man  had  turned  back,  some 
awed  by  Jim  Penny  into  an  undignified  re¬ 
treat,  others  overcome  by  that  unvanquished 
hero.  Some  had  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Mary  Jane  in  the  full  confidence  of  their 
physical  strength,  and  others  in  the  hope  that 
a  war  might  arise,  a  pestilence  fall,  or  death 
othenvise  single  out  the  shining  mark  from 
the  neighborhood  before  it  became  necessary 
to  meet  him  in  fistic  combat. 

.Among  the  spiritually  willing,  but  physical¬ 
ly  weak,  was  Hiney  Bloss.  V^en  Hiney  felt 
certain  of  his  footing  with  Mary  Jane,  he 


asked  her  to  shoulder  with  him  the  |>ole  upon 
which  was  strapped  the  burden  of  life.  ^Iary 
Jane  hid  her  nose  on  Hiney’s  shoulder  and 
cried.  It  was  genuine  crying,  too,  for  Hiney 
felt  the  tears  leaking  through  his  seersucker 
coat. 

“I  kain’t,  Hiney,  I  kain’t,”  she  sobbed. 
“You  know  I  love  you,  honey,  but  I  kain’t, 
not  till  you  lick  Jim  Penny.” 

Hiney  had  looked  for  such 
objection,  and  advanced  argu¬ 
ment  to  meet  it.  He  even  tried 
to  persuade  her  to  drive  over  to 
the  county  seat  with  him  and  get 
married  without  formality  or  de¬ 
lay,  and  let  Jim  Penny  rave  over 
the  matter.  She  shook  her  head 
so  decisively  that  the  hairpins 
flew  out  of  the  little  knob  of 
coarse  hair  at  the  back  of  her 
neck,  wiped  her  eyes,  laid  her 
hand  on  Hiney’s  arm,  and  said : 

“That  wouldn’t  be  no  use;  you  couldn’t  git 
away  from  Jim  Penny.  I  know  him  better’n 
you  do,  an’  they’d  never  be  no  peace  in  the 
fambly  till  you  licked  him  or  he  licked  you. 
That’s  got  to  be  settled  first.  You  know  very 
well  what  he  says,  ’at  the  man  ’at  comes  into 
the  Truesdale  fambly’s  got  to  be  a  better  man 
’n  he  is.” 

Hiney  knew  it,  well  enough.  Jim  Penny 
had  waited  for  him  at  the  front  gate  the  very 
first  time  he  took  Mary  Jane  home  from 
“literary”  and  told  him  so.  Jim  Penny 
.spoke  with  brutal  plainness. 

“I’m  champeen  of  this  tow’nship,”  he  said; 
“champeen  in  rasslin’,  ’at  boxin’,  an’  fightin’. 
.An’  liftin’,  too.  I  ain’t  got  but  one  sister, 
Mary  Jane,  an’  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  ’at  no 
man  ain’t  goin’  to  walk  off  with  her  ’less  he’s 
a  better  man  ’n  I  am.  I’ll  either  be  champeen 
myself,  or  have  a  brother-in-law  ’at ’s  it.” 

Jim,  Penny  had  posted  that  notice  early  in 
the  marriageable  period  of  Mary  Jane’s  life. 
Many  suitors  had  tried  to  fill  its  conditions, 
but  Jim  Penny  remained  the  “champeen.” 
As  time  passed,  and  the  conditions  with 
which  he  had  hedged  Mary  Jane  became 
widely  known,  Jim  Penny’s  clownish  e.xac- 
tions  grew  to  be  the  family  pride.  His  parents 
spoke  of  his  demand  as  they  did  of  the  old, 
octagonal  clock  which  Mrs.  Truesdale  had 
preserved  from  the  raid  of  the  bushwhackers 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  patriarch’s  wife 
saved  her  household  gods.  Jim  Penny’s  fiat 
was  more  than  an  heirloom,  more  than  a  val¬ 
ued  platter,  more  than  a  title  to  lands.  It 
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months  whose  names  contain  an  R,  had  made 
him  goblin-like. 

The  small  noises  of  the  alley  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  important  sound  of  a  carriage 
gong,  and  a  public  hack,  of  the  surrey  order, 
with  tourists  on  the  back  seat,  driver  and 


guide  on  the  front  seat,  turned  the  comer, 
after  much  grinding  of  the  brake.  The  guide 
was  a  schoolboy  in  a  fresh  gingham  suit, 
heavy  shoes,  and  an  American  cap.  He 
could  answer  the  questions  of  th^  cruising 
Americans  in  English  no  worse  than  their 
Spanish.  The  sense  of  his  position  so  puffed 
him  with  pride  that  the  gingham  jacket  was 
in  danger  of  splitting  like  a  cocoon.  As 
Mundo  drew  in  his  toes  on  the  sidewalk,  the 
guide  tossed,  with  the  air  of  a  principe  scat¬ 
tering  largess,  a  paper  bag  with  a  few  kernels 
of  pop-corn — that  latest  and  popular  novelty. 
Mundo  clutched  the  bag,  and  scampered  off 
so  fast  that  the  tourist  in  the  automobile  veil 
could  barely  “snap”  him.  For  was  not  this 
paper  bag  the  caja,  the  receptacle?  Now  for 
the  forraje,  the  provender,  and  he,  Mundo, 
would  join  in  the  fiesta. 

At  first  he  ran  aimlessly,  but  as  he  turned 
the  comer  of  Fortaleza  Street,  he  caught  a 
glint  of  green.  Doubtless  he  had  seen  it 
many  times  before,  but  not  since  he  had 
thought  of  being  part  of  Three  Kings  Day. 
He  headed  toward  the  Executive  Mansion, 
with  its  doorway  notched  for  the  admission 
of  carriage  wheels.  Before  he  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  slanting  street,  however,  he 
saw  spears  of  grass  sticking  through  an  iron 
fence,  just  about  at  his  eye  level.  He  stopped 
and  busily  plucked  them,  one  by  one.  They 
were  tender  shoots,  delicious  to  a  weary  mule. 
He  crammed  them  into  his  paper  bag. 

Behind  him  approached  an  alert  step.  The 
shadow  of  a  sombrero  and  of  officially  squared 
shoulders  fell  across  the  fence.  Mundo,  un¬ 
conscious  of  guilt  but  overcome  with  terror, 
could  only  roll  his  eyes  around  and  up  at  the 
slim  policeman,  clad  in  brief  authority  and 
khaki.  It  is  strictly  fori>idden  that  the  grass 


appertaining  to  government  buildings  be 
plucked. 

Mundo  would  have  run,  but  his  bones 
turned  to  water.  The  policeman  made  a 
theatrical  gesture  toward  his  club,  that  club 
tied  with  bright  blue  cord  and  thmst  through 
a  leather  belt.  Mundo  collected  all  his  forces 
for  one  long,  primitive  wail. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  lady  dwelling 
in  the  “palace”  behind  the  grass  plot  was 
standing  at  a  window,  looking  across  the  har¬ 
bor,  past  Morro,  out  to  the  horizon  line  of  the 
blue  Atlantic.  There  was  nothing  but  the 
curvature  of  the  earth’s  surface  to  interfere 
writh  New'  York’s  being  in  a  line  with  the  w'in- 
dow;  but  sometimes  she  wondered  if  the  city 
were  really  there,  safe  and  sound.  When 
Mundo’s  lamentations  smote  upon  the  quiet 
of  the  early  afternoon  that  follows  breakfast, 
the  lady  stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  At 
first  she  could  see  nothing  but  the  street, 
blank  as  it  always  is  over  those  hours.  Then, 
through  the  tangle  of  acacia  and  hibiscus 
branches,  she  descried  the  yellow’  suit  of  the 
policeman,  and,  down  by  his  leggings,  a  black 
head  and  brown  shoulders.  “What  is  it?” 
she  called  in  Spanish  both  dulcet  and  un¬ 
grammatical. 

The  policeman  related  the  depravity  of 
Mundo  with  lips,  hands,  and  shoulders. 

“Tell  him  to  fill  his  bag,  and  not  to  pull  up 
the  grass  by  the  roots,  and  not  to  come  again.” 

The  officer  salaamed.  The  lady  withdrew 
to  the  huge,  tiled  parlors,  with  grilled  arches, 
and  ancient  fring^  lambrequins,  flapping  in 
the  harbor  breeze.  “Now  what  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  possesses  the  child  ?  ”  she 
said  aloud.  In  the  silences 
of  our  colonies,  one  falls  into 
the  habit  of  talking  to  oneself. 

.\t  about  midnight,  a  young 
man  of  Castilian  descent,  on 
along  Santo  Cristo 
/y  ^  Street,  in  pausing  to  light  his 

K  >  <^ig^rette,  noticed  a  httle  boy 

^  VU  ^  curled  up  on  the  door-sill. 

^4j  The  young  man  was  of  natu- 
ovERcoML.  ral  sensibility,  increased  by 
the  evening  concert  at  his 
Spanish  club.  Like  the  rider  of  Rocinante,  he 
burned  for  adventure.  At  first  he  thought  this 
would  take  the  form  of  restoring  a  vagrant 
niHo  to  the  bosom  of  his  parents  and  odd  dozen 
brothers  and  sisters,  doubtless  asleep  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door.  But  by  the  light  of  a 
second  match,  he  noted  the  w  ilted  tangle  of 
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^rass  in  the  paper  bag.  The  child’s  scheme, 
that  he  should  not  be  overlooked  on  the 
Magi’s  route,  filled  the  young  man’s  eyes  with 
the  quick  tears  of  the  Latins.  Here  was  a 
situation  that  appealed  to  his  ancestral  sense 
of  the  graceful,  the  romantic,  the  patrician. 
With  faultless  dexterity,  he  lifted  the  crum¬ 
pled  bag,  and  carried  it  to  a  sleepless  jonda. 
Sweets  he  stowed  within,  a  red  top,  a  tin 
badge,  and  more  sweets.  Then  with  all  gen¬ 
tleness  he  replaced  the  bag,  subconsciously 
wishing  the  while  that  the  pen  of  his  adored 
Hugo  might  have  recorded  the  scene.  The 
child’s  thin  hand  closed  on  the  gift  while  he 
slept.  Tucked  under  the  shadow  of  the 
balcony,  he  was  safe  enough. 

The  young  man  smiled  as  he  pondered  the 
delicacies  that  this  episode  would  provide 
at  the  next  lingual  banquet  in  which  his  soul 
delighted.  The  phrases  for  a  speech  were 
taking  shape.  For,  if  Mundo  slept,  did  he 
not  dream  ?  And  if  he  had  dreams,  were  they 
not  of  the  Three  Kings,  doubtless  wealthy 
coffee-planters,  jogging  down  the  Carretera 
from  the  mountains,  in  suits  of  dazzling  linen, 
with  cravats  of  shaded  silk,  pointed-toed, 
elastic-sided  shoes  on  their  feet,  their  fingers 
covered  to  the  knuckle  with  curious  rings? 
Their  ponies,  sleek  with  rations  of  molasses 
and  water,  carried  panniers  piled  with  pres¬ 
ents,  and  each  hoof-beat  brought  them  nearer 
to  the  door  on  Santo  Cristo  Street. 


Hiney  Bloss,  Champion 

By  C.  W.  Ogden 

Things  had  narrowed  down  in  Hiney 
Bloss’s  courtship  to  the  point  where  he 
must  either'  whip  Jim  Penny  or  lose  Mary 
Jane.  He  had  reached  the  blazed  sapling  on 
the  highway  of  his  wooing,  at  which  many 
an  able-bodied  man  had  turned  back,  some 
awed  by  Jim  Penny  into  an  undignified  re¬ 
treat,  others  overcome  by  that  unvanquished 
hero.  Some  had  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Mar)’  Jane  in  the  full  confidence  of  their 
physical  strength,  and  others  in  the  hope  that 
a  war  might  arise,  a  pestilence  fall,  or  death 
other^vise  single  out  the  shining  mark  from 
the  neighborhood  before  it  became  necessary 
to  meet  him  in  fistic  combat. 

.\mong  the  spiritually  willing,  but  physical¬ 
ly  weak,  was  Hiney  Bloss.  A\Tien  Hiney  felt 
certain  of  his  footing  with  Mary  Jane,  he 


asked  her  to  shoulder  with  him  the  pole  upon 
which  was  strapped  the  burden  of  life.  Mary 
Jane  hid  her  nose  on  Hiney’s  shoulder  and 
cried.  It  was  genuine  crying,  tcx),  for  Hiney 
felt  the  tears  leaking  through  his  seersucker 
coat. 

“I  kain’t,  Hiney,  I  kain’t,”  she  sobbed. 
“You  know  I  love  you,  honey,  but  I  kain’t, 
not  till  you  lick  Jim  Penny.” 

Hiney  had  looked  for  such 
objection,  and  advanced  argu¬ 
ment  to  meet  it.  He  even  tried 
to  persuade  her  to  drive  over  to 
the  county  seat  with  him  and  get 
married  without  formality  or  de¬ 
lay,  and  let  Jim  Penny  rave  over 
the  matter.  She  shook  her  head 
so  decisively  that  the  hairpins 
flew  out  of  the  little  knob  of 
coarse  hair  at  the  back  of  her 
"^cRiED^*^  neck,  wiped  her  eyes,  laid  her 
hand  on  Hiney’s  arm,  and  said: 

“That  wouldn’t  be  no  use;  you  couldn’t  git 
away  from  Jim  Penny.  I  know  him  better’n 
you  do,  an’  they’d  never  be  no  peace  in  the 
fambly  till  you  licked  him  or  he  licked  you. 
That’s  got  to  be  settled  first.  You  know  very 
well  what  he  says,  ’at  the  man  ’at  comes  into 
the  Truesdale  fambly’s  got  to  be  a  better  man 
’n  he  is.” 

Hiney  knew  it,  well  enough.  Jim  Penny 
had  waited  for  him  at  the  front  gate  the  very 
first  time  he  took  Mary  Jane  home  from 
“literary”  and  told  him  so.  Jim  Penny 
.spoke  with  brutal  plainness. 

“I’m  champeen  of  this  township,”  he  said; 
“champeen  in  rasslin’,  ’at  boxin’,  an’  fightin’. 
.\n’  liftin’,  too.  I  ain’t  got  but  one  sister, 
Mary  Jane,  an’  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  ’at  no 
man  ain’t  goin’  to  walk  off  with  her  ’less  he’s 
a  better  man  ’n  I  am.  I’ll  either  be  champeen 
myself,  or  have  a  brother-in-law  ’at ’s  it.” 

Jim  Penny  had  posted  that  notice  early  in 
the  inarriageable  period  of  Mary  Jane’s  life. 
Many  suitors  had  tried  to  fill  its  conditions, 
but  Jim  Penny  remained  the  “champeen.” 
As  time  pass^,  and  the  conditions  with 
which  he  had  hedged  Mary  Jane  became 
widely  known,  Jim  Penny’s  clownish  exac¬ 
tions  grew  to  be  the  family  pride.  His  parents 
spoke  of  his  demand  as  they  did  of  the  old, 
octagonal  clock  which  Mrs.  Truesdale  had 
preserved  from  the  raid  of  the  bushwhackers 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  patriarch’s  wife 
saved  her  household  gods.  Jim  Penny’s  fiat 
was  more  than  an  heirloom,  more  than  a  val¬ 
ued  platter,  more  than  a  title  to  lands.  It 
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gave  the  commonplace  Truesdak  family  a 
distinction  it  would  not  have  otherwise  en¬ 
joyed. 

Mary  Jane  liked  being  pointed  out  as  the 
girl  for  whom  men  fou^t.  It  tickled  some 
savage  fiber  of  her  trim  and  shapely  body,  a 
body  much  like  a  grain  of  com,  in  that  it 
possessed  a  great  proportion  of  meat  for  the 
small  germ  of  living  soul.  Mary  Jane  had 
exalted  the  Tmesdale  Conditions  into  a  sort 
of  primitive  religion,  and  she  dreamed,  in  a 
fat-brained,  lazy  fashion,  of  some  broad- 
backed,  hard-knuckled  giant  who  must  some 
day  come  drifting  along  on  the  sluggish  stream 
of  her  life  and  put  Jim  Penny  out  of  business. 
And  she  regretted,  too,  somewhat,  that  such 
must  be  the  end.  As  the  mere  wrife  of  a 
“champeen”  she  would  not  be  the  object  of 
feminine  sniffs  and  jealousies,  of  masculine 
adoration,  of  general  envy. 

Then  Hiney  Bloss  floated  into  the  eddy  of 
Rosedale,  where  the  driftwood  of  Mary  Jane’s 
life  gathered  moss  as  it  circled  around.  He 
wasn’t  much  in  the  way  of  a  giant.  In  fact, 
Hiney  was  a  nubbin  in  the  field  of  human¬ 
kind.  But  he  was  a  p>erson  of  brilliant  neck¬ 
ties  and  winning  tongue,  and  he  made  good 
in  the  affections  of  Mary  Jane,  where  many 
a  worthier  man,  reckoning  by  inches  and 
pounds,  had  failed. 

“You  go  an’  see  Jim  Penny,”  said  Marj- 
Jane  when  they  parted  on  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  of  the  propHJsal.  “Maybe  he’ll  let  you 
off,  Hiney,  ’cause  you’re  so  little.” 

Hiney  went  away  downcast.  He  met  Jim 
Penny  on  his  way  home  from  the  village,  and 
informed  the  champion  of  his  designs  on  his 
sister.  Jim  Penny  swung  one  leg  over  the 


horn  of  his  saddle,  rested  his  elbow  on  his 
thigh,  rubbed  his  chin,  and  looked  down  at 
Hiney,  app>ealing  to  him  with  his  big  brown 
eyes  from  the  dust  of  the  road. 

“Hiney,”  said  he,  “I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  git 
down  to  fight  you  now.  It  wouldn’t  be  fightin’ 
nohow,  jist  spjankin’.  You  couldn’t  fight 
back,  you  p)ore  little  banty.  I’d  jist  give  you 
a  back -handed  swijie  an’  clean  you  offen  the 


face  of  the  yearth.  Say,  bub,  you  don’t  want 
to  marry  Mary  Jane  bad  enough  to  go  up 
agin  that,  do  you?”  Jinv Penny  ^red  1^  big 
right  arm,  doubled  his  brutal  fist,  and  held  it 
up. 

“Well,  I  don’t  reckon  I  stand  much  of  a 
show  agin  you,  Jim  Penny,”  Hiney  admitted, 
“but  I’d  go  up  agin  a  thrashin’  machine  for 
Mary  Jane.  She  said  if  I’d  ast  you  to  let  me 
off  you  might  do  it,  ’count  of  my  size.  But  I 
ain’t  a-astin’  you  to  let  me  off,  Jim  Penny;  I 
ain’t  that  kind  of  a  chicken.  If  Mary  Jane’s 
worth  havin’,  she’s  worth  fightin’  for.  Come 
on  down,  Jim  Penny.” 

“No,  Hiney,”  Jim  Penny  replied,  with  a 
certain  kindly  softening  in  his  sp)eech,  “I 
ain’t  a-goin’  to  take  no  advantage  of  you. 
You’re  a  plucky  little  feller,  an’  I’m  a-goin’  to 
give  you  a  month  to  raise  some  muscle.  You 
meet  me  a  month  from  Sat’day  in  front  of  Joe 
Coker’s  store.  Then  we’ll  fight — leastways. 
I’ll  fight — you  won’t  have  no  more  show  ’n  a 
corpjse.  ’Member  what  I  done  to  Lafe  Dean 
an’  Andy  Lewis  an’  Polk  Sowder  an’  the  rest 
of  ’em,  all  twict  as  big  as  you?  Now,  Hiney, 
I  don’t  want  to  hurt  you,  an’  I’ll  not  think 
you’re  a  coward  if  you  let  go  now.” 

“I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  let  go,  Jim  Penny.  I 
started  in  to  git  Mary  Jane,  an’  I’m  a-goin’  to 
have  Mary  Jane,  an’  by  crackeys,  if  you  keep 
on  a-littlin’  my  size  I’ll  snake  you  offen  that 
horse  an’  do  you  up.” 

Jim  Penny  rode  on,  laughing.  “The  price 
of  coffins  might  go  up  ’fore  a  month,  Hiney, 
an’  I  advise  you  to  order  youm  now,”  said  he. 

Hiney,  humiliated  but  determined,  sat 
down  in  the  shade  of  the  hedge  to  think. 
Craft,  not  main  strength,  he  reasoned,  must 
win  over  the  might  of  Jim  Penny.  He  could 
never  gain  the  difference  in  weight,  a  good 
hundr^  pounds,  in  a  month,  and  it  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  build¬ 
ing  up  the  muscles  of  his  arms  so  that  he 
could  deliver  a  blow  that  would  be  discom¬ 
forting  to  the  hulk  of  the  Truesdale  giant. 

“Maybe  Doc  Koogler  could  help  me  out,” 
thought  Hiney.  “He’s  a  smart  ole  feller.” 

Accordingly,  Hiney  sought  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  practitioner  and  laid  the  case  before  him. 
“Now,  doc,  what  show  have  I  got,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “agin  a  feller  the  size  of  Jim  Penny? 
That  feller  weighs  twict  as  much  as  I  do,  an’ 
he’s  more’n  twict  as  stout.  He  can  buckle 
a  halter  strap  around  two  sacks  of  wheat  an’ 
shoulder  ’em  both.  I  thought  maybe  you 
could  fix  me  up  some  powders  ’r  some  kind  o’ 
dope  ’at ’d  make  me  stout  an’  full  o’  ginger 
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for  an  hour  or  two,  like  they  do  wind-ljroken 
horses  when  they  want  to  sell  ’em.  If  you 
could,  doc,  I’d  pay  you  whatever  you  wanted. 
I’d  give  a  hundred  dollars  if  I  could  lick  Jim 
Penny.” 

Doc  chewed  his  tobacco  silently,  with  an 
expression  of  speculative  thoughtfulness,  just 
as  he  did  when  a  patient  asked  him  the 
amount  of  his  bill.  After  apparently  extract¬ 
ing  the  juice  from  the  subject,  he  said: 

‘‘You’re  a  young  feller  that  I’d  like  to  help, 
Hiney,  ’cause  you’ve  got  grit  an’  sand. 
Somebody’s  got  to  lick  that  big  mule,  an’  I 
believe  you’re  the  man  to  do  it.  If  you’ll 
pass  me  your  word  that  you’ll  never  breathe 
it  to  a  livin’  soul,  I’ll  fix  you  up  something 
that’ll  make  you  four  times  the  man  that 
Jim  Penny  is  in  a  month’s  time.  All  right, 
Hiney.  Not  even  to  Mary  Jane  when  you’re 
married? 

‘‘You’ve  seen  a  red  ant,  Hiney,  an’  not  a 
very  big  one,  either,  draggin’  a  worm  twenty 
times  as  big  as  himself?  Yes,  of  course  you 
have,  many  a  time.  Well,  I’ve  got  an  extract 
that  I  make  out  of  the  juice  of  red  ants  that’ll 
make  a  man  as  strong,  accordin’  to  his  size, 
you  see,  compared  to  an  ant,  as  an  ant.  It’s 
my  discovery,  an’  I  could  make  a  fortune  out 
of  it  if  I’d  sell  it.  But  I  won’t  advertise, 
Hiney,  I  won’t  do  it.  No  respectable  doctor 
ever  advertises.  I’d  rather  be  poor  an’ 
honest  than  advertise  an’  git  rich. 

‘‘When  I  git  this  medicine  perfect,  I’m 
a-goin’  to  give  it  to  the  world.  As  it  is  now, 
it  has  some  defects.  The  effect  it  produces 
ain’t  permanent.  It’ll  make  a  man  so  strong 
he  can  lift  a  cow  as  easy  as  he  can  a  chicken 
in  his  natural  condition.  But  the  minute  he’s 
done  anything,  his  strength  leaves  him.  I 
know,  ’cause  I  use  it  myself — I  always  carry  a 
bottle  of  it  with  me  when  I’m  called  out. 
About  a  month  ago  I  was  a-drivin’  out  to 
Fred  Smith’s — you  know  that  road,  Hiney — 
an’  my  horse  an’  buggy  both  got  stuck  in  the 
Mill  Creek  ford.  I  took  a  good  dose  of  the 
extract — extractum  hymenoptera,  I  call  it — 
unhitched  the  horse  and  lifted  him  out  with 
ease.  But  when  I  tackled  the  buggy,  I 
couldn’t  budge  it.  Strength  was  all  used  up. 
Took  another  pull  at  the  bottle,  yanked  the 
buggy  out  an’  drove  on.  But  it  left  me  weak 
as  a  glass  of  lemonade.  That’s  the  one  great 
defect  of  the  medicine.  When  I  git  it  so  it’ll 
make  a  man  strong  an’  keep  him  strong.  I’ll 
have  the  greatest  boon  to  confer  on  the 
human  race  that  any  doctor  ever  invented.” 

Hiney  was  listening  with  his  mouth  open. 


“Gosh,  doc,”  said  he,  “I  wisht  you’d  fix  me 
up  about  a  quart.” 

“You  won’t  need  no  quart,  not  more’n 
two  ounces,”  the  doctor  assured  him,  as  he 
disappeared  behind  his  prescription  case. 
Presently  he  came  out  and  handed  Hiney  a 
small  bottle  of  brownish  liquid.  “Take  five 
drops  before  each  meal,”  said  he,  “every  day 
till  the  day  set  for  you  to  fight  Jim  Penny. 
But  don’t  do  any  work  up  to  that  time,  don’t 
lift  as  much  as  a  stick  of  wood,  because  if  you 
do,  you’ll  dribble  your  strength  away  as  fast  as 
you  gain  it.  By  the  time  you 
have  to  fight  Jim  Penny  you’ll 
have  enough  strength  stored 
up  in  you  to  last  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  That’ll  be  long  enough.” 

Jim  Penny  liked  to  fight  be¬ 
fore  a  crowd,  so  he  widely 
advertised  the  fact  that  Hiney 
Bloss  was  to  attempt  to  qualify 
for  the  position  of  husband  to 
Mary  Jane  and  “diampeen” 
of  Wildcat  township.  Conse- 
DRIVING  TACKS,  qucntly,  a  majority  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  townhip 
gathered  in  front  of  Joe  Coker’s  store  on  the 
appointed  day.  Jim  Penny  sat  on  a  hitching 
rack,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  receiving  the  open 
admiration  of  the  boys,  who,  like  all  savages, 
massed  under  the  banner  of  might.  The 
coming  event  was  regarded  as  a  joke  by 
more  than  Jim  Penny. 

In  reply  to  the  witticisms  of  his  friends,  the 
“champ>een,”  with  unruffled  seriousness  of 
face,  would  wink,  and  blow  smoke  around 
toward  his  left  ear  out  of  one  corner  of  his 
mouth.  The  friends,  interpreting  this  panto¬ 
mime  as  it  was  intended  to  be  interpreted, 
that  is,  as  signifying  that  Jim  Penny  was  a 
rare  wit,  laughed  immoderately  and  bought 
pop  at  Lum  Baker’s  stand. 

When  Hiney  emerged  from  Dr.  Koogler’s 
office,  accompanied  by  no  less  important  and 
dignified  a  person  than  the  doctor  himself,  he 
was  greeted  with  derisive  laughter. 

“Been  a-takin’  somethin’  for  his  nerves,” 
said  one. 

“Got  the  doctor  along,”  observed  another; 
“well,  he’ll  come  in  handy.” 

Hiney  approached  the  hitching  rack  where 
Jim  Penny  sat,  removed  his  coat,  collar,  and 
necktie,  handed  them  to  Dr.  Koogler,  faced 
the  “champeen,”  and  said,  with  a  confident, 
businesslike  alacrity:  “Well,  ’r’  you  ready,  Jim 
Penny?” 

Jim  Penny  straightened  up  suddenly,  looked 
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inquiringly  around,  placed  his  hand  to  his  ear 
as  if  listening,  and  asked:  “What  was  that 
hummin’  I  heerd  ?  Any  of  you  fellers  seen  a 
skeeter  a-flyin’  aroun’  my  ears?” 

Then  Jim  Penny  made  out  that  he  merely 
chanced  to  look  down  and  see  Hiney.  He 
slid  off  his  perch,  solemnly  removed  his  hat, 
and  bowed.  “Oh,  it  was  you  a-talkin’,  was 
it,  Hiney?  ”  said  he;  “’scuse  me,  Hiney,  but 
was  you  a-wantin’  to  see  me?” 

Hiney’s  face  was  burning  under  the 
humiliating  taunt.  “I  ast  you  if  you  was 
ready,”  he  replied. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Jim  Penny,  as  if  suddenly 
enlightened,  “  this  here’s  the  day  me  an’  you’s 
a-goin’  to  fight,  ain’t  it,  Mr.  Bloss?  Much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Bloss,  for  recomemberin’ 
me  of  it.  You  gained  any  muscle,  Mr.  Bloss? 
’N  I  reckon  you  made  your  will  an’  new 
testament,  Mr.  Bloss?  You  don’t  look  to  me 
like  you’d  picked  up  any  stren’th.  Better 
limber  up  your  jints  a  little  before  I  begin 
on  you,  Mr.  Blo.ss.  Here,  knock  this  off.” 

The  “  champeen  ”  adjusted  his  hat  so  that  it 
sat  unsteadily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  deli¬ 
cately  intimating  thereby  that  he  w’as  setting  a 
task  in  keeping  with  the  strength  of  his  op¬ 
ponent,  loll^  his  tongue  out  derisively,  leaned 
forward,  cocked  his  head  tantalizingly  on  one 
side,  and  half  closed  his  eyes. 

“  Knock  her  off,  bub,”  said  he;  “knock  her 
off.” 

Some  say  that  Hiney  doubled  up  like  a 
piece  of  whalebone,  others  that  he  leaped  into 
the  air  like  a  game-cock,  and  all  agree  that, 
no  matter  how  he  got  them  there,  both  hands 
and  feet  landed  at  about  the  same  time  on 
the  rubicund  countenance  of  the  Truesdale 
champion.  Jim  Penny  tumbled  back  and 
sat  down  very  hard,  with  blood  pxjuring  from 
his  disjointed  nose.  He  sat  so  a  second,  long 
enough  to  look  up  with  a  dazed  interrogation, 
and  then  Hiney  landed  on  him  again.  The 
candidate  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Jane  punched 
at  the  champion’s  face  with  a  sp^  and  vigor 
that  caused  the  onlookers  to  draw  away  a  little, 
just  as  they  would  have  stepped  back  from  a 
boiler  they  feared  might  burst. 

Jim  Penny,  after  a  few  wild,  futile  attempts 
to  strike  his  nimble  foe,  shielded  his  battered 
face  with  his  arms,  reeled  to  his  knees,  and 
passed  a  hand  across  the  end  of  his  nose. 

“  It’s  blood,”  he  yelled.  “  Stop  him,  fellers, 
I’m  a-bleedin’  to  death !  ”  He  lurch^  to  his 
feet,  grasping  the  damaged  member  of  his 
facial  adornment  with  one  hand,  and,  bellow¬ 
ing  like  a  lubberly  schoolboy  who  had  stubbed 


his  toe,  he  ran,  ran  madly,  blindly,  entirely 
cowed  and  frightened,  with  Hiney  at  his  heels, 
pegging  in  a  blow  now  and  then  as  if  he  were 
driving  tacks. 

The  whooping  crowd  stamp)eded  after  them, 
and  down  the  main  street  of  the  village  the  re¬ 
treat  and  pursuit  clattered.  Women  raised 
windows  and  stood  in  doors  to  cheer  Hiney, 
while  the  fickle  crowd  of  boys  gathered  clods 
and  stones,  remembering  many  a  twinging 
pinch  and  lusty  slap,  and  pelt^  the  former 
champion  whenever  an  opening  afforded. 
On  went  Jim  Penny,  bawling  louder  at  every 
jump,  until  his  feet  struck  a  ditch  and  he  came 
down  in  a  heap.  Before  he  had  settled, 
Hiney  was  on  top  of  him,  sending  home  his 
blows  like  a  bumblebee. 

“Take  him  off,  fellers,  take  him  off,” 
blubbered  Jim  Penny,  “he’s  a-killin’  me!” 

But  the  people  had  stood  Jim  Penny’s 
insolence  too  long  in  days  past.  While  he 
was  “champeen,”  they  were  willing,  in  the 
mean,  cringing  fashion  of  humankind,  to 
render  him  homage,  but  once  down  and  in 
the  mire,  not  a  hand  was  extended  to  assist 
him.  Hiney,  panting  and  furious,  sat  on  his 
broad  chest  and  hammered  him  until  Dr. 
Koogler  came  up  and  took  him  away. 

They  had  finished  the  infare  supper  on  the 
night  of  the  wedding.  Hiney,  with  a  broader, 
longer,  more  passionately  red  necktie  than 
any  he  had  ever  before  possessed,  drew  Dr. 
Koogler  to  the  front  porch. 

“  Say,  doc,”  said  he,  “  I  want  to  pay  you  for 
that  there  red  ant  medicine.  Say,  that’s 
great  stuff,  doc,  an’  I  want  you  to  make  your 
bill  big  enough.” 

The  doctor  placed  a  hand  on  Hiney’s 
shoulder.  “Hiney,  you  don’t  owe  me  any¬ 
thing,”  said  he.  “  That  red  ant  extract  story 
was  all  a  yam.  That  was  beef  extract  I  gave 
you,  and  you  wasn’t  a  bit  stronger  the  day 
you  licked  Jim  Penny  than  you  was  the  day  I 
gave  you  the  bottle.  You  licked  Jim  Penny 
because  you  thought  you  was  a  better  man  ’n 
he  was,  that  was  all  they  was  to  it.  You  had 
the  confidence,  Hiney.”  You  said  you  was 
able  for  Jim  Penny,  an’  you  was.  Confidence 
is  a  whole  lot  in  this  here  life,  Hiney,  a  whole 
lot,  I  tell  you.” 

Hiney  was  silent  a  moment;  then  he  slapped 
the  doctor’s  back  and  laughed. 

“You’re  all  right,  doc,”  said  he,  “but  don’t 
you  never  let  this  story  git  out.  If  you  do, 
Jim  Penny  he’ll  lick  the  stuffinses  out  o’ 
me.” 


CHARLES  E.  HUGHES 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  unknown  until 
the  gas  investigation  conducted  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  last  spring, 
showed  in  that  inquiry  e.xtraordinary  keenness 
and  acumen  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  difficult  technical  details  of  a  perplex- 
ingly  technical  business.  His  powers  of 
penetration  and  assimilation,  his  intellectual 
strength,  won  the  admiration  of  the  counsel  of 
the  gas  companies,  men  whom  study  and  long 
experience  had  made  familiar  with  what  he 
had  to  acquire,  as  it  were,  in  a  week.  His 
subtlety  and  success  in  cross-e.xamination 
were  evident.  When  he  was  selected  to  be 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  life-insurance,  the  public  felt 
sure  for  the  first  time  that  an  honest  and 
thorough  inquiry  was  intended.  His  skill, 
patience,  reserve  power,  dogged  persistence, 
and  wonderful  scent  for  facts  have  now  made 
him  about  as  well  known  to  the  whole  country 
as  he  is  to  New  York  City.  He  is  become  a 
national  figure.  The  Republican  Party  of 
that  city  turned  to  him  as  to  a  forlorn  hope 
last  fall.  To  have  accepted  the  nomination 
for  mayor  would  have  been  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  high  public  duty  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
more  important  in  its  disclosures,  its  effects 
upon  public  opinion,  its  living  interest  to  the 
nation,  and  its  moral  and,  we  hope,  legal  con¬ 
sequences,  than  even  the  highest  official  post 
could  be.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
refuse.  It  should  be  inevitable  also  that  so 
honest,  able,  and  independent  a  man,  possess¬ 
ing  that  rare  treasure,  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  should  yet  be  called  to  high  office. 
But  never  by  the  politicians,  when  they  think 
there  is  any  chance  of  his  success. 


THE  PONTINE  MARSHES 

Stretching  for  thirty  miles  from  the  Alban 
Hills  almost  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pontine 
Marshes  are  an  immemorial  nuisance  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Italy.  They  are  sources  of  malarial  fever 
and  ague.  For  two  thousand  years  or  more 
plans  for  draining  them  have  been  suggested 
intermittently.  At  last  the  job  is  to  be  done. 
Some  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  accepting 
the  proposal  of  a  German  syndicate  to  reclaim 
the  marshes  and  convert  them  into  arable  land 
without  any  expense  to  Italy  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  reclaimed  territory. 
Certain  illustrious  Roman  noblemen  stood  in 
the  way.  They  preferred  that  malarial  fever 
and  ague  should  abound  to  giving  up  their 
right  to  use  the  marshes  as  game  preserves. 
At  last  they  have  consented  to  decency,  and 
the  Pontine  Marshes  are  to  be  reformed. 

THE  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  will  celebrate  next  year 
the  centennial  of  the  prayer-meeting  of  cer¬ 
tain  stydents  by  the  haystack  in  the  rain,  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  board  in.iSii.  It  sent  out 
sixty-one  missionaries  last  year.  One-fourth 
of  the  churches  under  its  care  support  them¬ 
selves.  All  T urkey ,  a  quarter  of  J apan ,  much 
of  India,  China,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  Islands 
are  in  its  field  of  operations.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  the  natives  of  Eastern  Turkey, 
no  fortunate  region,  give  two  dollars  for  every 
dollar  the  board  spends  on  them.  From 
Ceylon  and  India,  where  a  working  man  gets 
sixty  cents  a  week,  the  board  got  more  than 
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$34,000  in  1904.  At  home,  the  women  are 
the  most  generous.  The  three  women’s 
“auxiliary  boards”  gave  more  than  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  churches  and  private  per¬ 
sons.  The  board  is  eager  to  have  these  wake 
up  and  pay  up.  Possibly  they  feel  that,  since 
the  boand  is  so  fond  of  “tainted”  money,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  that  sort,  it  should  content 
itself  with  that. 


HELLO ! 

Allentown,  Pa.  Look  it  up  in  the  atlas. 
Things  of  great  pith  and  moment  are  being 
done  there.  A  telephone  exchange  without 
telephone  girls  is  in  operation  there.  If  the 
experiment  does  not  fail,  girls  will  be  banished 
gradually  from  “central”  throughout  the 
telephone  districts  of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
of  the  whole  country,  perhaps.  So  much 
hangs  upon  Allentown.  It  may  not  be  any  of 
our  business,  but  we  do  not  sympathize  with 
this  exclusion  act.  The  “hello  girl”  may 
sometimes  be  a  little  less  polished  than  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  but  think  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  jangling,  the  jumping  of  her  ner\’es, 
the  large  percentage  of  pig-like  people  she  has 
to  deal  with,  the  imperious  impatience  of  the 
public,  the  gruffness  of  men,  the  occasional 
lapses  of  women  telephoners  from  angelic 
sweetness.  The  innate  and  impenetrable 
stupidity  of  men  loves  to  wTeak  itself  upon  the 
“hello  girl.”  We  have  found  her  much  more 
amiable  and  intelligent  than  most  of  her 
detractors.  At  the  most  she  is  only  guilty  of 
peeping  into  a  novel  or  chewing  gum.  We 
like  to  think  that  she  is  pretty.  Anyway,  to 
supplant  a  girl  with  some  sort  of  miserable, 
clicking,  automatic  machine  is  a  mistake, 
probably  a  crime.  Still,  what  is  the  use  of 
complaining?  They  will  be  having  automatic 
girls  the  next  you  know. 

TRAINING  ZEBRAS 

Z  IS  for  zebra,  relative  of  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  and  now  being  trained  to  take  the  former’s 
place.  The  zebra  of  South  Africa,  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  well-made  animal,  white  striped  with 
black,  about  four  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the 


shoulder,  lives  in  herds  among  the  hills  and 
mountains,  secluded,  and  usually  regarded  as 
of  unbreakable  temper.  Still,  most  of  us 
have  seen  performing  zebras  in  the  circus, 
and  Hagenbeck,  the  famous  Hamburg  wild 
animal  trader,  says  they  are  easily  tamed. 
Major  Cambier,  of  the  Belgian  army,  used 
to  have  a  young  zebra  that  followed  him  like 
a  dog.  The  Wnce  of  Oldenburg  has  been 
trying  to  train  some  zebras  to  the  saddle  in 
Transcaucasia.  Lieutenant  Nys,  also  of  the 
Belgian  army,  captured  some  ninety  zebras 
in  ^tanga,  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  in  1904. 
At  first  they  were  shut  up  in  a  big  enclosure, 
and  gallop^  about  crazily.  Tired  of  that, 
they  set  to  browsing.  W'ater  was  brought 
them  in  zinc  vessels,  but  they  refused  to  drink 
it,  even  when  these  were  sunk  into  the  ground 
and  the  edges  covered  with  grass.  They 
could  smell  the  natives  who  brought  the 
water.  So  some  zebras  died  of  thirst;  some 
refused  food  and  died;  some  broke  their  fast 
too  greedily,  and  died  of  overeating.  When 
the  survivors  were  shut  up  in  stalls,  their  wild 
instinct  of  freedom  rebelled,  and  they  dashed 
against  the  stalb,  five  tearing  their  skins  so 
that  they  died.  There  remained  sixty,  which 
were  sound  and  kind  at  last  accounts.  By 
this  time,  probably,  diey  are  broken  to  harness, 
perhaps  “safe  for  a  lady  to  ride.”  Twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Dr.  Paul  Reichard,  a  German 
explorer,  predicted  that  the  zebra  would  do 
great  work  as  a  transport  animal  in  Africa. 
The  zebra’s  time  to  work  seems  to  have  come. 
He  has  our  most  respectful  sympathies. 

A  BOSS-FIGHTER  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Everett  Colby,  another  young  man 
who  believes  that  corruption  wins  not  more 
than  honesty,  has  leaped  in  a  few  days  into 
national  distinction.  He  comes  from  Essex 
County,  N.J.  New  Jersey?  That  is  the  State 
of  the  corporations,  isn’t  it?  That  is  the  State 
of  the  Public-Service  Corp)oration,  isn’t  it? 
That  is  the  State  where  politics  and  thrift 
go  hand  in  hand,  where  the  Legislature  and 
public  oflScers  generally  are  the  servants  not 
of  the  people,  but  of  the  astute  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  who  own  the  railroads,  gas,  water,  and 
electric-light  plants,  the  troUey  lines,  and 
the  earth  generally.  The  people  of  New 
Jersey?  V^o  are  they?  They  don’t  count. 
Mr.  Colby  has  shown  the  falseness  of  these 
traditions,  which  had  begun  to  be  believed  in 
by  most  New  Jerseyites.  Wliy  should  we 
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surrender  our  highways  to  corporations? 
he  asked.  Why  do  we  let  monopolies  fix. 
the  rates  for  a  public  necessity  like  light? 
Why  do  we  throw  away  franchises  that 
corporations  may  get  rich  at  our  expense? 
Why  do  we  submit  to  the  rule  of  corporations, 
let  them  run  our  Legislature  and  our  city 
councils?  Why  do  we  meekly  grant  parkways 
to  private  corporations?  VVTiy  do  we  not  tax 
ourselves  and  rule  ourselves  ?  He  went 
among  the  people  and  asked  such  questions, 
made  his  declaration  of  independence.  The 
bosses  pitied  him.  Sorry  to  see  such  a  nice 
young  man  going  to  political  destruction. 
They  would  not  allow  him  to  be  nominated 
for  State  Senator.  He  did  not  ask  their 
permission.  He  beat  them  at  the  primaries 
where  they  tried  to  beat  him.  He  dis¬ 
comfited  them  utterly.  The  instant,  hearty, 
general,  public  response  to  Mr.  Colby’s  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  smashing  of  corporation  govern¬ 
ment  and  boss  government  and  for  real  self- 
government  is  the  best  of  signs.  The  people 
are  sick  of  their  insolent  and  dishonest 
masters.  Everywhere  clean  men  of  the 
Colby  type  are  finding  support  and  en¬ 
couragement.  The  independence  of  the 
United  States  from  corporations  and  bosses 
may  yet  be  achieved. 

A* 

FLOWER  AND  MAN 

The  trainmen  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad  have  been  forbidden  to  wear  flowers 
or  bouquets  in  the  lapels  of  their  coats.  Be¬ 
fore  this  order  they  bloomed  with  bouton- 
nifetes  and  looked  like  conservatories  on  legs. 
Finally,  one  conductor  adorned  himself  with 
sweet  peas,  bride  roses,  and  nasturtiums. 
Then  the  camel’s  back  broke.  The  prohi¬ 
bition  is  hereby  improved  and  should  be  ex¬ 
tended:  No  man,  whatever  his  office  or  de¬ 
gree,  should  lie  allowed  to  wear  flowers. 
Men  are  too  beautiful  already. 

A* 

ROBERT  BACON 

Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  ability,  a  man  of  honor  and  of 
education.  Business  has  hitherto  claimed 
him,  as  it  claims  so  much  of  the  best  talent 
of  this  generation,  but  he  is  no  mere  vulgar 
money-maker.  We  do  not  believe  that  his 
former  partnership  in  the  house  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  should  be  reckoned  against 


him,  or  that  it  will  impair  his  usefulness  in 
his  new  capacity.  He  left  that  firm  volun¬ 
tarily.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  he 
left  on  account  of  the  eminent  Mr.  George 
Walbridge  Perkins.  At  any  rate,  he  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  takes  a  commercial  view  of 
public  life,  or  suffers  himself  to  be  affected  by 
pecuniary  influences.  In  the  prime  of  life 
and  with  a  comfortable  fortune,  he  seems  to 
have  a  legitimate  ambition.  He  has  shown 
tact  and  knowledge  in  his  management  of 
business  affairs.  He  has  a  singularly  agree¬ 
able  personality.  The  reorganization  of  the 
consular  service  and  the  zealous  protection 
and  promotion  of  American  commercial  and 
financial  interests  in  Asia  are  two  most 
weighty  duties  that  rest  upon  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  In  these  respects  Mr.  Bacon  is 
likely  to  be  a  particularly  useful  associate  of 
Mr.  Root.  Let  Mr.  Bacon  l)e  judged  fairly. 
He  is  about  as  direct  an  opposite  to  his 
predecessor  Loomis  as  can  be  imagined. 

A* 

THE  HIRED  GIRL’S  STAMP 

Every  hired  girl  in  Germany  has  a  little 
blank  book,  wherein  is  pasted  every  week  a 
stamp  worth  about  five  cents,  the  gift  of  her 
mistress.  The  government,  the  all-doing 
government,  will  redeem  these  stamps  at 
their  face  value.  If  the  hired  girl  falls  ill, 
her  stamp  book  will  help  pay  her  expenses. 
Or  she  can  keep  it  as  a  provision  for  her  old 
age. 


EVENING  CARDS 

One  lias  to  go  out  of  New  York  to  learn 
about  New  York.  Some  of  the  things  one 
learns  thus  ought  to  be  true,  whether  they 
are  or  not.  Pittsburg  hears  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  illustrious  Manhattan  dandies  to 
have  their  monogram  inscribed  on  “the  upper 
left  bosom”  of  their  evening  shirts.  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  this,  even  if  this  be  solemn 
fact,  should  be  done  for  the  delectation  of  the 
public.  W'hen  the  “provincial”  or  the  or¬ 
dinary  New  Yorker  goes  to  the  Opera  or  the 
Horse  Show,  he  wants  to  know  more  of  the 
beautiful  and  wise  persons  who  compose 
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Everybody’; 

“society”  than  he  can  leam  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  box-holders.  At  the  theatre,  too, 
where  boxes  are  few,  and  too  frequently  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  “  perfesh,”  illustrious  dames  and 
swells  of  high  degree  may  be  all  around  him, 
and  he  not  know  it  nor  feel  the  glory  radiated 
on  him.  We  have  said  it  before,  and  shall 
keep  on  saying  it  until  the  needed  reform  is 
accomplished:  License  the  Four  Hundred 
and  make  them  wear  the  license  number 
in  public  places!  Are  they  not  much  more 
precious  than  automobiles?  Then,  with  a 
catalogue  in  your  hand,  you  can  gaze  your 
reverent  fill. 

ECONOMICAL  MANAGEMENT 

Just  a  few  simple  figures  to  illustrate  how 
prudent  and  economical,  how  careful  of  other 
folks’  money,  our  financial  lords  and  masters, 
the  big  insurance  companies,  are.  In  1904 
the  Equitable’s  premiums  on  new  business 
were  $12,825,527,  its  expenses  of  manage¬ 
ment,  $14,846,258.  In  the  same  year  the 
Mutual  Life’s  premiums  on  new  business 
were  $14,676,652,  and  its  management  ex¬ 
penses,  $16,656,182.  In  the  same  year  the 
New  York  Life  made  the  glorious  record  of 
$16,133,823,  premiums  on  new  business,  and 
$19,447,867,  management  expenses.  These 
figures  need  no  commentary.  They  are  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  industry  and  skill  with 
which  officers,  directors,  and  agents  look  out 
for  the  interests  of — Number  One. 


TALKING  BY  MAIL 

Now  comes  the  phonopostal,  which  records 
and  reproduces  the  voice  on  a  postal-card¬ 
shaped  piece  of  pasteboard.  A  common 
phonograph  makes  the  record  with  a  sapphire- 
pointed  stylus.  This  graves  deeply  an  easily 
spread,  impressionable  material,  called  “sono- 
rine,”  on  the  surface  of  the  card.  The  sounds 
are  written  spirally,  beginning  at  the  edge  and 
continuing  in  a  narrowing  curve  which  ends 
in  a  little  circle  no  bigger  than  a  ten-cent 
piece.  “Sonorine”  is  healthy  enough  to  sur¬ 
vive  rough  usage  in  the  mails.  A  “phono- 
card” — how  quickly  language  grows  in  these 
days! — will  hold,  say,  eighty  words.  It  is 
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expected  to  take  the  place  of  the  illustrated 
postal  card,  which  is  becoming  too  ancient 
for  this  highly  modem  world. 

CONQUERORS  OP  DROUGHT 

One  does  not  have  to  be  in  the  sere  and  yel¬ 
low  leaf  to  remember  that  “Great  American 
Desert  ”  which  stretched  portentously  across 
the  school  geographies  from  the  Robies  al¬ 
most  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Saharan  char¬ 
acter  of  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  much  of 
more  than  prosperous  Kansas  was  included  in 
it.  Its  successor,  the  “Arid  Region,”  reaches 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Rockies,  a  land 
of  cactus  and  sage-bmsh,  on  which  the  win¬ 
dows  of  heaven  are  too  seldom  opened.  Much 
of  this  aridity  will  vanish.  In  some  parts  the 
soil  is  fertile  enough  if  it  gets  water  enough. 
Irrigation  by  means  of  reservoirs  will  reclaim 
the  regions  where  there  is  rain  and  snow  to  fill 
the  streams  a  part  of  the  year.  Where  there  is 
too  small  a  rainfall  to  allow  grain  crops  to 
grow,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying 
to  introduce  plants  suited  to  the  conditions. 
For  this  purpose  it  ransacks  the  arid  or  semi- 
arid  districts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  For  in¬ 
stance,  macaroni  wheat  will  thrive  on  ten 
inches  of  rainfall,  producing  fifteen  bushels  to 
the  acre  where  common  wheat  will  not  grow. 
A  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  says 
that  a  “very  large  fraction  of  a  million  square 
miles”  is  suited  to  macaroni  wheat.  Here  is 
the  potentiality  of  vast  additions  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  wealth  of  the  United  States.  Then 
there  are  various  forage  plants  with  fittle 
thirst,  such  as  the  millets,  the  sorghums,  Kaf¬ 
fir  com,  certain  new  drought-resisting  oats 
and  barley,  and  many  more,  which  the  de¬ 
partment  finds  in  Algeria,  Turkestan,  and 
other  dry  countries.  Thus  millions  of  acres, 
irreclainuble  by  means  of  irrigation,  may  be 
made  profitable  by  the  cultivation  of  suitable 
crops.  *  ^ 

WHAT  TO  EAT 

Oh,  take  me  away  to  Afrikay  where  the  sea-horse 
snorts  and  pants; 

Cook  me  a  medium  tiger  steak,  or  a  purie  of  ele¬ 
phants; 

I  want  a  python,  properly  planked,  and  a  grilled 
little  unicorn  bone, 

For  I’m  off  my  feed,  and  I  feel  I  need  to  restore  my 
stomach’s  tone. 

— Song  of  the  Hunter. 

Germany  is  eating  horse.  A  ten-course  din¬ 
ner  of  Algerian  lion  was  served  by  a  Parisian 
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Tartarin,  who  basely  bought  instead  of  shoot¬ 
ing  the  game.  Monkey  is  said  to  be  excellent, 
with  a  far-away  flavor  of  rabbit,  but  many 
diameters  more  savory.  Still,  monkey-eating" 
is  cannibalism,  if  our  ancestors  really  were 
arboreal  in  their  habits.  An  English  traveler 
and  game-bagger  in  Africa  swore  that  baked 
elephant’s  foot  was  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before 
a  king — not  an  African  woolly  monarch,  but 
even  Edward  VII.  himself,  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  refinements  of  artistic  cookery  and 
has  an  experienced  palate.  Another  English¬ 
man — Why  is  it  always  an  Englishman  to 
whom  these  original  and  courageous  ta.stes  are 
attributed  ? — an  Englishman  averred  that 
boa-constrictor,  properly  cooked,  was  better 
than  the  best  veal.  And  yet  the  boa-con¬ 
strictor  has  no  mercy  on  the  calf.  To  con¬ 
clude,  man  can  and  does  eat  most  anything, 
and  in  drink  his  courage  is  still  greater. 

THE  LID  THAT  FOLK  SHUT  DOWN 

This  man  “Joe”  Folk,  the  reform  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Missouri,  travels  about  the  country 
a  good  deal  and  makes  a  lot  of  talk.  Does  he 
do  anything?  Look  at  one  little  thing  he  has 
done  in  St.  Louis,  a  city  which  dearly  loves  its 
Sunday  beer.  Good  thing,  Sunday  beer, 
thousands  of  St.  Louis  people  think.  “  Joe” 
Folk  does  not  deny  it.  Has  been  known  to 
drink  whisky  himself.  But  since  a  Missouri 
law  says  no  liquor  shall  be  sold  on  Sunday, 
and  since  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Governor  of  Missouri  to  enforce  the  laws, 
“  Joe”  Folk  said:  “  Lid  down!  ”  Down  hard. 
Result:  Great  many  Sunday  thirsts  unre¬ 
lieved;  however,  fifty  per  cent  less  of  Sunday 
assaults  with  intent  to  kill;  thirty-eight  to  fifty 
per  cent  less  of  Sunday  drunkenness;  thirteen 
per  cent  less  of  Sunday  breaches  of  the  peace. 
Seems  to  work  well.  An  unpopular  law  in 
St.  Louis.  Governor  Folk  is  not  called  upon 
to  hunt  popularity.  There  is  the  law.  Re¬ 
peal  it  if  you  can.  Meanwhile,  obey  it  you 
must.  That  is  the  kind  of  Governor  “Joe” 
Folk  is.  He  was  elected  for  what  he  had 
done.  He  keeps  on  doing. 

DRESDEN  DOG  BATHS 

American  cities  are  supposed  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  luxurious,  but  Dresden,  that  town  of 
so  many  arts  and  delights,  can  show  the  best 
of  them  a  new  wrinkle  in  modem  “comfort.” 
She  is  to  add  to  her  public  bath  system,  bath¬ 


ing  establishments,  first,  second,  and  third 
class,  for  dogs  of  corresponding  social  position. 
Presumably,  massage  and  hair-dressing  de¬ 
partments  will  be  attached.  Here  is  a  genuine 
necessity,  and  not  merely  a  luxury,  for  New 
York,  where,  in  the  eyes  of  many  women,  dogs 
are  of  so  much  more  importance  than  children. 


FATHERS  AND  SONS 

“A  BANKER  and  got  eight  children!”  cried 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Banker  Oliver,  calling  at 
the  White  House.  “Rah,  rah,  rah,  for  the 
Olivers!  ”  But  what  right  has  a  banker  to 
have  eight  children,  when  a  life-insurance 
president  has  only  one  or  two  ?  Strange,  too. 
Son  John  McCall,  not  long  out  of  college, 
gets  $14,000  a  year.  Father  John,  in  fact, 
is  a  pretty  poor  sort  of  father  from  the  “Big 
Three”  point  of  view.  Now  Father  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  of  the  Mutual,  has  bowels.  He  is 
the  sort  of  father  that  it  pays  to  have.  His 
boy  Robert  gets,  say,  $130,000  a  year.  His 
boy-in-law  gets,  say,  $147,000.  A  partial 
estimate  of  the  McCurdy  family’s  wages  and 
commissions  since  it  has  been  working  for 
life-insurance  on  a  philanthropic  basis,  is 
something  more  than  $4,500,000.  Probably 
there  were  other  fat  pickings.  Lucky  for 
the  policy-holders  that  old  McCurdy — poor 
Richard ! — did  not  have  an  old-fashioned  col¬ 
lection  of  children — ten,  fifteen,  twenty.  All 
the  premiums  and  assets  might  have  been 
McCurdied. 

INTERNATIONAL  POLAR  RESEARCH 

Exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  plan  of 
international  union  in  polar  exploration  pro¬ 
posed  by,a  congress  held  at  Mons,  Belgium, 
and  supported  by  many  distinguished  ex¬ 
plorers  and  scientists  of  many  countries? 
Certainly  not  the  suppression  of  individual 
or  national  polar  expeditions.  An  interna¬ 
tional  central  committee  will  agree  upon  a 
program,  so  that  dispute  or  duplication  of 
work  may  be  prevent^.  It  will  also  supply 
standard  instruments  for  recording  observa¬ 
tions  and  give  general  advice.  Most  of  all, 
it  will  arrange  and  digest  without  wasteful  de¬ 
lay  the  immense  amount  of  material  gathered. 


A  Row  of  BooKs 


“AYESHA:  THE  RETURN  OF  SHE” 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard’s  She,  even  when  she  had  got  to 
be  six  or  eight  times  as  old  as  Noah’s  grand¬ 
father,  the  hitherto  unparalleled  Methuselah, 
was  still  young  and  beautiful.  She  had 
bathed  in  the  mysterious  fire,  and  her  loveli¬ 
ness  was  burned  in,  precisely  as  though  she  had 
been  china.  The  treatment  bestowed  upon 
her  was  calculated  to  make  her  durable,  and 
it  was  fairly  successful.  We  ourselves,  in 
our  youthful  trust,  thought  her  permanent, 
and  we  cannot  well  say  what  our  grief  was, 
and  how  poignant  a  sense  of  injury  we  felt, 
when  Mr.  Haggard  sent  her  into  the  fire  a 
second  time,  whereupon,  while  we  might  be 
saying  Jack  Robinson,  she  changed  into  a 
black  and  shriveled  thing  of  hideous  age  and 
state  of  desiccation. 

We  lamented  She  very  deeply  and  sincerely. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  we  felt  ourselves  at 
all  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  her.  Now,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  modifying  and  erasing  years — 
years  that  have  been  dreadfully  busy  with 
memories — we  find  ourselves  gladdened  by 
the  return  of  She.  Mr.  Haggard  himself 
seems  to  be  pleased  that  she  should  have 
come  back.  In  his  new  book,  “Ayesha:  the 
Return  of  She”  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.), 
in  a  few  preliminary  words  addressed  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  he  indicates  his  gladness  that 
“Ayesha,  lovely  and  loving,”  should  be  with 
us  once  more,  even  “as  it  was  promised  in  the 
Caves  of  K6r”  in  the  previous  story. 

Though  we  are  thoroughly  glad  to  have  She 
with  us  again,  though  we  think  it  just  to  have 
her  unshriveled  and  handsomely  renewed,  we 
cannot  quite  persuade  ourselves  to  the  same 
interest  that  we  felt  in  her  once  upon  a  time. 
If  it  were  to  be  proved  to  us  that  this  is  entirely 
our  own  fault,  due  to  changes  in  us,  and  not  in 
Mr.  Haggard,  we  should  not  be  surprised  or 
hurt.  We  perceive  that  the  same  materials 


of  interest  are  here.  Mr.  Holly  and  Leo  go  to 
Tibet  in  this  book.  Tibet  has  been  invaded 
recently  by  a  small  military  force.  It  has 
been  shorn  of  some  of  its  larger  terrors;  its 
mysteries  have  been  somewhat  dissipated  by 
what  we  may  call  the  tramp  of  the  British 
grenadier.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Tibet  remains  terrible  enough;  and 
besides,  we  are  pretty  well  satisfied  that  Leo  and 
Mr.  Holly,  when  they  pursued  their  quest  of 
Ayesha  in  the  Tibetan  mountains,  were  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Colonel  Younghusband’s  expedition. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may,  there  are  tremendous 
adventures  here.  If  the  forbidding  monas¬ 
teries  of  Lassa  emptied  themselves  without 
delay  upon  the  approach  of  the  British,  if  the 
intolerant  and  terrible  lamas  vanished  in¬ 
continently,  it  remains  true  that  there  are  vast 
mountains  and  highly  dangerous  precipices  in 
Tibet.  Our  judgment  errs  if  the  young  and 
not  too  sophisticated  reader  does  not  shiver 
and  develop  gooseflesh  as  Leo  and  Mr.  Holly 
slide  down  the  glacier — mercifully  into  a 
concluding  soft  cushion  of  barely  skimmed- 
over  ice  water.  For  all  that  we  can  see,  it  was 
about  as  desperate  a  matter  to  get  to  the 
lovely  and  loving  Ayesha  this  time  as  it  was  in 
the  previous  history.  Possibly  there  is  a  little 
more  rhetoric  here;  possibly  the  descriptions 
are  a  little  more  voluble,  the  incidents  a  little 
more  loquaciously  set  forth.  We  are  sure, 
however,  that  this  will  be  only  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  many.  The  reader  of  romance,  no 
less  than  the  reader  of  realistic  fiction,  likes 
his  money’s  worth;  and  romances  before  now 
have  been  abundantly  good  to  him  in  this 
particular. 

Mr.  Holly  records  that  when  he  descended 
the  glacier  he  was  even  more  agitated  than  he 
was  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  made 
a  short  leap  in  trying  to  spring  from  the 
Spraying  Stone  to  the  point  of  the  Trembling 
Spur.  Agony  took  hold  of  him  as  he  sped 
down  the  glacier.  A  cold  sweat  burst  from 
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every  pore.  His  hair  bristled  on  his  head. 
We  are  satisfied  that  he  beat  the  time  of  the 
racing  devil  wagons  on  the  Jericho  Turnpike; 
and  we  said  to  ourselves,  as  we  read  bf  his 
desperate  performance  with  sympathetic 
agitations  of  no  mean  intensity,  that  if  this 
was  not  fulfilling  romance  we  should  like 
to  know  what  was.  Similarly  when  “the 
maddened  Khania  drew  a  hidden  dagger  and 
struck  with  all  her  force”  at  Ayesha’s  back, 
and  the  dagger  passed  clean  through  that 
wonderful  lady  as  though  she  had  been  a  mist, 
without  hurting  her  at  all,  we  felt  that  we  were 
in  receipt  of  all  that  was  “coming  to  us,”  and 
it  seemed  to  us  quite  unnecessary  to  have  the 
tip  of  the  dagger  smeared  with  poison. 

There  is  a  “Hes”  in  this  story — a  “new 
woman”  undoubtedly — and  a  Kahn  of 
Kaloon,  who  may  have  been  brother  to  the 
famous  Ahkoond  of  Swat,  now  for  some  time 
dead.  But  we  must  quit.  Numerous  other 
books  await  our  notice.  We  trust  we  have 
said  a  sufficiently  good  word  for  this  one,  as  it 
was  very  strongly  in  our  intention  to  do.  We 
should  hate  to  have  it  doubted  that  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  powers  in  romance  of  Mr.  Haggard 
— his  teeming  imagination,  the  riotous  and 
lambent  play  of  his  fancy  upon  the  peaks  and 
pinnacles  of  his  adventurous  theme,  his  wise 
restraint  and  opportune  and  saving  humor — 
all  his  literary  valuables.  We  are  pressed  by 
space  and  time,  but  if  we  have  not  given  some 
indication  of  what  we  meant  we  are  sorry. 

“POLE  BAKER" 

Mr.  Will  N.  Harben  does  not  permit  his 
realism  to  be  tame.  His  stories  of  northern 
Georgia  are  marked  by  dramatic  incident  as 
well  as  by  local  color.  As  much  happens,  of  a 
stirring  nature,  in  the  Johnston  House,  situate 
in  the  small  mountain  town  or  village  of 
Darley,  as  happens  in  the  Hotel  Astor  in  the 
American  metropolis.  Mr.  Harben  reports 
that  Jim  Thornton,  the  dapper  young  clerk  at 
the  Johnston  House,  always  had  a  curled 
mustache  and  oiled  hair  smoothed  flatly  down 
over  his  brow.  Jim  surely  was  no  oiled  and 
curled  Assyrian  bull,  for  he  was  dapper  and 
small  and  a  companionable  and  go^  fellow 
who  knew  intimately  everybody  within  fifty 
miles  of  Darley;  and  if  he  i^ed  essences  which 
made  the  live  air  sick  the  story  does  not  tell  us 
so;  but  the  wonder  to  us  is  how,  in  so  thor¬ 
oughly  disturbed  a  place  as  the  Johnston 
House,  he  could  have  kept  his  mustache  curled 
and  his  hair  flat  down. 


We  should  not  have  supposed  that  Jim 
could  have  kept  his  hair  in  place,  even  though 
it  had  offered  to  be  secured  with  shingle  naib. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  new  tale,  “Pole 
Baker”  (Harper  &  Brothers),  Mr.  Harben 
relates  an  anecdote  of  the  truly  formidable 
character  who  gives  title  to  the  story.  Forty 
dnmken  negro  soldiers,  under  command  of  a 
Northern  white  officer,  invaded  the  Johnston 
House  and  demanded  dinner.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  white  Northern  officer  was 
culpable  and  foolish.  Pole  Baker  taught  him 
the  lesson  that  a  wiser  man — we  trust  that 
most  Northern  officers  are  wiser — would  have 
had  no  need  to  learn.  The  news  of  the  out¬ 
rageous  demand  of  the  drunken  colored 
soldiery  spread  like  wildfire  abroad.  The 
indignant  population  of  Darley,  the  sub¬ 
stantial  merchants  and  gentlemen  following 
the  professions,  gathered  in  the  hotel  office 
with  pistob  in  their  hip-pockets.  The  passage 
of  the  first  drunken  negro  soldier  across  the 
threshold  of  the  dining-room  would  have 
precipitated  a  bloody  scene.  In  the  nick  of 
time  Pole  Baker  entered.  He  had  been  drunk 
the  night  before,  but  had  now  perfectly 
recovered.  He  passed  through  the  negro 
horde,  which  fell  away  before  him  as  the  Red 
Sea  divided  itself  for  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites.  Approaching  the  white  Northern 
officer,  he  clapped  him  heavily  on  the  shoulder 
and  threatened  him  with  the  demolition  of 
hb  teeth.  The  officer  paled.  His  endangered 
teeth  chattered.  He  ordered  his  rabble  out  of 
the  hotel.  They  obeyed,  we  suspect  less  from 
a  soldierly  instinct  than  from  a  wise  fear  of 
Pole  Baker. 

Pole  was  quite  unarmed.  He  had  hunted 
under  the  stove  for  a  poker,  but  could  not  find 
one.  He  took  the  white  Northern  officer  by 
the  collar  of  hb  coat  and  excoriated  him 
with  a  powerful  sermon.  Having  done  that, 
he  “bounced”  him  from  the  hotel.  The 
Darley  merchants  and  men  of  the  professions 
overflowed  with  enthusiasm.  Billy  Askew, 
purveyor  of  drinks  ardent  in  Darley,  “ran 
into  his  bar  and  came  out  with  his  old  dog¬ 
eared  ledger  open  at  Pole’s  account,  and  he 
held  it  up  and  tore  the  page  out.  ‘No 
man,’  said  he,  ‘can  owe  me  for  whisky  that’s 
got  that  sort  of  body  to  put  it  in,  and  Pole 
Baker  from  this  day  on  b  at  liberty  to  stick 
his  mouth  to  every  bunghole  in  my  shop.’ 
And  that  night  Pole  was  so  drunk  that  the 
marshal  started  to  lock  him  up,  but  the  gang 
stood  by  him.  They  put  him  to  bed  up-stairs 
in  the  bridal  chamber,  and  sat  around  him  till 
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morning,  singing  battle  songs  and  raising  the 
devil  generally.” 

The  book  goes  on  to  tell  a  great  deal 
more  that  is  highly  interesting  about  Pole 
Baker.  We,  who  are  advocates  of  no  espe¬ 
cial  style  in  fiction,  have  liked  it  very  well,  but 
we  know  that  the  author’s  brothers  in  the 
realistic  plan  and  habit  will  like  it  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  liking.  We  shall  listen  for  Mr.  How- 
ells’s  congratulations  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
upon  the  possession  of  so  restrained  and 
unerring  a  historian  and  photographer  as 
Mr.  Harben. 

“JUSTICE  " 

The  author  of  “The  Simple  Life”  writes 
many  books.  He  writes  them  very  well.  His 
kindly  ideas  overflow,  and  they  are  expressed 
with  a  clarity  and  warmth  and  with  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  luminous  illustration  that  win  for 
them  doubtless  a  great  multitude  of  readers. 
We  suppose  that  they  are  sermons  that  He 
has  preached  which  appear  so  frequently 
grouped  in  little  volumes  under  general  heads. 
In  “Justice,”  translated  from  the  French  by 
Mary  Louise  Hendee  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.),  we  have  from  Mr.  Wagner  eight  es¬ 
says  bearing  such  titles  as  “Birth  to  Right¬ 
eousness,”  “Voluntar)'  Service,”  “Mine  and 
Thine,”  “Science  and  Faith,”  “The  Love 
of  Country,”  and  “The  Churches.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  general  title  of  “Justice”  would  be 
as  suitable  for  another  group  of  his  essays 
as  it  is  for  these.  He  laments  in  his  preface 
here  the  antagonism  that  is  abroad  in  the 
world.  He  does  not  find  this  an  age  of 
tolerance,  as  it  is  so  common  to  call  it.  He 
finds  our  ways  of  life  quite  opposed  to  the 
great  injunction,  “Love  one  another.”  How' 
nearly  a  perfect  justice  would  bring  about  a 
comprehensive  and  sufficient  love  can  of 
course  at  present  only  theoretically  be  de¬ 
clared.  It  is  well  to  have  the  kindly  things 
said — the  things  that  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Christian  spirit.  Something  possibly  of 
a  despairing  and  certainly  of  a  dissatisfied 
note  is  sounded  in  Mr.  Wagner’s  opening  re¬ 
marks  here;  and  yet  his  remarks  generally 
are  inspiring  and  full  of  encouragement,  and 
the  reiteration  of  the  just  and  generous 
word  should  surely  carry  its  effect.  We 
approach  perfection  indeed  slowly,  but  none 
can  say  that  we  shall  not  attain  it  in 
time.  The  monitory  and  encouraging  word 
should  be  ever  in  our  ears  and  should 
help  us  on. 


“THE  TRIDENT  AND  THE  NET" 

Occasionally,  when  we  are  reading  a 
novel,  certain  facts  particularly  impress  us. 
This  is  only  occasionally;  as  a  rule  the  im¬ 
pression  is  modified,  shaded  off,  perhaps  lost 
in  the  effect  of  counter  impressions.  More 
and  more,  and  never  with  any,  even  the 
slightest,  attenuation  of  the  feeling  originally 
established,  we  have  been  persuaded  that 
Loic,  and  the  mother  of  liiic,  and  even 
Loic’s  glorified  sister,  in  the  anonymous  story 
of  “The  Trident  and  the  Net,”  by  the  author 
of  “The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress” 
(Harper  &  Brothers),  were  foolish  people, 
trivially  concerned  and  moved,  hardly  worthy 
of  the  voluminous  attention  that  the  author 
has  bestowed  upon  them.  Loic  was  a  young 
Breton,  of  aristocratic  birth  and  obstinate 
disposition.  His  mother  was  jealous  and 
obstinate.  He  adored  his  sister.  His  sister 
was  hated  by  his  jealous  mother.  The 
aristocratic,  toploftiness  of  mother  and  son 
was  truly  a  burden  for  them  to  support  in  this 
democratic  age.  We  fear  that  the  reader  will 
smile  at  them  in  places  where  it  was  far  from 
the  author’s  intention  that  there  should  be 
any  smiling.  Lciic,  from  lolling  about  in 
his  jealous  mother’s  fine  ch&teau,  and  lunch¬ 
ing  carelessly  on  grilled  sardines  and  jellied 
quails,  came  away  to-  America,  where  he 
suffered  poverty  and  humiliation,  and  took  to 
drink.  He  married  a  plebeian  and  homely 
person  whom  he  did  not  love,  and  had  a  baby, 
and  became  a  horse-trainer  and  riding-master, 
and  lived  in  vulgar  surroundings.  The  au¬ 
thor  makes  him  the  victim  of  a  tremendous 
conspiracy  of  fate.  Alas  for  the  verisimilar 
quality  that  is  desirable  in  a  tragical  tale,  there 
is  no  ill  step  that  he  takes  that  is  made  to 
seem  in  the  slightest  degree  logical,  no  mis¬ 
fortune  that  befalls  him  that  he  should  not 
have  been  able  easily  to  avoid.  We  have 
found  ourselves  quite  unable  to  grieve  for 
him.  He  has  not  at  all  impressed  upon  us  the 
sincerity  of  his  case.  There  is  one  matter 
that  has  taxed  our  patience  particularly. 
The  ladies  all  threw  themselves  at  his  feet — 
or  at  his  head.  His  fatal  gift  of  beauty  slew 
them  right  and  left.  It  was  painfully  fatal. 
It  was  on  account  of  the  ladies  that  his  mother 
shut  off  the  supply  of  jellied  quails  and  grilled 
sardines.  She  behaved  as  if  stung  with  net¬ 
tles  whenever  a  female  hove  in  sight  of  her 
Loic.  We  ourselves  thought  him  much  too 
lovely.  There  is  a  degree  of  pulchritude  that 
the  stomach  resents. 
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If  at  any  time  there  are  any  statements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  which  you  believe  to  be  incorrect, 
or  any  views  expressed  to  which  you  take  exception,  or  any  subject  discussed  upon  which  you  can  throw 
additional  light,  write  to  us.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all  the  letters.  Do  not  write  at  too  great 
length.  We  may  use  excerpts  from  your  letter  and  sign  your  name  unless  otherwise  instructed.  For  every 
letter  which  we  are  able  to  publish  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  evidence  of  our  appreciation  and  in  no 
sense  as  compensation,  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  Everybody’s  Magazine,  to  be  sent  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  or  any  one  selected  by  the  writer. — The  Editor. 


THE  PLAYERS 

In  the  September  issue  of  Everybody’s,  J.  B., 
of  Texas,  takes  exception  to  your  practise  of  pre¬ 
senting  “doings”  in  the  theatrical  world  and  states 
that  not  ten  per  cent  of  your  readers,  outside  the  big 
cities,  ever  read  these  pages,  which  b  foreign  matter 
to  them.  I  wbh  to  take  exception  to  hb  statements. 
The  opinion  of  a  large  number  b  spoken,  when  I 
say  that  the  {lages  devoted  to  “  The  Pbyers,”  con¬ 
ducted  as  it  has  been,  are  full  of  instruction  and  inter¬ 
est  to  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  seen  anyj 
or  at  most,  very  few  of  the  actors  or  their  pbys,  and 
for  whom  thb  b  the  only  means  of  learning  what  b 
going  on  in  the  theatrical  world — a  world  we  all  like 
to  enter  now  and  then. 

Contrary  to  hb  statements,  it  looks  as  if  there  was 
a  dblike  for  the  stage  and  its  people  in  J.  B.’s  make¬ 
up,  as  he  refers  to  them  as  “yellow.”  He  asks  why 
other  professions  or  trades  are  not  given  an  equal 
amount  of  space  in  a  “write-up.”  Now,  supixise 
ten  pages  were  given  up  to  Farmer  Jones  and  hb 
method  of  farming — how  he  sows,  how  he  harvests, 
and  how  he  runs  hb  dairy;  not  very  instructive  or 
amusing  to  the  average  reader,  I  imagine. 

I,  for  one,  beg  for  the  continuance  of  the  matter 
devoted  to  “The  Pbjrers,”  furnishing,  as  it  does, 
with  all  the  other  reading  matter  you  publish,  a  well- 
balanced  magazine  that  ought  to  fina  a  welcome  in 
the  heart  and  in  the  hand  of  every  intelligent  man 
and  woman.  E.  G.  W.  . 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SIGHING  FOR  A  REFORM  SCHOOL 

What  right  has  Mr.  Eugene  Wood  to  give  such  a 
description  of  the  Ohio  Reform  School  as  to  incite 
in  the  minds  of  my  own  two  fairly  studious  and 
obedient  boys  the  desire  to  become  delinquents 
such  as  that  school  b  designed  to  harbor?  It  b  an 
outrage!  On  reading  it,  John,  my  eldest,  said: 
“  Mamma,  can’t  we  move  to  Ohio,  and  Tom  and  I 
will  play  hooky  so  we  can  go  to  that  school?” 


By  great  good  fortune  I  was  brought  up  in  a  quiet 
country  home,  with  pure  air,  good  food,  quiet 
habits,  and  plenty  of  the  best  reading  and  health¬ 
ful  exercise,  amid  beautiful  scenery — but  that  was 
twenty  to  forty  years  ago,  and  my  husband  and  I 
cannot  give  such  things  to  our  children — not  even 
for  a  few  weeks  each  summer — as  Mr.  Wood  says 
these  Ohio  degenerates  have  all  the  year!  Not 
though  we  would  gladly  work  eighteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty -four  to  obtain  them.  We  are  living  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  our  children  have  all  the 
advantages  our  public-school  system  affords,  with 
the  utmost  care  as  to  food  and  exercise  that  over¬ 
worked  parents  can  give  on  a  salary  of  eighty-five 
dollars  a  month  for  a  family  of  eight — not  a  starva¬ 
tion  wage.  Yet  my  children  are  deficient  in  physical 
strength  and  vigor  because  in  every  respect  their 
common-school  training  b  the  exact  reverse  of  what 
Mr.  Wood  portrays.  Their  school  work  b  practi¬ 
cally  continuous  from  September  15th  to  June  isth, 
from  nine  A.u.  till  three  p.u.  on  school  days,  with 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  allowed  for 
lunch.  Think  of  it!  Their  food  must  be  snatched 
in  frantic  haste,  against  the  most  fundamental  rules 
of  common  sense  and  scientific  hygiene!  Then  the 
older  ones  must  study  from  two  to  three  hours  to  be 
prepared  with  their  lessons  the  next  day.  Far 
bette/  if  the  gymnastic  and  manual-training  exercises 
were  omittea  and  the  time  given  to  preparing  their 
lessons  in  school  so  that  when  finally  released  they 
could  give  themselves  to  hearty  play  in  the  open  air. 
The  country  schoob  are  far  better  calculated  to  in¬ 
sure  physic^  development,  where  they  have  an  hour 
at  noon,  and  two  recesses  a  day  of  fifteen  minutes 
each,  although  the  school  does  not  release  until  four 
o’clock. 

O  mothers  of  America,  awake!  Consider  what 
the  nation  b  doing  to  our  children — this  much- 
vaunted  “bnd  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave!” 
Strange  that  it  should  have  been  proved  that  such 
schoob  and  training  as  Mr.  Wo^  describes  can 
make  healthy,  intelligent,  and  moral  men  out  of 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  castaways,  and  our 
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honest,  well-disposed  children  have  to  sigh  in  vain 
for  similar  advantages!  We  often  hear  our  public- 
school  system  and  the  postal  service  pointed  to  as 
socialistic — Heaven  save  the  mark!  As  if  anything 
could  escapte  the  destroying  grip  of  the  pro&t  system 
in  these  days  when  the  dollar  is  king.  But  they  say 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  cooperative  commonwealth — 
the  only  remedy — and  I  suppose  Mr.  Wood  will  not 
dispute  the  hopelessness,  so  I  say  again,  what  right 
has  he  to  stir  the  already  aroused  demon  of  discontent 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  great  American 
people,  as  his  sketch  b  plainly  calculated  to  do? 

Richmond,  Va.  M.  H.  S. 

THE  PRETTY  BABE  PREFERRED 

I  HAVE  read  the  letter  of  E.  S.  E.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
in  September  “Straight  Talk,”  with  great  interest; 
rimarily  because  I  have  been  for  many  years  at  the 
ead  of  one  of  the  largest  institutions  for  destitute 
and  orphan  children  in  New  York,  and  probably 
in  the  world.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  waif  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  adopted  by  childless  couples. 
Some  of  these  adoptions  have  been  very  successful 
and  some  have  not.  The  average  of  successful 
bringing  up  of  these  children  and  their  grateful  ap¬ 
preciation  and  loving  return  is  probably  not  greater 
nor  less  than  in  the  case  of  children  reared  by  their 
own  parents. 

The  great  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  foster-parent  to  child  is  one 
that  is  not  well  understood:  people  commence  this 
relation  at  the  wrong  end;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
investigating  and  then  selecting,  they  select  and  then 
investigate.  For  instance,  the  intended  foster-mother 
comes  and  sees  a  pretty  blue-eyed  little  tot,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  child  is  goc^-looking  she  fancies  it,  and 
there  you  are — she  wants  that  child  because  its  beauty 
strikes  her  fancy,  and  no  other  will  do.  Now,  she 
should  first  consult  the  superintendent  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  who  has  all  the  records  showing  as  far  as 
possible  the  physical  condition  of  the  child,  its 
parentage  (heredity),  the  ages  at  which  the  parents 
died  and  the  cause  of  death,  the  child’s  former  en¬ 
vironment,  its  age  when  committed,  its  medical 
history  while  in  the  institution,  its  predisposition  to 
disease,  its  known  diseases,  its  quick  recoveries  or 
long-drawn-out  physical  troubles,  its  eye  history 
(which  often  sp>eaks  volumes  as  to  its  future),  iU 
temper,  its  school  or  kindergarten  work,  etc.,  etc. 
Then,  knowing  these  facts,  the  would-be  mother 
should  proceed  carefully  to  select  from  among  the 
children  known  to  be  healthy,  as  matter  of  record 
and  of  fact,  some  sweet  child — and  they  are  all 
sweet  when  they  are  young — and  the  results  in  cases 
of  adoption  would  be  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory. 

New  York.  S.  D.  L. 

ENCOURAGING  EXAMPLES 

In  your  September  number  I  found  a  request 
from  Mrs.  E.  S.  E.  that  any  persons  who  had  adopted 
children  would  write  something  regarding  their  ex¬ 
periences  with  them. 

Twenty  years  ago,  my  husband  and  I  felt  that  it 
mi^ht  be  our  duty  to  give  a  home  and  Christian 
training  to  one  of  the  many  little  homeless  ones. 
Thinking  that  difficulties  might  arise  from  having 
undesirable  relatives,  should  there  be  any,  coming  to 
see  the  child,  we  did  not  take  one  that  we  might 


have  obtained  in  our  own  city,  but  procured  one 
from  some  distance  away.  We  treated  her  as  we 
did  our  own  daughter,  who  was  a  few  years  older, 
and  the  two  have  always  been  very  fond  of  each 
other. 

She  was  not  faultless,  and  of  course  gave  us  some 
trouble,  as  all  children  do,  and  as  was  to  be  expected. 
But  after  all  these  years  she  is  still  living  at  home, 
and  is  a  dear  daughter  to  me. 

My  husband  died  a  few  years  ago  after  a  pro¬ 
long^  illness,  during  which  she  assisted  to  care  for 
him  as  only  a  daughter — and  a  loving  one — could 
or  would  do.  Altogether  mv  own  expierience  has 
been  such  that  were  I  situated  as  is  the  lady  making 
the  inquiry,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
adopting  a  child. 

It  would,  however,  be  wise  to  go  far  enough  away 
from  home  to  obtain  one  that  all  one’s  friends 
and  neighbors  might  not  be  familiar  with  the  child’s 
ancestry  and  antecedents.  Constantly  expecting  a 
child  to  do  wrong  because  some  of  its  relatives 
may  have  done  so  would  certainly  be  of  no  assist¬ 
ance  to  it,  to  say  the  least. 

A  distant  relative  of  my  husband’s,  a  maiden  lady, 
having  a  large  house  and  a  good  deal  of  money, 
early  began  providing  for  motherless  children. 
When  she  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  it  was  said  that 
she  had  in  this  way  sheltered  sixteen  persons.  Many 
of  them  married  and  others  were  fitted  to  be  self- 
supporting.  I  never  heard  that  any  one  of  them 
“  went  wrong.”  She  left  her  property  to  one  of  them 
who  had  been  with  her  the  longest  time,  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  all  her  “girls,”  as  she  always  called 
them.  I  could  give  many  more  instances  of  a  favor¬ 
able  nature  that  have  come  under  my  f>ersoiud 
observation  were  it  necessary.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  where  children  are  carefully  and  prayerfully 
trained  and  cared  for  as  one’s  own,  many  faults  and 
failings,  and  even  sins,  that  we  might  fear  would 
prove  hereditary,  may  be  overcome  by  the  change 
of  environment.  Mrs.  O.  L.  C.  A. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y.  ^ 

BLOOD  WILL  TELL 

I  KEAD  with  interest  in  your  September  “Straight 
Talk”  Mrs.  £.  S.  E.’s  plea  for  advice  on  the  subject 
of  adopting  children.  I  have  seen  and  known  of 
several  cases  from  which  I  have  drawn  conclusions 
regarding  “heredity  and  environment.”  Always 
heredity  has  counted  more  than  environment  in  the 
end.  XYhen  the  adopted  child  was  of  questionable 
f>arentage  the  coarser  fiber  appeared  sooner  or  later. 

I  knew  a  family  of  thirteen  children  belonging  to 
a  fine  old  family,  doubly  orohaned  at  very  tender 
ages.  All  were  adopted  by  different  people — only  the 
twins  being  kept  together.  All  have  turned  out  well 
and  become  good  citizens.  One  of  the  boys  k  an 
officer  in  our  army.  A  good  inheritance  plus  good 
environments.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  in¬ 
stances. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  a  wealthy  woman 
who  was  attracted  by  the  baby  girl  of  her  washer¬ 
woman,  and  adopted  her.  For  years  the  girl  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  luxury  and  refinement,  then  her  foster- 
mother  died,  leaving  her  well  off,  and  bearing  a 
fine  old  name.  In  a  few  years  she  married  a  shift¬ 
less  and  comparatively  ignorant  workman  in  one  of 
the  factories  of  the  town.  She  merely  returned  to 
the  class  she  preferred  by  reason  of  heredity.  En¬ 
vironment  counted  for  nothing.  Society  said,  “Well, 
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she  was  only  an  adopted  child  after  all.  Water  will 
seek  its  level!  Blood  will  tell.”  ' 

In  conclusion,  for  my  part,  I  should  never  take  a 
child  unless  I,  or  some  one  I  could  trust  absolutely, 
knew  all  about  its  parents — all  that  one  person 
can  know  of  another.  A  child  with  a  good,  honest  in¬ 
heritance  is  sure  to  turn  out  better  than  one  without, 
in  the  same  good  environment. 

Washington,  D.  C.  J.  C. 


A  PLEA  FOR  WIDE-AWAKE  WOMEN 

The  story  of  Ella  Rawb  Reader  certainly  does  not 
go  to  prove  the  assertion  made  in  a  recent  issue  of 
a  well-known  periodical  that  woman’s  attempts  at 
the  business  of  men  are  ludicrous.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  far  more  women  placidly,  lazily  con¬ 
tent  in  that  assumption  than  there  are  of  those  who 
believe  they  can  run  the  business  of  the  nation  better 
than  their  husbands  and  fathers  can.  For  too  many 
generations  has  the  tradition  been  handed  down 
that  it  is  unfeminine  to  understand  business  matters. 
Too  many  women  suppose  a  bland  and  blank 
ignorance  of  business  constitutes  an  attraction  in 
the  eyes  of  men.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  the  history 
of  Mrs.  Reader  should  stir  women  from  their  mental 
laziness  of  centuries’  standing  on  this  point.  I  do 
not  mean  to  urge  that  women  leave  their  special 
sphere  to  emulate  Mrs.  Reader,  nor  to  imply  that 
many  could  do  so;  for  Mrs.  Reader’s  abilities  are  of 
a  type  unusual  among  her  sex.  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  the  average  feminine  mind  is  not  naturally  con¬ 
stituted  to  grasp  large  propositions;  the  question  is 
whether  a  few  generations  of  alert  women  might 
not  change  that  constitution.  But  any  woman  is 
capable  of  making  herself  a  more  companionable 
wife,  a  more  intelligent  mother,  and  a  better  citizen 
if  she  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  inform  herself  on 
the  rudiments  of  business.  A  woman  should  not 
have  to  skip  items  of  importance  in  her  newspaper 
merely  because  they  treat  of  great  deals  involving 
terms  she  does  not  understand;  unless  the  conversa¬ 
tion  is  very  technical,  she  should  not  have  to  console 
herself  with  her  embroidery  while  her  husband  and 
his  friends  talk  of  business  enterprises.  Above  all, 
she  should  not  be  so  ignorant  that  her  small  son  may 
feel  contemptuous  of  her  understanding — so  ignorant 
that  she  cannot  help  to  form  his  ideab  of  business  in 
a  specific  and  intelligent  way.  If  woman  must  not 
leave  her  sphere,  just  as  truly  must  she  bring  much 
into  it — not  only  love  and  abilitv  to  care  for  her 
children’s  health,  but  comprehension  of  their  inter¬ 
ests.  Let  us  have  more  stories  of  the  women  who 
do  things — they  are  good  for  the  great  body  of 
women  whose  minds  move  in  a  narrow  rut. 

New  York.  L.  N. 

WHISKY  IN  FICTION 

In  reference  to  R.  N.’s  comments  on  Mrs.  C.  B. 
F.’s  letter,  “  Whisky  in  Fiction,”  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  real  point  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  F.’s  contention  has  been 
overlooked.  The  injury  done  young  people  to  which 
she  referred  was  not  by  the  mere  mention  of  whisky 
or  anything  else  undesirable,  but  the  use  of  liquor 
in  noveb  by  {lersons  who  were  really  admirable  and 
whom  young  people  would  wish  to  imitate.  In 
actual  life  cUlaren  are  accustomed  to  {lattem  their 
conduct  after  those  to  whom  they  look  up,  and  the 
bad  habits  of  these  subjects  of  youthful  admiration 


lose  their  taint  to  the  youthful  mind  and  become 
objects  of  emubtion.  The  same  applies  in  fiction, 
only  here  the  infiuence  b  more  subtle,  as  heroes  and 
heroines  of  noveb  are  generally  made  to  appear 
well-nigh  perfect,  and  an  undesirable  habit,  when 
part  of  their  conduct,  becomes  absolutely  desirable. 
When  children  are  led  to  believe  through  books  that 
the  world  and  the  best  people  in  it  drink,  gamble, 
etc.,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  approve  of  these  things. 
What  b  more  injurious  to  the  morab  of  children 
than  accounb  of  the  levities  of  kings  and  princes 
in  the  tone  of  palhation  adopted  by  so  many  novelbts 
and  hbtorians? 

But  these  principles  would  not  exclude  from 
fiction  references  to  everything  of  which  people  do 
not  approve,  as  R.  N.  seems  to  think.  Allusions  to 
the  evib  of  the  world  are  necessary  to  fiction  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  mirror  of  life;  but  when  properly  used 
they  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  bad  habits  into 
their  true  relation  to  life  and  human  character.  No 
temperance  sermon  could  be  more  effective  than  the 
portrayal  of  Bill  Sikes  in  “Oliver  Twbt.” 

Belleville,  III.  C.  P.  H. 

THIS  MAN  ANSWERS  “YES” 

Answering  your  last  question  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Russell’s  Foreword,  I  want  to  give  expression  to  my 
heartfelt  interest  in  your  work  and  his  work.  I 
have  read  hb  article  on  the  Beef  Trust  and  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  remarkable 
tale,  and  I  want  to  say:  God  speed  you  all  in  the 
work  you  are  trying  to  do. 

“The  way”  will  surely  be  found  and  adopted  by 
the  great  American  people,  and  I  have  faith  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  magazines  as  yours,  McClure’s,  and 
Collier’s,  having  already  done  much  to  arouse  us 
to  our  needs,  will  not  falter  nor  turn  back. 

Yes,  I’ll  read  Mr.  Russell’s  Foreword  and  all  that 
follows  and  consider  it  a  privilege  to  do  so. 

Milledgeville,  Ga.  W.  B.  E. 


THE  SCHOLARLY  ATHLETE 

I  HAVE  just  read  the  article  in  “Straight  Talk,” 
“Athletics  in  the  Small  College,”  by  M.  R.,  in  the 
September  issue  of  Everybody’s,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  graduates  of  the  small  colleges,  who  were,  and 
are  still,  interested  in  athletics,  I  wbh  to  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  some  {mints  raised  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  article. 

What  the  writer  says  of  the  “small  college  near 

D - ”  can  be  said  of  many  others,  but  that  thb  is 

the  state  of  affairs  in  the  great  majority  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  thb  kind  few  of  us  will  believe.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  take  part  in  the  athletic  contests  of  the 
small  college  from  which  I  was  graduated,  and  in 
my  three  years’  ex{)erience  on  the  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball  fields,  I  found  that  the  majority  of  my  team¬ 
mates,  as  well  as  those  opposed  to  me,  were  students 
and  men  of  the  highest  ty|)e.  The  men  who  receivetl 
the  highest  honors  as  a  reward  for  faithful  work 
done  in  and  out  of  the  class  room  were,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  prominent  in  some  form  of  athletics. 

The  fact  that  the  small  college  has  not  the  money 
to  employ  a  small  army  of  doctors  and  trainers  does 
not  prove  that  its  athletes  are  not  properly  cared  for; 
for  the  least  thrifty  colleges  are  rarely  without  a 
medical  adviser  and  a  man  competent  to  train  and 
supervise  the  athletic  teams.  No  one  will  deny  that 
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football  is  rough,  but  when  played  under  proper 
conditions,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  small  colleges,  the 
benefits  derived  from  it  in  the  form  of  physical  im¬ 
provement,  self-control,  and  quickness  of  perception 
more  than  counterbalance  the  ill  results  which  M. 
R.  erroneously  infers  are  as  numerous  in  all  small 
colleges  as  in  Ae  town  of  D - .  P.  S.  S. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

DOWN  WITH  THE  LITTLE  RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 

Atter  some  twenty-five  years’  experience  as  a 
pupil  and  teacher  in  country,  town,  and  city  schools, 

I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  average  little 
“deestnet  ”  school,  be  it  red  or  brown,  in  the  “  holler” 
or  on  the  hill,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

No  energetic,  ambitious,  up-and-doing  school¬ 
teacher  is  going  to  scrub,  wash  windows,  sweep, 
carry  coal,  split  wcxxl,  tend  fires,  and  teach  eiRnt 
grades,  three  or  more  miles  from  nowhere,  for  $30 
or  $40  a  month,  any  logger  than  it  takes  her  superin¬ 
tendent  to  find  out  what  she’s  worth. 

And  the  average  country  schoolma’am,  the  one 
who  has  been  at  it  several  years  and  is  fjerfectly 
satisfied  to  take  conditions  as  they  are,  with  no 
attempt  to  improve,  is  not  going  to  develop  any  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  traits  in  the  children. 

The  country  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  place  to  raise 
children,  and  the  city  school,  with  its  cultured  and 
constantly  improving  teachers,  is  the  place  to  edu¬ 
cate  them. 

The  combination  has  been  worked  out  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  few  Eastern  townships.  The  eighteen 
or  twenty  little  one-room  schoolhouses,  with  their 
combination  janitor,  gardener,  critic,  and  instructor, 
are  replaced  by  a  fine,  modem  school  building 
centrally  located. 

Buses  are  provided  to  carry  the  children  to  and 
from  school.  In  this  way  the  country  child  is  not 
compelled  to  miss  half  his  training  on  account  of 
bad  weather.  • 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  one  comfortable 
school,  as  compared  with  the  twenty  face-roasting 
and  back-freezing  or  vice  versa  ones  it  stands  for, 
is  about  half.  The  advantages  to  the  child  are  ob¬ 
vious.  Half  the  number  of  teachers  is  needed,  thus 
enabling  the  township  to  p>ay  a  comfortable  salary, 
and  so  opening  the  field  to  competent  teachers.  How 
can  a  county  expect  to  employ  good  teachers  for  the 
same  wage  we  pay  washerwomen  in  the  city — $1.50 
and  $2  a  day? 

The  above  plan  is  cherished  by  many  county 
superintendents,  but  they  do  not  meet  with  the 
necessary  cooperation  from  the  country  school 
boards.  If  every  country  teacher  would  study  the 
plan  and  then  lay  it  before  her  school  board  at  every 
opportuni^  it  would  doubtless  bring  about  this 
ideal  condition  sooner.  However,  it  is  iMund  to  come 
in  time.  L.  M.  K. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

A  SOCIALIST’S  APPROVAL 

The  Socialist  press  has  been  giving  us  all  you 
promise  in  Russell’s  articles,  but  Socialists  are  as 
willing  that  the  cooperative  commonwealth  should 
be  helfted  by  you  under  another  name  as  under 
the  banner  of  socialism.  The  principles  for  which 
the  Socialists  stand  are  not  of  their  making;  the 
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Socialists  are  simply  the  pioneers  in  the  field,  and 
realizing  the  conditions  and  (xiinting  to  the  remedy, 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  tell  the  people  to  flee 
from  the  storm. 

We  welcome  Everybody’s,  first,  as  helping  to 
tell  of  the  storm,  and  .second,  as  pointing  to  a  remedy 
— that  is,  if  it  ever  gets  around  to  it. 

Go  on;  you  are  following  the  path  already  trod 
by  9,000,000  men.  There  is  hope  of  your  catching 
up  if  you  hurry.  You  will  take  a  lot  with  you  who 
have  needed  a  different  sort  of  a  club  to  jar  them 
loose  than  the  one  we  have  been  using.  All  path.s 
now  lead  to  the  cooperative  commonwealth,  or  social¬ 
ism.  In  this  trust,  the  principle  of  combination  and 
cooperation  having  been  demonstrated  to  be  better 
than  competition  or  war,  we  shall  all  be  on  the 
ground  floor  and  share  equally  in  opportunity. 
There  is  room  for  all  of  us,  and  I  trust  your  late 
entrance  will  not  deter  you  from  howling  loud  and 
long.  Dr.  G.  B. 

MacMechen,  W.  Va. 

CHEERFUL  INVALIDS 

The  article  in  the  October,  1904,  number  of  your 
magazine,  mentioning  my  offer  of  tent  room  in  our 
ine  woods  camp,  cartage,  fruit,  and  neighborly 
indness  to  a  limited  number  of  consumptives, 
caught  the  public  eye  to  an  extent  far  beyond  our 
anticipations,  brinmng  letters  and  applications  from 
every  State  save  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  As  a  physician  of  many  years’  practise  I  knew 
tuberculosis  to  be  a  terrible  scourge  to  our  nation, 
but  until  the  past  winter  the  extent  of  the  sorrow 
and  misery  it  created  was  but  faintly  conceived. 
The  letters  reaching  us  from  parents  whose  sons 
and  daughters  were  afflicted,  from  wives  concerning 
their  husbands,  or  from  children  in  regard  to  their 
parents,  were  pathetic  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
the  fact  that  the  limitations  of  our  accommodations 
obliged  us  to  refuse  so  many  caused  us  indescribable 
sorrow.  If  the  correspondence  we  have  could  be 
read  by  millionaires  who  are  so  generously  giving 
large  sums  for  educational  purposes,  missionary 
work,  etc.,  I  am  sure  that  a  larger  interest  would 
be  created  in  stamping  out  this  plague,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  human  lives  might  be  saved. 

The  experiment  here,  ^sed  on  living  in  the  open 
air,  a  generous  diet,  regulated  exercise,  amusements, 
etc.,  proved  a  success.  The  improvement  in  a  few 
advanced  cases  was  remarkable.  Every  case  treated 
showed  a  gain  in  strength  and  general  health.  I  am 
satisfied  that  to  insure  the  greatest  success  small 
sanitariums,  the  number  of  patients  limited  to  one 
hundred,  will  prove  better  than  large  ones,  since 
home  comforts  are  more  easily  provided  in  the 
small  institution. 

Our  guests  were  quite  generally  a  cultured  class, 
refined,  social,  moral.  Their  desire  to  aid  one 
another,  their  pleasing  manners,  neat  and  tasteful 
attire  gave  the  camp  an  appearance  of  a  pleasure 
resort  rather  than  a  sanitarium.  Visitors  who 
dined  with  the  patients  could  hardly  realize  that  the 
laughing,  merry  party  at  the  table  were  invalids. 
One  visitor  from  New  York  on  depwirture  remarked 
that  he  saw  no  one  whom  he  would  class  as  an  in¬ 
valid  save  the  doctor  in  charge. 

Every  patient  we  had  was  induced  tor  come 
through  reading  your  magazine.  For  your  generous 
interest  accept  my  sincere  thanks. 

Narcoossee,  Fla.  Jno.  E.  Ennis,  M.D. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD 

Twelve  months  ago  in  this  department 
we  went  on  record  with  the  statement 
that  if  we  had  believed  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Lawson’s  attack  on  the  “  Big  Three  ”  Life- 
Insurance  Companies  was  not  based  on  truth, 
we  should  have  refused  to  print  a  line  of  it. 
In  view  of  the  recent  investigations  and  the 
startling  facts  that  have  been  disclosed,  it  will 
doubtless  interest  you  to  read  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  Christmas  issue  of  last  year: 

No  one  will  question  the  statement  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  have  been  a  tremendous  factor  for 
good.  Credit  for  having  prevented  an  immense 
amount  of  suffering  must  be  given  them  in  gener¬ 
ous  measure.  Consider  the  thousands  of  men,  im¬ 
provident  during  their  lives,  living  up  to  the  last 
penny  of  their  income,  whom  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  frightened,  or  driven,  or  cajoled,  or 
shamed,  or  reasoned  into  making  provision  for  their 
families  after  their  death.  When  we  tell  you  that 
we  felt  all  this,  and  more,  you  will  understand  what 
a  positive  shock  it  was  to  us  when  Mr.  Lawson 
began  his  attacks  upon  the  insurance  companies. 

We  wish  right  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  if 
we  believed  for  one  moment  that  by  publishing  what 
Mr.  Lawson  has  said  about  the  management  of  these 
great  corptorations  we  were  putting  in  jeopardy  a 
single  penny  of  the  policy-holder’s  money,  or  one 
drop  of  his  comfort,  or  his  family’s  comfort,  or  if 
we  thought  that  these  criticisms  would  be  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  noble  institution  of  life-insurance 
itself  in  which  we  so  thoroughly  believe,  we  should 
have  refused  to  print  a  line  on  the  subject.  We 
make  this  statement  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
what  it  means.  We  should  have  risked  a  break  with 
Mr.  Lawson  and  taken  the  consequences,  if  he  had 
not  given  us  unqualified  assurance  that  he  feels 
exactly  as  we  do,  and  has  the  soundest  reasons  for 
the  course  he  is  pursuing.  Mr.  Lawson  protests 
with  all  the  fire  and  vehemence  of  which  he  is  capable 
that  he  has  no  thought  but  for  the  interests  of  the 
policy-holders,  that  the  evils  which  he  intends  to 
point  out  are  full  of  menace,  that  by  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  now  and  forcing  a  change,  he  will  save 
millions  for  the  policy-holders  and  their  families 
from  untold  misery,  and  that  unless  the  evils  in 
question  are  corrected  very  soon  there  udll  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  gravest  calamity  that  has  ever  befallen 
tlus  country. 

We  have  gone  over  every  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Lawson,  fully  realizing  our  responsibility.  We  have 
gone  most  carefully  through  tne  mass  of  data  from 
which  he  has  drawn  his  facts.  We  ask  all  policy¬ 
holders  to  be  the  judges;  let  them  read  the  statements 
and  go  on  their  way  as  if  they  had  not  read  them 
until  the  case  is  complete  and  each  side  has  had  a 
hearing. 


This  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  this  sub¬ 
ject.  If  Everybody’s  Magazine  can  have  a  part 
in  righting  what  seems  to  be  a  great  wrong,  it  will 
begin  to  be  worthy  of  its  name,  and  whatever  re¬ 
sponsibility  may  be  incurred  in  facing  and  forcing 
the  issue  we  shall  cheerfully  shoulder,  knowing  that 
in  doing  so  we  are  having  a  part  in  averting  a  cri.sis 
which  would  bring  untold  misery  to  millions  of 
people. 

THE  SEARCH  REWARDED 

For  nearly  three  years  now,  ever  since  we 
bought  Everybody’s  Magazine,  we  have 
been  watching  and  searching  for  an  American 
serial  by  an  American  writer  upon  a  live 
American  subject.  Our  patience  and  our 
persistent  effort  have  been  rewarded.  At  last 
we  have  found  just  what  we  have  searched  for 
so  long.  The  author  is  Rex  E.  Beach.  The 
story  is  “The  Spoilers,”  which  begins  in  this 
number  on  page  766;  and  the  setting  is 
Alaska  at  the  height  of  the  gold-fever. 

Mr.  Beach  has  written  several  powerful 
short  stories  of  Alaska.  This,  we  believe,  is 
his  first  novel.  He  will  not  claim  that  it  is  a 
perfect  piece  of  work.  VVe  shall  not  claim 
that  it  is  the  novel  of  the  year,  nor  make  any 
other  extravagant  clain^.  But  if  you  have 
any  confidence  in  our  judgment  as  to  what  is 
worth  reading,  you  will  dip  into  this  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  Mr.  Beach’s  serial  far  enough  at 
least  to  get  the  flavor.  The  story  goes  with  a 
rush  like  the  rush  to  the  Klondike.  It  is  big 
with  the  primitive  passions  of  men  who  are 
braving  all  kinds  of  death  in  a  country  where 
the  rifle  is  law  and  executioner. 

What  most  recommended  this  serial  to  us 
after  the  vivid  elemental  strokes  through  it 
was  the  fact  that  the  characters  do  not  belong 
to  some  ancient  period  or  some  foreign 
country.  Mr.  Beach  has  taken  real  incidents 
for  the  framework  of  his  story- — daring,  dra¬ 
matic  incidents — and  woven  them  through 
with  a  strenuous  love-tale  which  he  leads 
out  of  many  vicissitudes  to  a  splendid  climax. 
We  wish  you  could  know  Mr.  Beach.  Some¬ 
how  you  feel  that  such  a  story  belongs  to  him. 
He  spent  several  years  up  there  in  Alaska, 
having  been  among  the  first  to  catch  the 
gold-fever.  There  is  none  of  the  pink  tea 
about  him,  you  may  be  sure;  he  looks  an  ideal 
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pioneer — young,  big,  brawTiy,  built  like  Her¬ 
cules,  but  with  that  quick,  warm  humanity 
that  seems  to  belong  to  big  men.  Mr.  Beach 
will  write  bigger  stories  than  this  first  one  of 
his.  But  this  one  has  something  that  his 
others  may  not  have.  There  is  a  strength 
and  rugged  beauty  about  less  polished  things 
which  appeal,  we  believe,  to  Americans.  We 
have  pleasure  in  commending  to  you  the  first 
great  story  by  Rex  E.  Beach. 

A  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE  TO  YOUR 
FRIEND 

About  this  time  you  are  beginning  to  think 
of  a  desirable  present  that  you  could  send  to 
some  friend.  Last  year  we  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  year’s  subscription  to  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine  would  be  a  most  acceptable 
Christmas  gift,  as  the  twelve  numbers  would 
be  a  monthly  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness. 

There  were  many  thousands  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  approved  of  the  idea  and  subscribed 
on  behalf  of  their  friends,  each  of  whom  on 
Christmas  morning  received  a  card  announc¬ 
ing  the  gift.  The  card,  which  is  at  our  readers’ 
disposal  again  this  year,  is  beautifully  printed 
.in  colors  and  in  addition  to  the  announcement, 
printed  below,  bears  an  attractive  design. 


We  haven’t  tried  to  reprint  here  this  de¬ 
sign,  as  black  and  white  would  give  only  a 
faint  impression  of  its  beauty  in  colors,  but 
we  think  your  friend  will  take  almost  as  much 
pleasure  in  getting  it  as  we  did  in  preparing  it 
and  telling  you  about  it. 

We  would  ask  you  to  write  very  plainly  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
you  wish  the  magazine  sent,  enclosing  $1.50 
for  each  subscription.  If  you  wish  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  a  number  of  your  friends,  please 
be  careful  that  all  the  names  and  addresses, 
plainly  wTitten,  are  enclosed  in  the  letter  in 
which  you  send  the  money,  so  that  your 
friends  will  surely  get  the  card  on  Christmas 
Day  announcing  your  gift. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  readers  of 
Everybody’s  Magazine  have  grown  into 
such  an  enormous  family  during  th^e  last  year, 
we  like  to  feel  that  there  is  still  among  us  the 
sense  of  kinship  that  comes  of  hopes  and  aims 
in  common,  and  plans  and  successes  shared 
together. 

We  shall  expect  the  pleasure  of  your  com¬ 
pany  for  another  twelve  months,  during  which 
we  venture  to  predict  that  you  will  find  month 
by  month  that  Everybody’s  Magazine, 
while  perhaps  tp  some  a  luxury,  is  to  you 
a  necessity. 


m . . . . . 

Requests 

The  Ridgway-Tiiayer  Company* 

TO  ANNOUNCE  TO  YOU  THAT 

Evehtbody*’s  Magazine  will  be  sent  to  you  kok  one  y*eah 

COMMENCING  WITH  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 
The  Publishebs 

BEG  TO  JOIN  THE  DONOB  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  THE  BECIPIENT 
OF  THE  TWELY'E  NUMBERS 
WILL  RECEIVE  FROM  THEM  THE  SAME  EN.TOY'MENT 
THAT  PROMPTED  THE  GIFT 
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humanity.  While  it  is  unwise  to  expect  too 
much  from  one's  brethren  and  comrades, 
surely  he  is  false  to  his  race  instinct  who  says 
“  All  men  are  liars.”  To  renounce  one’s  faith 
in  human  nature  because  one  individual  has 
proved  false  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  refuse  to 
cross  streets  because  some  one  had  been  killed 
by  a  passing  vehicle.  One  might  as  well  call 
marriage  a  failure  because  some  men  and 
women  have  secured  divorces.  In  my  long 
and  wide  experience  with  men,  treachery  has 
ever  proved  the  exception — honesty  the  rule 
— save  indeed  in  that  comparatively  limited 
area,  “  hnancialdom,”  where  the  rule  is  re¬ 
versed.  And  it  is  no  practise  of  square  deal¬ 
ing  to  hit  below  the  belt  when  one’s  opponent 
fouls.  This,  my  readers,  is  no  doctrine  of 
idealism  but  the  logical  finding  of  an  incident¬ 
ful  life.  .\nd  let  me  warn  you — because  at 
this  moment  your  ears  are  assailed  by  the  cries 
of  bad  men  being  toppled  from  high  places, 
do  not  conclude  that  the  world  is  worse  than 
it  was  in  the  period  before  they  had  been  ex¬ 
posed.  Our  body  politic  has  its  fevers  and 
eruptions  as  the  body  physical  has,  and  in 
cleansing  the  blood  of  corruption  what  wonder 
if  ulcers  show  themselves  on  the  surface.  The 
thief  at  his  thieving  is  noiseless.  The  money¬ 
changer  in  the  temple  screens  his  tainted  traf¬ 
ficking  from  the  worshipers’  eyes.  Silently 
the  vulture  battens  on  the  carcass.  But  inter¬ 
fere  between  any  of  these  and  his  prey  and 
the  air  is  filled  with  vengeful  cries  and  the 
flapping  of  wings,  with  protestations  from  out- 
rag^  respectability  and  the  clamor  of  vice  in 
the  open. 

No,  I  lost  no  faith  in  human  nature  because 
I  had  been  the  instrument  of  a  Judas,  but  I 
did  determine  that  Judas  should  disgorge  if  I 
could  make  him.  I  voiced  my  indignation 
through  the  press  in  a  series  of  advertisements 
that  all  who  were  in  stocks  remember  to  this 
day.  I  tried  to  put  on  paper  all  the  pent- 
up  poison  that  had  been  generated  from  the 
day  of  the  Amalgamated  flotation,  and  I 
succeeded.  My  enemies  chuckled  because 
they  were  sure  I  should  be  railroaded  to  jail 
for  libel,  and  my  friends  grieved  that  I  had 


lost  my  head.  I  painted  “Standard  Oil,” 
Rogers,  and  Rockefeller  in  nineteen  different 
shades  of  black,  yellow,  and  red,  but  nothing 
worse  befell  than  a  reprimand  from  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Then  the  master  of  “Standard 
Oil”  again  displayed  his  marvelous  ability 
to  make  live  men  look  like  chloroformed 
monkeys.  He  demanded  that  I  in  all  fairness 
listen  to  his  argument.  '  I  listened,  for  ap¬ 
peals  to  my  fairness  find  me  weak.  This  is 
how  he  explained  what  had  happened: 

“  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  business 
to  make  money  and  found  yourself  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  market  with  your  enemies 
rampant  on  the  other  and  with  power  in  your 
hands  to  turn  the  tables?  Would  you  forego 
your  chance  and  allow  them  to  profit  while 
you  lost,  or  would  you  do  the  thing  that  was 
best  for  your  own  interests?  Suppose  you 
had  decided  to  act  and  it  happened  that  you 
had  an  associate  whose  interest  stood  in  the 
way,  and  that  associate  was  such  a  peculiar 
chap  that  at  the  first  intimation  of  'what  you 
were  attempting  he  would  surely  rush  to  the 
courts  and  balk  your  plans  or  let  out  a  public 
yell,  which  woidd  more  than  balk  it,  what 
would  you  do?  Not  what  would  you  do, 
Lawson,  as  Lawson,  but  if  you  were  a  free 
business  man  who  believed  his  own  interests 
came  before  others’?  Would  you  not  do 
just  what  I  have  done,  and  then  come  to 
your  associate  and  say,  ‘What  are  your 
losses?  Name  them,  and  you  shall  have  my 
check  for  them.’  ” 

'Unimpeachable  logic.  Mr.  Rogers  had 
phrased  the  Wall  Street  point  of  view — the 
creed  of  the  dollar  idolater,  the  first  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  worship  of  gold.  To 
Almighty  Dollar  he  had  sacrificed  the  truth 
and  his  honor — but  how  richly  he  had  been 
recompensed.  He  had  been  compelled  to 
deceive  his  friend,  but  why  should  a  meddle¬ 
some  fellow  who  could  not  keep  his  mouth 
shut  be  allowed  to  interfere  between  him  and 
great  profits?  If  the  friend  had  possessed  a 
proper  business  sense,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  deceive  him.  The  lie  had  cost 
his  friend  millions — well,  the  millions  should 
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be  made  up,  and  mure.  What  else  could  be 
demanded  of  a  free  business  man? 

All  human  relations  are  somewhere  based 
on  observance  of- the  laws  of  the  game.  The 
value  jsf  the  cards’must  be  considered  before 
one  can  play  whist.  Men  must  have  certain 
debnitions  in  common  before  they  can  do 
business  together.  To  one  who  argued  as 
Mr.  Rogers  did,  there  was  no  reply  but 
acquiescence.  One  might  as  well  preach 
gentleness  to  a  Cossack  or  the  golden  rule 
to  a  second-story  m::ir  as  ex|>lain  the  im¬ 
morality  of  such  treachery  to  one  capable  of 
justifying  it  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  I 
had  been  tricked  only  because,!  believed 
Rogers  was  playing  the  game  squarely.  My 
faith  and  loyalty  ^d  be^  the  instruments 
of  my  betrayal.  . 

But  I  would  have  none  of  the  blood  money. 
That  I  should  have  my  losses  made  up  to  me — 
I  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  others  losing 
millions — ^was  nauseating.  -  Indignantly  I 
spumed  the  proposition.  You  know  the  old 
argument,  my  readers.  One  of  Wall  Street’s 
famous  operators  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  put  it  into  the  financial  text-books. 

V Deacon”  .Daniel  Drew,  a  leader  in  the 
early  seventies,  was  working  up  his  great 
Northwest  Railroad  comer.  He  needed  lots 
of  outside  buying  at  the  top  just  before  the 
collapse,  and  so  shuffled  his  cards  that  his 
pastor  came  to  him  one  day  and  said: 

.“My  dear  deacon,  I  never  speculate,  but  I 
have  about  $10,000  saved  up,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  from  some  of  the  flock  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  your  stock  would  be  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment.  I  could  turn  the  $10,000  into  $20,000, 
which  would  make  me  very  happy,  but  I  can 
take  no  risks.  Do  you  consider  it  sure?” 

“Absolutely.  Go  ahead,  and  if  by  any 
chance  you  lose  I  will  make  good  the  loss.” 

“  But,  my  dear  deacon,  if  it  is  really  as  good 
as  that,  why  is  it  not  safe  for  me  to  mortgage 
my  real  estate  and  invest  $20,000?” 

“  It  is,”  said  the  wily  deacon,  and  the  pastor 
made  his  investment.  Shortly  the  collapse 
came,  and,  panic-stricken,  ffle  clergyman 
rushed  into  “Deacon”  Drew’s  office. 

“Deacon,  I  am  mined  1”  he  gasped,  as  he 
sank  into  a  chair.  “  What  shall  I  do? ” 

“Well,  what  have  you  done?”  asked  the 
good  “deacon.” 

“I  not  only  invested  my  $20,000,  as  I  said, 
but  as  it  was  so  safe  I  had  my  wife  borrow 
$20,000  more  from  her  people,  and  now,  even 
if  you  repay  me  the  $20,000  you  promised, 
I  am  practically  mined.” 


The  “deacon”  drew  out  his  check-book 
and  filling  out  one  of  the  bits  of  paper,  passed 
it  over  to  the  clergyman. 

“My  dear  Mr.  - — ,  there  is  the  $40,000 
you  lost  and  $10,000  for  interest.  Don’t- 
thank  me.  I  know  how  you  feel,  but  take  my 
advice:  Never  make  any  more  investments  of 
that  kind.” 

The  clergj-man  took  the  check,  was  profuse 
in  his  thanks,  but  still  lingered. 

“^Tiat’s  the  trouble?”  said  the  old  leader 
of  W’all  Street.  “Isn’t  the  check  large 
enough?”  .  /  *  • 

“Large  enough?  Deacon  Drew,  your 
generosity  is  princely,  but  I  have  a  terrible 
confession  to  make.  When  you  told  me^how 
safe  that  investment  was  I  told  the  cohgr^a- 
tion,  and  they  are  to  have  a  meeting  in  the 
vestry,  to-night,  and  have,  asked  me  to  attend, 
and - ”  '  ' 

“Hold  up  right  there!”  snapped  thj  good 
“d^con.”  _  “I .  guaranteed  you,  -not  , the 
congregaUonl” 

It  is  a  'matter  of  financial  histor}'  that  the 
congregation’s  losses  amounted  to  $650,000. 

The  loss  of  my  private  fortune  in  the 
.Amalgamated  disaster  hardly  concerns  this 
narrative,  but  that  my  readers  may  know 
the  cost  to  me  of  that  one  act  of  H.  H. 
Rogers  and  the  “System,”  I  may  say,  the 
‘tmth  is  that  I  lost  directly-  and  in'direcUy 
considerably  over  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 
I  took  my  loss — a  loss  greater  than  any  man 
could  recoup  in  a  lifetime,  save  through  the 
magic  agency  of  frenzied  finance.  I  shall 
never  recoup  it,  for  I  have  done  forever  with 
the  cards  and  counters  of  that  game.  For 
a  time  it  looked  as  though  I  might  not  be 
able  to  pull  through,  but  after  an  interval  of 
indecision  and  mortification — inevitable  ef¬ 
fects  of  so  fierce  a  blow — I  shut  out  all 
thoughts  of  the  past,  and  grimly  looking 
ahead,  pushed  out  into  the  open  market, 
and  in  a  series  of  fair  and  fortunate  opera¬ 
tions  contrived  to  gain  the  millions  necessary 
to  ballast  and  steady  my  craft.  I  squared 
up  and  began  that  process  of  making  over 
my  ambitions  which  is  the  bitterest  ordeal 
to  which  an  active  and  imaginative  man  can 
subject  himself.  Heaven  help  the  dreamer 
of  dreams  who,  for  the  soul  torture  he  must 
suffer  when  he  sits  on  the  banks  of  his  dream 
lake  and  sees  the  wreckage  of  his  fair  ven¬ 
ture  the  plaything  of  wanton  breeze  and 
aimless  wave,  has  never  found  the  solitary 
anodyne — philosophy.  Relentlessly  I  put 
out  of  my  thoughts  the  vision  of  the  great 
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copper  triumph  with  which  I  had  so  long 
lived,  and  repeating  to  myself  “What  will  it 
matter  a  thousand  years  hence?”  plunged 
into  the  task  to  whiA  my  life  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  devoted — the  development  of  my 
Remedy — the  Remedy  which  I  believe  when 
fully  accepted  will  render  forever  impossible 
a  repetition  of  the  evils  that  I  have  in  this 
long-drawn-out  history  depicted.  By  the 
magic  of  that  elixir  was  hope  revived.  Glow¬ 
ing  with  the  stimulus  of  a  new  purpose,  I 
could  easily  have  persuaded  myself  that  my 
experience  had  b^n  worth  the  terrific  price 
it  had  exacted  of  me,  but  for  the  wrecks  that 
day  by  day  I  had  to  bump  into — the  wrecks 
of  those  unfortunates"  who -had  gone  down 
under  thdr,.  losses;  '  But'  for  ' these  detdictsi 
and  the  awful  memories  ■  that  their ’battered 
hulls  and  broken 'masts  reVivdl  in-me,*^  !  might 
have  fdt  that  Rogers  and  Rockefeller  had 
•really  tenefitedi-rather  than’injufed^me.  •■'  • 


The  rumor  machines  megaphoned  through¬ 
out  the  land -that'Anaalgamated- had- recov-; 
ered  its  old  strength,  that  new  ore  had  been 
discovered  in  its  mines,  that  its  earning  ca¬ 
pacity  had  been  increased  through  new  proc¬ 
esses  of  ore  extraction,  and  that  those  who 
wished  to  make  money  had  better  get  aboard. 
To  add  reality  to  these  reports,  dividends 
were  gradually  increased — to  three  per  cent 
first;  then  four;  now  five.  As  I  write,  the 
press  and  the  army  of  Wall  Street  touts 
provided  by  the  Boston  “News  Bureau”  are 
busily  engaged  in  a  new  cam{>aign,  the  slogan 
of  which  is  that  Amalgamated  is  really  earning 
seventeen  per  cent.  Under  this  stimulus  the 
stock  has  shot  up  until  it  is  now  quoted  at 
<  84  or  thereabouts  and  has  even  been  manipn 
ulated  to  89.  •  The  siren  voices  are  whisper¬ 
ing  tha‘t  it  will  shortly  jump  to  150'  or  200. 
While  all  this  has  been  taking  place  the  price 
of-  the  metal  has  be«i '  steadily  .pushed  up 
from*  its  lowvlevel  of  eleven -cents  until  it  is 


CHAPTER  XXX 

' ;  :  ;  *  f  1  r  »  :  , . »  • 

.  -  *  THE-EI«>  43F  'AMALGAMA'TED  i  ' 

,tTftiGHT’liefe,'lMore  beginhing-to.tie‘'th"e-fa"^ 
.'ends*  of'my-tale*4^oidie‘.linbt:wth  ivlji(5i?aV 
such' skeins  should  terminate,‘’briefly-and  con- 
a^lyd'Vvill  ran'-Ainhlgftirtat^»oeit'tb'’a'<finish 
and  leave  it.'  ‘  . 

After  the  first  cut  of  the  dividends  from 
eight  to.  six  per  cent  Mr.  Rogers  continued 
to  rain  blows  on  our  unfortunate  structure. 
Standing  by  at  each  directors’  meeting  with 
his  one-man-rule  ax,  he  relentlessly  smashed 
at  it.  Dividends  were  dropped  from  six  to 
five,  then  toioiu:,  three,  and  even  two  per  cent. 
At  that  low  point,  the  rumor  machine  prophe¬ 
sied  that  after  the  next  meeting  there  would 
be  no  fiHiher  returns  to  stockholders.  Nor 
were  reasons  ever  assigned  for  these  auto- 
actions  of  the  directors.  Never  until 


now  again'seventeen  cents,  and  the  same  touts 
are  busy  .with  assurances  that  the  metol  is 
6n '  its  w;ay -to  .  twenty— ^ven  to  twenty-five 
,  cents -per -pound.'  -  '  i  i .  .  *..  .  :  • 

i  ■  Stop  "there,  rny  roacjer— ^yaujireabout  to  say. . 
r  thaf.'Edl’this’is  inCre^iWel  ’» Wfia't.incxedible?.', 
^.THat  the^i^pla  ^ulidd'  alliccKibemsdi’^to .  be  * 
hocused  by  such  obvious  fiim-fiamming;  that 
^tHe'  flhn-flanamers' should  -dare '.'repeat  theiz. 
tricks,  or  that'  the  press  and  the  authorities 
should  sit  silently  by  while  such  a  barefaced 
fraud  is  being  exploited?  How  little  you 
know  the  temper  of  a  country  that  consumes 
annually 'gold  bricks  enough  to 'furnish  gilt 
paving  for  a  new  Jerusalem!  Perhaps,  you 
say,  the  black  hull  has  been  disguised  under 
white  paint,  and  a  new  crew  mans  the  old 
pirate.  Not  so — the  “Jolly  Roger”  flies  at 
the  mizzen  peak  and  it  is  Captain  Kidd — I 
mean  Rogers — on  the  bridge.  Chief  mate 
William  Rockefeller  stands  handy  by,  and 
all  the  other  cutthroats  are  at  their  familiar 


a  few  months  ago  was  there  published  a 
statement  of  even  the  resources  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  Its  earnings  or  expenditiues,  the 
retmms  from  its  subsidiary  companies,  have 
never  been  disclosed.  Under  the  compulsion 
of  this  brutal  jxtlicy  Amalgamated  declined, 
steadily  falling  until  it  reached  33.  After 
every  man  and  woman  owning  a  share  of  this 
curs^  stock  had  been  tortured  to  the  last  turn 
of  the  screw — to  the  last  vibration  of  the  rack 
— after  the  last  victim  had  dropped  his  last 
share  into  the  relentless  maw  of  26  Broad¬ 
way,  the  siren  song  began  again  to  be  heard. 


stations.  Unaccoimtable,  you  repeat,  that 
any  wary  merchantman  should  peep  out  of 
harbor  while  this  buccaneer  is  in  the  offing. 
My  dear  readers,  it  is  a  credulous  and  a  cruel 
world.  As  long  as  some  men  have  that  which 
other  men  want,  there  will  be  spoilers  and 
victims;  and  dead  flies  tell  no  tales  of  spider¬ 
webs.  The  fire  is  ever  an  enticement  to  the 
unbumed  child  and  even  blistered  finger-tips 
are  not  proof  against  a-  I-must-try-it-once- 
more  fascination.  Amalgamated  spreads  its 
toils  for  new  hordes  of  dollar-owners,  relying 
on  the  lures  that  have  proved  so  efficient  in 
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the  past  to  bait  its  trap.  These  lures  are  the 
old  stories  of  surplus  millions  leaned  by  good 
management  to  be  distributed  among  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  Rogers  and  Rockefeller,  or  noble  divi¬ 
dends  to  be  conferred  on  faithful  stockholders 
by  these  philanthropists  who  are  in  the  copper 
business  only  for  the  benefit  of  their  genera¬ 
tion.  Read  the  Wall  Street  gossip  and  the 
“News  Bureaus”  for  other  inducements. 
Signs  multiply  that  Juggernaut  is  at  hand. 
Already  the  shrewdest  Wall  Street  men  are 
asking,  “  Who  is  the  mysterious  seller  of  Amal¬ 
gamated  ?  ” — for  on  strong  days  when  buyers 
appear  in  the  market  there  is  ever  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  stock  from  some  mysterious 
source.  Again  one  learns  in  the  haunts  of 
finance  that  all  who  care  to  buy  Amalgamated 
can  borrow  on  it  close  to  the  market  at  the 
National  City  Bank. 

But  the  coming  disaster  will  differ  in  one 
salient  feature  from  that  which  I  have  so 
fully  described — it  has  been  fully  flagged  and 
red-lantemed.  Fcr  eighteen  months  past  I 
have  advertised  the  coming  slaughter,  and 
those  who  are  caught  cannot  claim  sympathy 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  run  into  an 
open  switch. 

Before  passing  on  to  my  closing  chapter, 
where  I  treat  of  the  “  smuggers  ”  of  “  Frenzied 
Finance,”  let  me  say  here:  Not  once  in  all 
the  years  I  have  taken  my  readers  through, 
not  once  at  the  threshold  of  the  fiendish 
crimes  the  “System”  has  committed,  was 
there  a  pause  for  fear  that  the  law,  God’s  or 
man’s,  would  interfere  to  stop  the  plunder¬ 
ing  or  compel  restitution.  Not  once  in  all 
those  years,  though  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  and  the  bench  and  the  halls  of  legis¬ 
lation  billions  of  words  wrere  thundered — 
words,  words,  words — declaring  the  rights  of 
man,  the  equality  of  the  people,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  eadi  and  every  one  of  us,  did  these 
dollar  fiends  give  any  more  heed  to  the  organ¬ 
ized  powers  that  are  supposed  to  rule  in 
America  than  if  they  had  b^n  czars  or  sultans 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  bom  slaves. 

I  have  shown  quite  fully  the  method  of 
this  robbery.  I  shall  condude  the  chapter 
by  demonstrating  how  adroitly  “  Standard 
Oil  ”  organizes  itself  to  go  alwut  escaping 
the  consequences  of  its  iniquities;  how  it 
preserves  the  proceeds  of  its  robberies  against 
the  emergency  when  its  victims,  awaken^  to  a 
realization  of  the  fraud  practised  upon  them, 
shall  seek  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  law. 

At  the  time  of  the  Amalgamated  flotation, 
there  were  upon  the  statute-books  of  nearly 


all  the  States  laws  which  in  effect  decreed  that  . 
the  promoters  of  such  a  crime  as  had  just 
been  committed  could  be  held  responsible 
for  the  profits  derived  therefrom,  and  that  any 
stockholder  could  sue  the  plunderers  under 
the  name  of  the  corporation  _and  compel 
restitution. 

This  was  the  law  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
in  which  Amalgamated  was  spawns,  but  in 
his  greedy  haste  to  seize  the  millions  he  be¬ 
held  in  prosp>ect,  Mr.  Rogers  did  not  let  such 
futile  obstades  as  the  statutes  of  a  sovereign 
State  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  After 
the  cut  in  the  Amalgamated  dividend,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  attendant  terrible  losses  in  this 
and  other  dishonest  corporation  schemes,  the 
public  had  one  of  those  passing  spasms  of 
resentment  against  the  class  that  had  plun¬ 
dered  them,  and  one  consequence  was  an 
agitation  against  the  promoters  of  great  cor- 
{K)ration  -swindles. 

Rogers  was  well  aware  that  he  had 
seriously  infringed  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  corporation  law  in  the  flotation 
of  Amalgamated  and  he  resolved  to  insure 
himself  against  consequences.  Cunningly  he 
made  this  newly  aroused  resentment  the 
instrument  of  his  salvation.  Without  any 
warning  the  legislative  halls  of  New  Jersey 
became  the  camping-ground  of  a  horde  of 
strenuous  reformers,  who  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  purging  of  the  State 
of  all  grafting  corporations  and  the  passing  of 
laws  which  would  make  it  forever  impossible 
for  any  corporation  grafter  to  use  New  Jersey 
charters  in  its  plundering  schemes.  A  band 
of  press-agents  sent  out  broadcast  the  welcome 
news  that  New  Jersey,  which  had  been  the 
home  of  trusts  and  thieving  corporations,  was 
to  take  the  initiative  against  all  such.  Every 
day  drafts  of  coming  new  laws  were  promul¬ 
gated.  It  seemed  as  though  virtue  was  to  be 
finally  triumphant  and  the  world  turned  right 
side  up.  This  farce  was  kept  up  until  ♦he 
eyes  of  financialdom  tired  and  shifted  to  otnei 
objects.  Thereupon  the  following  law  was 
railroaded  through  the  Legislature,  and  in 
April,  1903,  was  put  upon  the  statute-books. 
The  calliopean  press-agents  threw  their  hats 
into  the  air  and  caused  praises  to  be  shouted 
in  the  press  that  henceforward  the  seal  of 
New  Jersey  on  a  stock  would  be  proof  positive 
that  it  had  received  its  baptism  in  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  full  value.  Here  is  the  measure: 

“  .\ny  director,  oflScer,  promoter,  or  other  agent  of 
any  corporation  organized  or  existing  under  the  laws 
of  this  State,  who  shall  have  heretofore  made  or  re- 
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ceived,  or  who  shall  hereafter  make  or  receive,  while 
acting  in  such  capacity,  any  bonus,  profit,  or  reward 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  out  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction  for  or  with  such  corporation,  without 
disclosure  of  the  fact  of  such  bonus,  profit,  or  re¬ 
ward  to  the  corporation,  and  without  obtaining  its 
approval  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  such  corooration 
for  the  amount  or  value  of  suclv  bonus,  profit,  or  re¬ 
ward  for  and  during  the  period  of  four  years  from  and 
after  the  making  or  receipt  of  the  same  and  not  after¬ 
ward,  and  an  action  shall  lie  on  behalf  of  such  cor¬ 
poration,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  to  recover  such 
bonus,  profit,  or  reward,  or  the  \^ue  thereof,  or  for  an 
account  with  respect  thereto,  at  any  time  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  said  period  of  four  years,  hut  not  afterward. 

“This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately,  but  shall 
not  affect  any  action  or  proceeding  pen^ng  in  any 
court  at  the  time  it  takes  effect,  or  any  right  of  any 
corporation,  or  of  any  stockholder,  against  any  such 
dirKtor,  oflBcer,  promoter,  or  other  agent,  under  ex¬ 
isting  law,  provided  action  thereon  be  commenced  with¬ 
in  six  months  after  this  act  takes  effect." 

That  my  readers  unversed  in  law  or  cor¬ 
porations  may  properly  understand  the  above, 
I  will  translate  it  into  every-day  language, 
point  its  moral,  and  explain  its  purpose: 

“Whereas,  Rogers,  Rockefeller,  Stillman, 
‘Standard  Oil,’  etc.,  just  four  years  ago  com¬ 
mitted  acts  by  which  the  unlawfuT  transfer 
of  $36,000,000  of  the  people’s  money  was 
made  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  into  their 
own;  and 

“  W'hereas,  The  people  received  absolutely 
nothing  in  return  for  this  vast  sum;  and 

“Whereas,  Rogers,  Rockefeller,  Stillman, 
‘Standard  Oil’  &  Co.  may  be  called  upon 
through  the  courts  at  any  tirfte  to  refund  said 
$36,000,000;  and 

“  Whereas,  They  can  never  feel  safe  from 
the  danger  of  such  suit, 

“  Now,  therefore,  be  it  understood  that  this 
law  forever  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
people  who  were  plundered  to  compel  restitu- 
(Mr.  Lawson’s  story  of  “Frenzied  Finance 


tion,  unless  by  some  mishap  those  who  have 
been  plundered  should  during  the  next  six 
months  discover  the  trick  £hat  has  been 
played  upon  them  and  bring  suit — ^a  very  im¬ 
probable  thing.” 

I  thought  I  was  keeping  fairly  well  posted 
on  the  different  happenings  coimected  with 
Amalgamated.  In  a  general  way  I  knew 
about  proceedings  in  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature,  but  exactly  what  this  partic^r  law 
portended  and  included,  I  did  not  suspect,  nor 
did  any  one  of  the  thousands  in  Wadi  Street 
who  make  the  study  of  such  affairs  their  busi¬ 
ness.  There  wais  one  man,  however,  a  man 
with  a  national  reputation  for  flagging  all 
hurrying  corporation  affairs,  who  had  his  eye 
out  for  the  Rogers  speciad,  and  sixty  days  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  he  sent 
the  Maister  of  “  Standard  Oil  ”  one  of  his  most 
politely  worded  notices  which  hinted  gently 
but  immistakably  that  if  said  Rogers  did  not 
“do  certain  things”  within  thirty  days,  etc., 
etc. — but  this  would  make  another  chapter  to 
my  tale,  which  I  have  already  given  notice  is 
to  end  on  schedule  time,  so  my  readers  must 
forego  almost  ais  luridly  interesting  a  yam  as 
that  which  I  told  in  connection  with  the  court 
scene  in  Delaware. 

Sufl&ce  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Rogers  promptly 
“did,”  and  that  the  six  months  passed  without 
any  one  else  opening  a  switch  or  loosening  a 
rail.  To-day  chapter  182  of  the  General  Laws 
of  New  Jersey  for  1903  stands  out  as  a  fit  head¬ 
stone  to  mark  the  grave  of  the  hopes  of  the 
thousands  who  were  robbed  in  Amalgamated. 

At  this  headstone  I  will  leave  the  story  of 
Amalgamated  and  pass  on  to  one  that  marks 
the  last  resting-place  of  its  side-partner  in 
crime,  deception,  and  trickery.  Bay  State  Gas. 

’  will  be  continued  in  the  January  number.) 
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To  Policy-Holders  in  American  Life-Insurance  Companies, 
Particularly  those  of  the  New  York  and  Mutual 


The  time  for  talk  about  the  life-insurance 
evil  is  at  an  end.  It  is  now  the  moment 
for  action. 

I  told  of  the  life-insurance  plundering  and 
pointed  to  the  plunderers  at  a  time  when  the 
grafters  who  now  stand  exposed  were  secure* 
and  serene  in  their  high  places. 


I  have  kept  after  them  aU  these  months, 
until  to-day  they  stand  convicted  before  all 
the  world,  and  their  greed  and  hypocrisy  are 
bywords  among  men.  Three  things  more 
remain  to  do: 

1 .  To  take  the  companies  out  of  the  control  of 
the  grafters  and  turn  them  over  to  honest  men; 
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2.  To  compel  complete  restitution,  and, 

3.  To  enforce  full  punishment. 

All  other  things  can  wait. 

These  three  things  must  be  got  at  now. 
These  accomplished,  all  other  reforms  will 
follow,  perforce. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  bring  about  these 
three  things: 

One-half  of  all  policy-holders  must  turn 
their  proxies  over  to  a  common  center. 

This  is  the  only  practical  course.  Other 
attempts  to  better  the  situation  will  but  con¬ 
fuse  the  millions  of  pwlicy-holders. 

Knowing  this,  the  insurance  grafters,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cuttlefish  practise,  are  clouding 
the  waters  with  threats  and  suggestions  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  frightening  pdlicy-holdere 
into  remaining  inactive,  as  they  have  been 
during"  the  past  twenty  years. 

So  the  battle  is  now  joined,  and  the  align¬ 
ment  is  as  clear  as  that  between  honesty  and 
theft.  On  one  side  are  those  who  have  been 
tricked,  robbed,  and  insulted.  On  the  other 
are  those  who  have  done  the  tricking,  robbing, . 
and  the  insulting.  On'one  side  are  the  policy¬ 
holders;  on  the  other,  the  grafters  who  have 
fattened  off  the  policy-holders.  j 

•  The  intei^ts'  of  all*  policy-holdere  are 
identical.  The  interests  of  all  grafters  are  the 
same. 

Every  policy-holder  desires  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  that  now  on 
hand  which  belongs  to  him;  to  secure  the 
return  to  him  of  that  of  which  he  has  been 
robbed;  to  prevent  future  robbery,  and  to  pun¬ 
ish  those  who  have  robbed  him  in  the  past. 

Unified  action  of  policy-holders  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  their  turning  over  their 
proxies  to  a  common  center. 

It  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  the 
grafter  that  he  prevent  the  policy-holder 
from  doing  this  one  vitally  essential  thing. 

He  dares  not  do  that  which  will  openly 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  policy¬ 
holder. 

Therefore  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to 
trickery.  He  is  exhausting  his  resources, 
first,  to  secure  by  h(x>k  or  crook  as  many 
proxies  as  possible;  next,  to  confuse  the 
policy-holder  by  clouding  the  issue  so  that 
he  shall  not  know  to  whom  to  send  his  proxy. 

Policy-holders  should  b^r  in  mind  that  the 
grafters  now  in  control  of  the  companies  are 
best  equipped  to  secure  proxies,  for  they  alone 
have  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  millions 
of  men  insured. 

However,  if  there  were  one  central  place 


to  which  it  could  be  agreed  that  all  pcdicy- 
holders  had  best  send  their  proxies,  though 
the  combined  insurance  grafters  would  con¬ 
centrate  their  fire  against  it,  still  it  would  be 
a  rallying  ground  for  the  hosts  of  honesty. 

Let  us  consider  if  there  is  not  a  conunon 
center  around  winch  policy-hedders  can  rally, 
a  common  center  so  well  identified  that  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  policy-holders’  mis¬ 
taking  it. 

Because  of  my  personal  work  during  the 
past  eighteen  mon^s  I  have  earned  the  right 
to  say  to  American  policy-holders: 

You  are  absolutely  assured  that  if  your 
proxy  is  sent  to  me  it  will  not  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  voted  in  the  interest;  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  any  of  the  convicted  grafters.  ’■ 

You  are  ab^lutely  assured,  because  of 
conditions  already  stipulated  on  the  proxy,' 
that  it  will  be  voted  for  men  selected  by  the 
most  representative  committee  of  honest  and 
conscientious  public  men  that  can  be  got 
together. 

Assuming  this  conceded,  for.  it. is  absolute¬ 
ly  logical  that  I  be  fairly  considered  such 
a  common  center,  I  have  made  a  call  on  all 
.  p>olicy-holders  for  proxies. 

1  might  ‘have'  hesitated  'longer  to  prpee^ 
so  boldly  ill  this  matter  had  it  not  been 
for  certain  facts.  It  requires  an  enormous 
expienditure  of  time  and  money  to  secure  the 
necessary  number  of  proxies,  and  no  other  one 
man  or  interests  stand  ready  to  devote  this 
time  and  money  to  the  securing  of  them, 
while  up>on  the  other  hand  the  insurance 
grafters  are  equippied  with  unlimited  funds 
belonging  to  pxilicy-holders  to  promote  their 
own  interests.  Under  ordinary  conditions  no 
one  man  or  interest  could  be  asked  to  do  this 
without  being  guaranteed  reimbursement  in 
the  form  of  money,  office,  or  control  of  ths 
insurance  companies. 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  so  situated  as  to  be 
willing  to  make  this  expienditure  of  time  and 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  I  give  absolute 
guarantee  that  in  no  circumstances  will  I 
accept  money,  office,  or  anj-thing  else  in  piay- 
ment  for  my  woric. 

Because  of  the  above,  I  claim  that  I  am 
justified  in  inviting  the  confidence  of  piolicy- 
holders  and  that  I  am  the  one  man  of  all 
others  before  the  public  to  whom  all  piolicy- 
holders  shoulcf  be  encouraged  to  send  their 
proxies. 

Since  the  last  i^ue  of  this  magazine  I  have 
been  at  work  and  have  circularized  the 
United  States  to  secure  proxies. 
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They  are  coming  to  me  by  thousands  daily. 

Immediately  my  work  began  to  show  that 
it  was  meeting  with  success,  the  combined 
grafters  jump^  into  the  field  and  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  nullify  it  until  in  their 
desperation  they  are  now  attempting  to 
secure  proxies  at  any  cost,  and  I  am  actu¬ 
ally  confronted  in  asking  for  proxies  with  de¬ 
mands  that  1  meet  the  cash  bid  of  others  for 
them — the  cash  bid  of  tens  and  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

,  ,The  lines  are  now  so  clearly  drawn  that 
professional  agitators  in  the  pay  of  the  graft¬ 
ed  try  to' break  up  the  public  meetings  called 
throughout  the  country  to  discuss  the  insur--» 
ance  cri^is^  and  then  appoint  opposition  com¬ 
mittees  to  receive  proxies  which  they  claim 
are  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  those 
,  directed  to  me,,but  “by  others  than  Lawson.” 

•  .j  Therefore,  want  to  say  Ais  last  word  to 
'  .{x^l^yyh^d^,  aikLthat  I  may  not.  repeat -my  ' 
woA  I  say  it  in  t^e  form.of  a  fresh  circular 
which  I  ha've  just. put  on. the  printing-press, 

^  -  and'^icb-  wftl  he  'sent'  to  .all  policy -hdders  . 
whose  names  I  can  secure. 

THE  RESULT  HANGS  BY ‘A  HAIR 


TO  POLICY-HOLDERS  '  .  . 

■  I  have  a^^antio force'  at'wdrk. ' .  ’*  .  ‘  ‘  ,  .  • 

I  am*  doing  all  that*  it  is  possible  for'any  one 
man  to  do.* '  *  '  •  '  -  '•  * 

At  this 'Stage  I  do  not  dare  accept  assistance 
from  any  one,  as  treachery  hirks  on  every 
hand. 

I  am  sending  each  day  all  the  circulars  and 
proxies  my  printing  establishment  can  turn 
out. 

As  fast  as  I  receive  a  proxy  I  mail  to  the 
policy-holder  sending  it  from  5  to  250  addi- 
tidtiaJ  ones  for  him  to  secure  other  policy¬ 
holders. 

I  am  receiving  scores  of  telegrams  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  each  asking  for  from  25 
to  1,000  blanks. 

Bank  presidents,  merchants,  lawyers,  con¬ 
gressmen,  mayors,  judges,  and  others  are 
opening  headquarters  in  their  respective 
communities  for  the  signing  of  proxies. 

But — 

We  must  do  better  than  this.  . 

During  the  past  two  days,  or  since  the  in¬ 
surance  grafters  have  become  panic-stricken, 
they  have  rushed  into  the  field  dummy  dupli¬ 
cates  of  my  different  moves,  and  it  is  here  the 
danger  lies. 


I  have  no  means  of  knowing  when  a  man  in 
an  Ohio,  California,  or  Texas  town  sets  up  to 
form  a  committee  to  collect  proxies,  whether 
he  is  with  me  or  is  working  a  trap,  and  nothing 
I  can  do  wfll  prevent  his  mixing  up  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  only  thing*  that' 'oin  be  done  to  offset 
this  work  must  be  done  by  the  policy-holders 
themselves,  and  to  offset  this  deviltry  I  make 
the  following  appeal: 

To  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  every 
State  in  the  Union, 

To  the  Mayor  of  every  city  in  the  Union, 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Selectmen  or  the 
Town  Treasurer  of  every  town  and  village  in 
America*, 

To  the  President  or  Cashier  of  every  bank 
in  America,  and 

To  all  others  who  have  influence  in  their 
respective  communities: 

..  CMl  a  meeting  at  once  of  as  many  policy¬ 
holders  as  you  can.reach; . . 

Then  telegraph  me  for  circulars  and  blank 
proxies;*  •  * 

Then  secure  as  many  proxies  as  possible. 

Powwow  and  resolute  as  mu^  as  you 
choose,  but  afttr  you  have  secured  proxies. 

In  other  words,  give  the  hirelings  of  the  in¬ 
surance  grafters  no  opportunity  to  side-track 
your  movement  by.  the  appointment*  of  sub¬ 
committees.  of^inquuy -and.  what-not^'  which 
will  delay  the  one ‘thing 'absolutely  necessary 
at  the  present  time:  •  ,  1 

Proxies  in  hand'  jor  'quick  use  in  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

One  word  more. 

A  little  thought  on  the  part  of  policy-holders 
will  convince  them  that  if  it  is  possible  for  the 
insurance  grafters  to  divide  the  policy-holders 
into  groups,  my  work  is  nullified,  and — I  drop 
it.  Yes,  I  know  it  will  be  tough  on  policy¬ 
holders,  but  it  will  be  tougher  on  me,  after  all 
my  work  and  tremendous  expenditures,  to 
drop  it,  but  I’ll  do  it,  for  I  want  every  life- 
insurance  policy-holder  in  America  to  know 
I  am  no  shadow  chaser  and  have  no  time  to 
spend  in  graveyards.  I  will  work  and  strug¬ 
gle  while  there  is  any  life  in  the  patient,  but  I 
have  other  uses  for  my  money  and  time  than 
sitting  around  after  I  am  convinced  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  a  corpse. 

A  final  word: 

The  insurance  companies  have  proxies  by 
the  bale  which  have  accumulated  for  years. 
They  will  not  hesitate  to  use  them  regardless 
of  their  age.  Therefore,  the  only  hope  is : 

A  majority  of  proxies  in  one  hunch,  to  be 
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voted  for  men  whose  election  will  mean  com¬ 
plete  restitution,  full  punishment,  an  honest 
reorganization,  an  equUable  distribution  to 
policy-holders  of  the  enormous  accumulated 
funds,  a  big  cut-down  of  future  premiums,  and 
absolutely  no  grafting. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

Boston,  November  i,  1905. 


One  word  more  to  policy-holders: 

It  is  my  earnest  belief  that  if  you  do  not 
grasp  this  opportunity  now,  you  will  never 
again  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  your  own  property. 

That  means  that  your  policies  will  decline 
in  value  until  there  will  be  a  question  as  to 
the  actual  solvency  of  the  contract  behind 
them. 

I  know  these  are  harsh  things  to  say,  but 
also  I  realize  the  desperation  of  the  men  now 
controlling  the  insurance  companies  that  have 
been  exposed.  I  believe  I  know  to  w’hat 
length  they  will  go  first  to  save  themselves 
from  punishment,  next,  to  prevent  restitution, 
and  next,  to  commit  further  robberies. 

In  this  issue  of  the  magazine  I  again  print 
a  proxy,  and  I  earnestly  ask  all  those  who 
have  not  sent  me  theirs  to  sign,  to  execute  it 
and  mail  it  at  once,  or  to  send  it  to  some  one 
of  their  friends,  neighbors,  or  acquaintances 
for  execution.  If  any  policy-holder  can  use 
more  blank  proxies,  I  ask 'him  to  telegraph 
me  at  my  expense  for  the  required  number. 

I  had  intended  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine 
to  lay  more  fully  before  my  readers  the  work  I 
am  accomplishing,  and  to  publish  some  of  the 
thousands  of  letters  I  have  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  but  the  great  demands 
upon  my  time  during  the  past  thirty  days  have 
prevented  it. 

(The  following  has  just  been  received  from 
Mr.  Lawson  as  our  last  form  was  going  to 
press. — Editor.) 

Gentlemen:  I  trust  you  can  find  room  enough  to 
squeeze  in  the  following  two  clippings,  which  have 
just  come  in  in  this  morning’s  mail,  and  my  com¬ 
ments  on  them. 

When  this  month’s  issue  of  the  magazine  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers  on  the  20th,  my  insurance  tussle 
wiU  be  tilting  heavily  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the 
evidences  that  are  coming  to  hand  every  hour  show 
me  I  shall  need  every  ounce  ptossible  to  keep  my  end 
from  being  the  one  in  the  air.  Please  try  to  squeeze 
it  in.  Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  W.  Lawson. 


[Frvm  the  Morning  Nttet,  WUmington,  Dtl.,  Ociohtrjitt  ] 

POLICY-HOLDERS  MEET 

DISCUSS  THE  INSURANCE  SITUATION  AMD  NAME  TWO 

COMMITTEES — ONE  FAVORS  SUPPORTING  THOMAS 
W.  LAWSON  AND  THE  OTHER  IS  FOR 
INDEPENDENT  ACTION 

After  a  long  discussion  of  the  best  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  and  correcting  the  evils  now  alleged  to  exist  in 
lai^  life-insurance  companies,  a  large  body  of  piolicy- 
holders  last  night  adcmted  resolutions  calling  upon 
the  State  Insurance  Commissioner  to  take  action 
toward  having  numerous  questions  answered  before 
the  companies  are  allowed  to  continue  in  business 
next  year,  and  two  committees  were  named  to  act  for 
the  policy-holders.  One  of  these  committees  will  re¬ 
ceive  proxies  to  be  turned  over  to  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son  to  be  voted  by  him,  while  the  other  committee 
will  receive  proxies  and  go  to  New  York  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  voting  them  as  the  policy-holders  may  direct. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  large.  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Chandlei  presided,  and  John  D.  Kurtz 
was  the  secretary. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  to  John  W.  Lawson,  Jr.,  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was  read: 

“  I  respectfully  request  the  life-insurance  policy¬ 
holders  of  Delaware  to  aid  in  the  fight  I  am  making 
against  the  corrupt  band  of  grafters  and  stock  specu¬ 
lators  who  have  been  juggling  and  stealing  the  funds 
of  the  New  York  Life  and  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Companies.  Already  I  have  received  thousands  of 
proxies.  They  arc  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  thousand  per  day.  I  ask  the  Delaware 
policy-holders  to  send  me  their  proxies  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

‘‘  First — They  have  been  disgracefully  robbed  in 
the  past.  The  robbery  has  been  proved  and  b 
known  to  all. 

“  Second — If  the  companies  are  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  grafters  now  in  control  and  turned  over 
to  men  of  unquestioned  honesty,  their  enormous 
assets  which  as  yet  have  not  been  stolen  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  further  depredations,  and  it  will  be 
practicable  to  compel  restitution  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  that  have  been  stolen. 

“  Third — If  the  companies  are  turned  over  to  hon¬ 
est  men  at  once  propier  legal  proceedings  can  be 
begun  so  all  those  who  have  plundered  piolicy-holders 
in  ^e  post  will  receive  just  punbhment. 

“  Fourth — That  thb  may  be  accomplished  pxillty- 
holders  must  concentrate  their  proxies  in  the  hands 
of  some  one  who  can  be  deptend^  on  to  vote  them  in 
oppiosition  to  the  proxies  which  the  grafters,  because 
of  their  possession  of  the  machinery  of  the  company, 
have  been  able  to  collect. 

“  Fifth — I  believe  that  I  am  the  right  parson  to 
collect  proxies  because  the  work  I  have  done  in  de¬ 
nouncing  criminals  in  high  places  during  the  post  two 
years  has  enlbted  the  confidence  of  the  paople,  who 
know  that  I  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  great  companies  that  are  now  being  ex¬ 
posed. 

“  Sixth — Because  I  have  spant  my  time  and  money 
freely  in  the  work,  and  want  absolutely  nothing  in 
return  for  my  work  or  services — neither  money  nor 
office. 

“  Seventh — All  proxies  sent  to  me  will  be  voted  by  a 
representative  committee  of  Americans,  whose  names 
will  be  a  guarantee  of  hoiosty,  fairness,  and  freedom 
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from  any  motive  other  than  the  welfare  of  all  policy¬ 
holders.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  Delaware  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  New  York  or  Mutual  companies  that 
it  has  been  even  remotely  possible  for  any  one  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  grafters  who  have  been  so  long  in  pos¬ 
session  of  mese  great  institutions,  and  so  long  as  this 
can  only  be  attained  by  quick  and  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  all  the  policy-holders,  if  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  lost,  it  is  doubtful  if  another  will  ever  occur. 

“Thomas  W.  LaWson.” 

The  telegram  was  acknowledged  by  the  meeting 
and  an  answer  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Lawson  informing 
him  of  the  action  of  the  meeting. 

.\t  the  opening  of  the  meeting  John  S.  Rossell  of¬ 
fered  a  resolution  declaring  that  it  was  the  sense  of 
those  present  that  everything  possible  should  be  done 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  interests  of  the  pol- 
icy-holoers.  There  was  a  long  discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  during  which  the  insurance  company  officers 
were  scored,  but  confidence  was  expressed  in  life- 
insurance. 

Dr.  Willard  Springer  started  the  discussion,  after 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Rossell,  by  declaring  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson.  He  declared 
that  Lawson  was  the  only  man  who  had  done  any¬ 
thing  so  far  toward  turning  out  the  men  who  have 
misapplied  funds  and  he  had  therefore  already  de- 
ddea  to  send  his  proxy  to  Lawson. 

John  D.  Kurtz  took  the  same  view  and  declared 
that  a  number  of  people  had  already  given  him  their 
proxies  to  be  sent  to  Lawson. 

J.  Harvey  Whiteman  moved  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  named  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  proxies 
from  those  who  desir^  to  turn  proxies  over  to 
Thomas  W.  Lawson.  Mr.  Whiteman  declared  that 
Lawson  had  promised  that  he  would  act  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  policy-holders  and  that  he  had  so  far 
done  more  than  any  one  else  to  stop  corrupt  practises 
in  insurance  companies.  He  thought  it  advisable  to 
send  proxies  to  him  instead  of  sending  some  local 
man  to  represent  the  policy-holders. 

Mr.  Rossell  suggested  that  some  other  name  than 
that  of  Lawson  be  mserted. 

William  Watson  moved  that  the  committee  ap¬ 
point^  consist  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  one 
man  from  each  of  the  three  companies  now  under 
investigation,  and  one  from  a  comjjany  net  under 
investigation. 

As  an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  R.  J.  Mac- 
lean  moved  that  the  name  of  Lawson  be  stricken  out 
and  .the  name  of  Federal  Judge  George  Gray  be  in¬ 
serted.  He  held  that  numerous  people  did  not  know 
Lawson  and  were  therefore  unwilling  to  turn  their 
proxies  over  to  him. 

Dr.  Springer  declared  that  no  one  had  more  re¬ 
spect  for  Judge  Gray  than  himself,  but  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  placing  him  on  this  resolution  because  he  is 
a  busy  man  and  he  felt  that  liawson  was  the  proper 
man  to  represent  the  policy-holders. 

H.  H.  Ward  spoke  in  favor  of  Judge  Gray  or  some 
other  local  man.  The  people  do  not  know  Lawson. 
Mr.  Ward  declared  that  he  had  a  right  to  speak  be¬ 
cause  he  held  a  policy  of  $40,000  in  the  Mutual  Life 
and  $7,000  in  the  Equitable. 

Thomas  Davis  spoke  in  favor  of  giving  proxies  to 
Mr.  Lawson.  He  has  certainly  done  more  than  any 
other  man  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  these  present  offi¬ 
cers. 

Dr.  Frantz  favored  some  one  from  Delaware  going 


to  the  meetings  of  these  insurance  companies  and 
voting  for  the  policy-holders. 

Otho  Nowland  insisted  upon  a  vote  being  taken. 
He  declared  that  he  had  already  sent  his  proxy  to  Mr. 
Lawson  because  he  felt  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

After  numerous  points  of  order  had  been  raised  a 
vote  on  the  subject  of  cutting  out  the  name  of  Law- 
son  was  taken.  A  number  in  the  room  did  not  vote 
and  the  vote  was  47  to  29  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
name  of  Lawson  in  the  motion.  The  motion  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  was  then  passed,  and  the  chair 
named  this  committee:  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Chandler, 
John  D.  Kurtz,  Dr.  J.  A.  Ellegood,  John  S.  Rossell, 
and  J.  Harvey  Whiteman.  This  committee  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  proxies  of  those  who  desire  them  turned 
over  to  Lawson  to  vote. 

After  this  motion  had  been  passed.  Mr.  \\’hiteman 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  pol¬ 
icy-holders  were  evidently  opposed  to  having  Mr. 
Lawson  vote  their  proxies,  and  he  therefore  moved 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  proxies  from  those  who  desired  to 
give  them  and  appointing  some  one  to  go  to  New 
York  and  vote  these  proxies. 

Josiah  Marvel  said  this  was  a  good  plan  as  there 
were  numerous  policy-holders  in  the  State  who  would 
desire  to  be  represented  by  a  Delaware  man. 

Mr.  Maclean  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter. 
The  motion  was  carried  and  the  chair  named  H.  H. 
Ward,  R.  J.  Maclean,  and  Charles  M.  Curtis  as  this 
committee. 

After  the  meeting  some  of  those  opposed  to  the 
LaMrson  proxy  movement  raised  the  point  that  the 
vote  ought  to  have  been  taken  according  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  held,  and  the  claim  was  made  that  the  men 
opposed  to  Lawson  held  the  greater  portion  of  the 
insurance  held  by  those  present. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in 
this  city  for  a  like  purpose.  It  was  an  orderly  body 
and  only  once  was  there  any  indication  of  a  desire  to 
prevent  a  man  sp>eaking.  While  Frank  Woolley  was 
speaking  several  shouted:  “  What  company  do  you 
write  insurance  for?” 

Mr.  Woolley  declared  that  he  did  not  represent  any 
of  the  companies  under  investigation  and  that  he 
was  a  policy-holder  in  one  of  them. 


NOW  we’re  getting  down  to  re.\l  work 

This  Wilmington  demonstration  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  work  the  insurance  grafters 
now  in  control  intend  to  put  in  against  my 
movemeiU- 

I  ask  policy-holders  to  cast  their  mind’s 
eye  a  few  weeks  into  the  future: 

Election  being  held  in  New  York  and 
Mutual  Life  companies.  Lawson  with  prox¬ 
ies  representing  a  third  of  all  policy-holders. 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harr)',  product  of  opposition 
to  Lawson  in  meetings  held  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  holding  one-third.  Grafters,  because  of 
inside  pull  coming  through  control  of  com¬ 
panies’  machinery,  one-third. 

Restitution  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  stolen 
funds  and  State-prison  punishment  vividly 
in  grafters’  minds. 
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A  billion  and  a  quarter  of  policy-holders’ 
accumulated  funds  in  grafters’  control. 

Grafters’  determination  to  secure  one  of  the 
opposition  thirds  at  any  cost,  to  place  with 
their  third  to  insure  future  control  and  im¬ 
munity  from  punishment  and  necessity  of 
restitution.  ■  •  •  • 

Lawson  and  his  committee  of  representa¬ 
tive  public  men  refuse  to  sell  out,  compromise, 
or  deal  with  grafters  in  any  circumstances. 
Climax: 

Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry’s  third  up  for  sale 
to  highest  bidder.  .  •  •  ' 

1-  Only  one  bidder,  the, grafters., .. , 
.  This,  is  the  picture>L want  pf^cyrhphiers.to' 
keep  in  mind  at  the  d^erent  meetings  that  are 

called  throughout  the  country. .  * 

I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  the  opposition 
committee  appointed  in  Delaware.  I  know 
Mr.  Ward,  who  is  handling  it,  as  an  able 
lawyer  whom*  I  frequently  met  as  personal 
counsel  for  J.  Exiward  O’Sullivan  Addicks 
during  the  troublous  times  I  have  pictured  in 
my  story  “Frenzied  Finance.”  ■  ’  • 

As  an  illustration  of  what  the  insurance 
grafters  will  do,  the  following,  which  is  being 
published  in  Paris  simultaneously  with  the 
confessions  that  are  being  made  on  the  witness 
stand  in  the  insurance  investigation,  is  signifi¬ 
cant: 


[Frum  The  Surfhu  Lintt 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

It  is  very  important  to  those  vdio  take  an  interest 
in  life-insurance  to  learn  that  several  months  ago  Mr. 
Richard  McCurdy,  president  of  the  “  Mutual  Life,” 
requested  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  the 
State  of  New  York  to  make  a  very  minute  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  affairs  of  the  “  Mutual  Life.” 

The  initiative  taken  by  the  honorable  president  of 
the  “Mutual  Life”  goes  to  show  what  confidence  he 
has  in  the  results  of  such  an  examination,  and  he  no 
doubt  anticipates  that  everything  will  be  found  cor¬ 
rect  under  his  administration  m  the  affairs  of  the 
“  Mutual  Life.” 

In  September,  1903,  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Hendricks,  made  an  examination  of  the  company 
which  lasted  nearly  nine  months.  At  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  report  made  by  his  experts  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks  attached  the  following  remarks  to  his  report: 

“  I  beg  to  certify  that,  after  a  very  careful  examina* 
tion  of  all  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  ‘Mutual 
Life,’  I  have  found,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  the 
company  is  managed  in  a  very  sound  and  conserva¬ 
tive  manner.” 

This  last  report  confirms  the  previous  reports,  not¬ 
ably  that  of  r88i,  in  which  the  Superintendent 
expresses  himself  as  follows: 

“The  ‘Mutxud  Life’  is  a  society  that  all  others 
would  do  well  to-  imitate,  that  they  would  have 
difficxilty  to  equal,  and  that  we  defy  them  to  sur¬ 
pass.” 


IFmm  tM*  BottoH  Journal,  Novomitr  /, 

LAWSON’S  COSTLY  CAMPAIGN  IN  AID 
OF  POOR  POLICY-HOLDERS 

THKEE  lOLLION  PIECES '  OF '  HAIL  SENT  ASICINC 
FOE  PROXIES 

•  The.  campaign  aga^t  the  great -insurance  com¬ 
panies,  which  was  inaugurated  by  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  some  months  ago  and  whi^  is  still  being 
continued,  is  proving  one  of  the  most  expensive 
undertakings  that  Boston’s  best-known  millionaire 
has  ever  attempted.  Nearly  $100,000  has  already 
been  spent  and  the  work  is  scarcely  more  than  half 
completed.  •  .  •  . 

^With  Kventy-nine  pepons  employed  espraally 
fOT  dns'one'purtxiM,  Mn' Lawson  has  sent  outi  ad- 
,  dressed. to,  people  in  every  State  in'.'this  (buntiy,  in  ' 
tfie  province  andavec  a  large  part  oPEutopej  3,000,1 
000, pieces,  of  mail  containing,  information  of  his 
project  of  insurance  reformation.  This  prodigious 
task  has  been  under  the  direct  care  and  supervision 
of  C.  .A.  .Chandler,  1  vice-president  >  of  the  -H.  B. 
Humphrey  Ad verti^ng  ■  Agency,  and  a  warm  per- 

whakfiipi^^of  Mr.^I^wsop _  ,  •. 

1  Mi*,  Lawson  set  out  u^n  his  task  with'  the  desire 
to  {^t  the  voting  proxies  of  all  the  life-insurance 
policy-holders,  turn  them  over  to  a  committee  made 
up  or  representative  men-from.alLof  tlwleading  proi' 
fessions,  depending  upon  this  committee  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poucy-holders  to  demand  and  secure 
the  retirement  of  those  insuiance  officials  found 
guBp  of  malfeasance  in  office.  * 

Tm  tctal  number  of  pieces  of  mail  which  have 
been  sent  out  has-cost  $40,000  for  postage.  Of  this 
amount  $30,000  has  bMn  expended  on  one-cent 
packages  and  the  rest  on  packages  which  have  been 
sealed. 

Three  different  sets  of  bulletins,  printed  on  heavy 
paper,  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  this  matter. 
These  documents  are  about  three.feet  square.  The 
first  set  of  300,000  of  the  No.  Is  cost  $3,000  to  print. 
To  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have  already  sent 
in  proxies  from  five  to  one  hundred  of  the  No.  2 
proxies  are  delivered.  The  printing  on  this  lot 
amounted  to  $3  000. 

The  last  set  of  bulletins,  printed  on  heavy  paper, 
and  with  two  colon  of  ink,  numbering  800,000,  cost 
Mr.  Lawson  $8,000.  Thex  figures  show  tlukt  about 
$59,000  has  b^  expended  on  material,  printing, 
and  postage  of  the  bulletins  alone. 


16,000  COUPONS  RETUBNED 

These  large  sheets  of  paper  must  be  folded  by 
hand,  so  for  this  work  thirty-six  people  are  em¬ 
ploy^  For  addressing  the  wrappers  seventeen  em¬ 
ployees  are  kept  busy.  At  the  end  of  one  of  Mr. 
Lawson’s  magazine  articles  blank  coupons  were 
printed.  Up  to  yesterday  16,000  of  these  filled-out 
cot^ns  had  been  return^. 

Every  one  of  these  has  to  be  tabulated,  showing 
the  sender’s  name,  his  address,  the  amount  of  his 
insurance,  and  the  company  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
nected.  For  this  work  seventeen  stenographers  are 
employed. 

^ch  postal  delivery  brings  in  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  letters  to  Mr.  Lawson,  and  to  open  these  he  has 
a  force  of  twelve  girls.  All  of  this  extra  work  has 
to  be  done  in  b^  offices  on  Washington  Street. 


Lawson  and  His  Critics 
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SIGN  THIS  PROXY 

For  the  reasons  assigrned  in  the  forec^n^^  P*Ses,  all  holders  of  policies  in  the  Mutual 
Life-Insurance  Company  and  the  New  York  Life-Insurance  Company  are  urged  to  sign  the 
subjoined  proxy  and  mail  it  to  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  in  Boston.  Mr.  Lawson  has  agreed  to 
turn  over  the  proxies  thns  secured  to  a  committee  of  representative  Governors  of  States  and 
of  men  prominent  in  the  business  and  political  world,  of  such  high  standing  as  absolutely  to 
insure  the  salving  of  these  great  corporations ,  the  restitution  of  the  moneys  stolen,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  looters. 


an  Ittoi  tttm  Pre$ait$,  that  i,_ - 

ci _ _ _ ^ _ County  <rf_ 

State  of  '  _ ■ 


.clo  hfr^by,  constitute  and  appoint 


Thomas  W.  Lawson  my  attorney  and  agent  for  me  and  in  my  name,  place  and 
stead  to  vote  as  my  proxy  as  a  policy-holder  or  as  a  member  of  the  corporation  at 

any  meeting  of _ _ _ corporation,  and  at  any  election  of  trustees  or  of 

directors,  or  of^other  officers  for  whom  policy-holders  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  for 
such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting,  and  any  adjoumtnent  thereof, 
and  to  act  at  such  meeting  as,  fully,  as  I  could  do  if  personally  present,  with  full 
power  of  substitution  and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my 
said  attorney  and  agent,  or  his  substitute,  shall  lawfully  do  by  virtue  hereof.  Unless 
sooner  revoked,  this  proxy  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  date  hereof. 
I  hereby  revoke  all  proxies  heretofore  given  by  me  for  any  of  the  above  purposes. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 


day  of_ 


.in  the  year. 


.(Seal.) 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of_ 
Owner  of  policy  Nos _ _ _ _ 


Amount,  $_ 


In  accepting  the  above  proxy,  said  Thomas  W.  Lawson  agrees  that: 

1.  It  will  only  be  voted  for  a  set  of  men  who  shall  be  nominated  as  trustees  by  a  committee  to  be 
‘selected;  said  committee  to  consist  of  representative  governors  of  different  States,  representative  labor 

leaders,  and  representative  clergymen.  That  when  this  committee  has  selected  the  men  in  its  opinion 
best  fitted  to  serve  as  trustees,  and  they  have  accepted,  their  names  shall  be  announced  to  the  policy¬ 
holders. 

2.  Said  Lawson,  in  accepting  this  proxy,  agrees  he  will  not  use  same  until  ten  da}’s  after  he  has 
atmounced  to  said  policy  -holders  the  names  of  the  trustees  selected,  and  so  given  said  policy-holders 
opportunity  of  revolting  same. 

3.  Said  Lawson  agrees  that,  in  accepting  said  proxy,  he  will  trot  use  same  to  elect  any  one  a 
director  of  the  Mutual  Life-Insurance  ComfMny,  the  New  York  Life-Insurance  Company,  ca’  any 
other  insurance  company  who  will  not  first  agree  to  do  all  in  his  power  after  he  is  elected  to  exact 
full  restitution  of  ail  moneys  filched  from  these  corporations,  ana  enforce  punishment  of  officers, 
directors,  agents,  or  other  employees  who  have  been  in  any  way  guilty  of  wrongdeung. 


80d  Everybody’s 

Both  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  suites  of  rooms  in  Young’s 
Hotel  and  at  33  State  Street  are  already  over* 
oowded. 

ms  OWN  PRINTINC  PLANT 

So  tremendous  has  the  amount  of  correspondence 
and  numuscript  matter  become  that  Mr.  Lawson 
has  hired  a  printing  establishment  to  do  his  work 
exclusively.  Three  presses  are  kept  going  twelve 
hours  a  day,  and  soil  the  work  is  not  cau^t  up. 
When  the  No.  a  bulletins  were  sent  out  Mr.  Lawson 
announced  that  if  any  person  desired  more  blanks 
they  were  to  wire  him  at  his  expense.  Hundreds  of 
telegranu  have  been  received  on  this  order,  and 
39,000  blanks  have  been  returned  to  those  asking  for 
thm. 

To  the  39,000  publications  in  this  country  Mr. 
Lawson  has  sent  copies  of  each  of  his  bulletins  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  publicatioru  are  at  liberty  to  print 
the  matter,  and  that  Mr.  Lawson  will  stand  bau  of 
his  utterances.  All  items  of  expense  considered,  the 
total  outlay  on  Mr.  Lawson’s  part  has  rtow  reaped 
nearly  $100,000. 

FIGUKES  ON  LAWSON’S  INSUEANCE  DOCUMENTS 

Total  amount  of  money  expended .  Stoo.ooo 

Number  of  pieces  of  mail  sent  out....  3,000,000 
Cost  of  printing  bulletins  and  blank 

proxies .  $t  3,000 

Cost  of  mailing  bulletins  and  blank 

proxies .  42,000 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  at 

this  task .  79 

Persons  folding  bulletins .  36 

Persons  addressing  documents .  17 

Persons  tabulating  filled-out  proxies. ...  14 

Persons  opening  mail .  13 


IN  REGARD  TO  INSURANCE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  this 
month  taking  me  to  task  because  of  some  in¬ 
surance  advertisements  which  appeared  in 
last  month’s  issue  of  this  magazine.  The 
writers  generally  expressed  the  idea  that  be¬ 
cause  the  advertisements  appeared  I  must 
be  indorsing  the  company  advertised  and  its 
methods. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  repeat  here  what  I 
have  said  many  times  before: 

I  have  no  financial  interest,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  Everybody’s  Magazine,  or  con¬ 
trol  as  to  w'hat  shall  appear  therein.  I  know 
no  more  of  what  is  to  appear,  other  than  my 
own  writings,  than  does  any  other  reader.  I 
see  what  is  in  the  magazine  only  after  it  comes 
to  me  on  the  day  it  is  placed  on  public  sale — 
,  sometimes  a  day  or  two  before. 

'  But  I  have  the  fullest  faith  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  not  print  anything  for  pay  which 
w'ould  put  me  or  any  other  contributor  in  a 
,  false  or  unfair  light  before  readers.  If  they 
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did,  my  only  redress  would  be  to  discontinue 
my  writings,  which  I  should  do  at  once. 

>  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  and  know 
nothing  about  any  insurance  advertisement 
which  appeared  last  month  or  at  any  time. 
Since  my  story  has  been  running  I  have  been 
most  careful  to  refrain  from  indorsing  any 
insurance  company.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  I  have  b(«n  importuned  in  almost  un- 
get-away-from  ways  to  say  good  words  for 
this  or  that  life-insurance  company,  and  I 
must  also  admit  that  in  many  cases  my  im- 
pnession  of  the  clean,  honest,  and  above-board 
methods  of  certain  insurance  companies  has 
strongly  tempted  me  to  say  a  word  in  their 
favor;  but  at  the  present  time  I  have  no 
more  right  to  point  through  Everybody’s 
Magazine  to  what  I  might  consider  the  hon¬ 
orable  qualities  of  any  life-insurance  company 
than  I  have  to  take  advantage  of  my  connec¬ 
tion  with  Everybody’s  Magazine  to  work 
off  investments,  however  desirable,  upon  its 
readers. 

I  suppose  I  realize  more  keenly  than  my 
readers  that  my  opinion  iS*  far  from  infallible. 
Were  I  assured  of  its  infallibility  I  should  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  pointing  direct  to 
this  or  that  insurance  institution  as  the  best 
place  to  procure  insurance,  even  though  I 
knew  that  by  doing  so  I  should  be  accus^  of 
having  sold  out;  but  that  is  not  the  question  at 
the  present  time. 

My  only  connection  with  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  in  fact  my  sole  right  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  is  my  desire  and  intention  to  benefit 
the  |x>licy-holders.  I  have  shown  them  that 
they  have  been  robbed  in  the  past.  I  desire 
now  to  show  them  how  to  stop  this  rob¬ 
bery,  how  to  compel  restitution,  how  to  pun¬ 
ish  those  who  have  robbed  them,  and  how 
to  prevent  future  robbery;  and  this  responsi¬ 
bility  plainly  precludes  any  indorsement  of 
even  the  most  righteous  company,  for  the 
result  would  be  to  injure  further  the  old  com¬ 
panies  I  am  working  to  save.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  I  should  attempt  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  my  peculiar  position  to  injure  or 
in  any  way  direct  the  policy  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine  when  I,  am  certain  that  its  pub¬ 
lishers  are  actuated  by  as  honest  and  com¬ 
mendable  motives  as  I  am.  At  the  same 
time,  I  thank  those  who  have  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  matter  in  question,  as  I  thank 
all  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who 
during  the  progress  of  my  work  have  so  kindly 
endeavored  to  assist  me. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson 


THOSE  WHO  USE  Hand  Sapolio 
need  no  cosmetics — nature,  relieved,  does 
its  own  perfect  work.’  Other  soaps  chem¬ 
ically  dissolve  the  dirt — HAND  SAPOLIO 
removes  it.  Other  soaps  either  gloss  over 
the  pores,  or  by  excess  of  alkali  absorb  the 
healthful  secretions  which  they  contain. 


THE  PERFECT  PURITY  OF  Hand 
Sapolio  makes  it  a  very  desirable  toilet 
article;  it  contains  no  animal  fats,  but  is 
made  from  the  most  healthful  of  the 
vegetable  oils.  It  is  truly  the  “  Dainty 
Woman’s  Friend.”  Its  use  is  a  fine  habit. 
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Rex  E.  Beach’s  Stirring  Novel  of  Adventure 
Begins  in  This  Issue 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond  and  Gem  Merchants 


Watches  for  Christmas  Gifts 

The  name  of  Tiflfany  &  Co.  appears  upon  the 
dials  and  movements  of  all  their  watches 

Photographs  sent  upon  request 

Ladies’  Gold  Watches 

Small,  open-face,  18-karat-eold  watches,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  young  women 

^25.,  ^35*  >  MS.  upward 

With  one  or  more  diamonds  set  in  back  of  case 

nio.,  ^40.,  >190.,  >240.  upward 

Small  chronographs  in  18-karat-gold  cases  for 
Trained  Nurses  ....  >50. 

Men’s  Gold  Watches 

New  model,  open-face,  18-karat-goId  extra- 
thin  watches  for  evening  wear-  .  -  . 

>50.,  >70.,  >150.  upward 

Other  open-face,  18-karat-gold  watches,  suitable 
for  young  men  -  >60.,  >95.  and  >100. 

Open-face,  18-karat-gold  minute  repeaters 

>135.  and  >240. 

Split-second  chronographs  in  18- karat -gold 
cases  -  -  -  .  >125.  >200.  upward 

Open-face,  sterling-silver  minute  repeaters  $75. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are  strictly  retailers.  They  do  not  em¬ 
ploy  agents  or  sell  their  wares  through  other  dealers 


PFTHAVENUE  NEW'^hRK 

At  yjth  Street  Formerfy  at  Umm  Squart 


^Tiffany  &  Co.  ahws^s  nuelcome  a  comparison  of  pricey 


Mail  Orders 
All  Mail  Orders 
are  handled  by 
trained  men, 
whose  experience 
and  knowledge  of 
what  is  most  in 
favor  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  assures 
careful  selections 
or  intelligent  ad¬ 
vice  for  those 
simply  desiring 
assistance. 


Tiffany  k  Co.  | 
1906  Blue  Book 


is  now  ready  and 
will  be  sent  to 
intending  pur-  [ 

chasers  without  i 

charge.  This  cat-  I 

alogue  contains  | 

No  Illustrations 

It  is  a  compact  i 

little  volume  of 
over  500  pages 
.with  concise  de¬ 
scriptions  and 
range  of  prices  of  \ 

jewelry,  silver¬ 
ware,  watches, 
clocks,  bronzes, 
porcelains  and 
glass  suitable  for 
Christmas  or 
other  gifts 


Gold  Watches 
on  Approval 


Upon  receipt  of 
satisfactory  ref¬ 
erences  from  any 
National  Bank  or 
responsible  busi¬ 
ness  house.  Tif¬ 
fany  &  Co.  will 
send  on  approval 
selections  from 
their  stock  to  any 


The  advertisemenu  in  Ercrybodjr'a  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Q/^fybocfy^  ^dv^tisers 


$16,000  TURNED  DOWN 


The  above  figure  represents  the  amount  of  undesirable  advertising 
Everybody’s  Magazine  has  declined  within  the  last  sixty  days. 

If  Everybody’s  possessed  no  other  virtue,  the  absolute  cleanliness 
of  its  advertising  pages  would  commend  ijt  to  every  thoughtful,  high-grade 
advertiser.  No  liquors,  no  patent  medicines,  no  get-rich-quick  financial 
schemes,  no  questionables  of  any  kind. 

A  magazine  of  sterling  honesty  of  purpose,  high  principle  and  abso¬ 
lute  integrity  commands  the  spontaneous  admiration  not  only  of  its  readers, 
but  of  its  advertisers  as  well.  It  is  natural  to  believe  in  such  publications, 
to  have  confidence  in  them  and  to  emulate  their  ideals.  Such  characteristics 
spring  from  the  heart  rather  than  from  the  head.  Did  it  ever  strike  you 
that  Everybody’s  was  a  heart  magazine,  that  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
“  lend  a  hand  ”  was  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  fabric  ? 

What  can  be  stronger  or  more  inspiring  than  a  publication  committed 
to  establishing  between  men  President  Roosevelt’s  famous  slogan,  the 
“  square  deal  ”  ?  What  more  pitiable  than  a  magazine  with  a  reputation  for 
being  a  “  trimmer  ”  or  time-server,  with  no  ideals  to  uphold,  no  line  to  which 
to  hew,  come  fair  weather  or  foul  ? 
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Alexander  4t  Dowell . 66 
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CItlsens  Savings  and  Trust  Ca  ...  67 

Cleveland  Trust  Co. . 68 

Colonial  Trust  Co. . 69 

Compton,  Wm.  R. . 68 

Spear's  American  Exchange  ....  66 

Stout,  Ralph . 66 

Westminster  Heights  Co. . 68 


Bathroam  Appllancaa 

Standard  Porcelain  Enameled  Baths  .  186 


Caaiaraa 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  ....  4th  Cover 


Clfara 


Murad  Cigarettes 


Cutlary 

Carbo  Magnetic  Razors  . 
Clauss  Perfect  Razors  . 
Ever-Ready  Razor,  Tbe  . 
Pamy  Razor  Sharpener 
Olllette  Safety  Razor  . 
Ideal  Cutlery  Co.  .  .  . 
Kampfe  Com  Razor  ,  . 
Morton  Razor  Co.  .  .  . 
Star  Safety  Razor .  .  . 
ZInn  Razor . 


PACE 


83 

no 


80g 

119 

8t 

64 

116 

111 

83 

71 


Educational 

American  Sch.  of  Art  and  Photography  17 
American  School  of  Correspondence  69-84 


Amusement  Supply  Co . 66 

Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing  ...  16 
Chicago  Correspondence  Schools  .  .  IS 
Chicago  Corr.  School  of  Nursing  .  .  18 
'  Chicago  Projecting  Co.,  Stereopticons  84 
Columbian  Correspondence  College  lS-18 
Commercial  Correspondence  Schools  59 

Croaa  H.  W, . .  ....  66 

East  Liverpool  School  China  Painting  68 
Electrical  Engineering  Institute  ,  ,  64 

Ooodwln,  J.  H. . 14 

International  Corr.  Schools  .  .  .  .  4(i 

Intemat'l  Phone  Method . 17 

LIpmann,  Chaa . 16 

National  Correspondence  Inst.  ...  14 

Nat'I  Press  Aas'B . 17-118 

N.  W.  School  of  Taxlderasy  ....  IS 

Page-Davls  Co. . 81 

Powell,  Oeo.  H.,Course  In  Advertising  .  5 

Scott  Foresman . 16 

Siegel  School  of  Dancing . 63 

Sprague  School  of  Journalism  ...  18 

Sprague  School  of  Law . 16 

Stelle,  L.R. . 18 

Sutherland,  Harvey . 14 

Cnlveraal  Business  Institute  ....  18 
V.  S.  Real  Estate  Corres.  Institute  .  .  68 

D.  S.  School  of  Music . 14 

Enflnas 

Paradox  Oaa  Engine . 64 

FIrt  Arms 

Daisy  Air  Rifle . S3 

Iver-Johnson  Arms . 49 

Smith  A  Wesson  Revolvers  ....  68 
•  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  .  .  67 


Food  Products 

Blooker's  Cocoa . 

Coco-Cola  Pepsin  Quni  .  .  . 

Cream  of  Wheat . 

Crown  Packing  Co.  .... 
Horlick's  Halted  Milk  .  .  . 

Jell-O . 

Jones'  Dairy  Farm  .... 
Kneipp  Halt-Coffee  .  .  .  . 

Knox  Gelatine . 

Hatsurl  Tea . 

Pabst  Extract . 

Peter's  Chocolate . 

Postum . 

Rochester  Candy  Works  .  . 
Taroena  . 


PAOK 


120 

1?' 

136 

123 

130 

113 

120 

94 

132 

116 

135 

121 

29 

83 


For  the  Homo 


Angle  Lamp . 53 

Barrett  Hfg.  Co. . 47 

“  Beat "  Light . 53 

Blaaell  Carpet  Sweeper . 118 

Cleveland  Vapor  Light,  The  ....  56 

“Ignlto” . 44 

Keystone  Fire  Extinguisher,  The  .  .  96 

Lorenzen  Hantels . 55 

Romadka-Trunk . 61 

Stallman  Dresser  Trunk . 54 

Whitely  Exerciser  Co. . 107 

Furnituro 

Bishop  Furniture  Co. . 118 

Combination  BllllanI  Table  ....  55 

Orace  Furniture  Co. . 56 

Olobe-Weralcke  “Elastic”  Bookcase  .  39 

“Lundstrom”  Sectional  Bookcase  .  .  97 

Straus  A  Schram . 53 


Gomos 


Block,  Parker  Bros . 113 

Home  Amusement  Co. . 118 

“Haglc  Tricks,''  S.  Drake . 14 

Hooting  Syttomo 

Norwall  Hfg.  Ca . Ill 

Powers  Regulator  Ca . 56 

Spencer  Heater . 95 


Hotol 

Tampa  Bay  Hotel  .  .  . 


108 
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Everybody's  Advertisers — Continued 


rACB, 

House  Furnishinit 

Ezybed  JCattrem  Co . <*• 

Oarrjr  Bed  Spring . W 

Majeetlc  Range,  The . ISS 

MoDougall  KlU'hen  Cabinet^ .  .  .  .  SS 

Oriental  ImportInK  Co . »4 

Ostermoor  Mattrew . ti 


Housohold  Suppliss 

JapHT-lac  . . 

Pearline . 

Rough  on  Rats . 

X-Ray  Store  PolUh  .... 


S5 

» 

88 

88 


intursneo 


American  Life  Insurance  Co.  ...  85 
Life  Insurance  Club  of  New  York  .  .  Rl 

Prudential  Insurance  Ca . 33 


JtMlni  tnd  Sllvorwars 


Anderton  Clock . 50 

Bailey.  Banks  A  Biddle . 35 

Boylst^  Diamond  Co.  ....'.  48 

Brodnax,  Oeo.  T . SO 

Caldwell,  J.  E.,  A  Co. . 5I 

Uoldsmith  Bank  Clock . M 

Ingertoll,  Robt.  H..  A  Bro.  ....  117 

Kendrick’s  Sons,  Win . 48 

LandenePrarr  A  Clark . I'St 

IJndemann,  Henry . 48 

Loflls  Bros.  A  Co. . 41 

Lyon  A  Co.}^.  M . 48 

Mansfleld,  warren . M 

Mermod,  Jaccard  A  King  ....  A) 

Tiffany  ACa . 3 


MltcsIlanMut 


Allison  Co. . 13 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium . 15 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap . 80 

Ueorge,  J.  J . 113 

Urand  Rapids  Wholesale  Opticians  54 

Ulascook  Baby-Walker . 52 

Pettyjohn  Co.,  The . 84 

Vapo-Cresolene . 62 

White  Van  Ulahn  Tmils . IU5 


Noreltiss 


Bastlan  Bros. . 15 

Crest  Trading  Co. . 115 

Edison  Klnetoscopes . 54 

Klelne  Optical  Co. . 84 

Kllp-Kllp . S3 

McAllister,  T.  H . 52 

National  Post  Card  Co . 48 

Ohio  Electric  Works . 85 

Postal  Cards,  Burrows  Bros.  ....  118 

Sehoenhut  Co.,  The  A. . 45 

Thayer  A  Chandler . 52 


rank 

OMcs  Supplips 

Conklin  Pen,  The . 57 

Daus,  Pellx  P.,  Duplicator  Co.  ...  54 
Elllott-PIsher  Billing  Machine  .  .  .  80e 

Uoldsmith's  Book . 84 

Modem  Middle-Joint  Fountain  Pens  .  118 
Morse,  Herbert  North  (Calcumeterl  -.  55 

Parker  Lucky  Curve  Pen . 55 

Press  Co. . 52 

Rapid  Computer  Co. . 55 

Washburn's  Paper  Pasteners .  .  .  .113 
Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  .  .  57 
Wirt,  Paul  E. . HUf 


Plsnes  apd  Musical  lattmaiants 

Aeolian  Company . 25-38 

Angelus . 137 

Babson,  Oustavus,  "  Edison  Phono¬ 
graphs"  . 55 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co.  ....  85 

Columbus  Plano  Co . 53 

Conover  Plano,  The . 28 

Edison  Phonograph . 45 

Imperial  Recoid  Co . 73 

“Indian  Reoords,"American  Record  Co.  45 

Lyon  A  Healy,  "  Violins" . 118 

"Mira"  Music  Box . 51 

Toledo  Symphony . *85 

Victor  Talking  Machine  .  .  .  Sd  Cover 

Wing  Plano . 7 

Wolfram  Guitar  A  Mandolin  Ca  .  .  53 


PACE 

RailrAads  and  Staaaiskips 


Chicago  A  Burlingum . 84 

Clark,  P.  C . 53 

Cuba  Review  and  Bulletin,  The  ...  83 
Delaware,  Larkawanua  R.  R.  ...  IS 

Isles  of  the  South  Pacific . 84 

New  Jersey  Central  R.  K. . 18 

N.  Y.  A  Porto  Hloo  Steamship  Co.  .  88 

Oceanic  Steamship  Ca . 83 

Uueeu  and  Crescent  Route  ....  33 

Santa  Pe . 80 

United  Prult  Oa . 81 

Sh«5t 

Dandy-Shiner,  The . 53 

Dorothy  Dodd  Shoe . 37 

Evers^k  Invisible  Rubber,  The  ,  .  Ill 

Pelt  Rotmos  for  Women . 54 

Plorshelm  Shoe . 54 

Olycerole  Shoe  Polish . 55 

Indian  Moccasins . 115 

Leadam’s  Shoe  Trees . 55 

Perfection  Extension  Shoe,  The  ,  .  .115 

K««al  Shoes . 114-115 

University  Shoe . 54 

Wood's  Poot  Warmers . 54 

Sportlitf  fiooda 

LaSln  A  Rand  Powder . 58 

“TaJoo"8kees . 53 


Poultry  ond  Squabs 


American  Poultry  Advocate  ....  86 

Foy,  Frank . 85 

Miller  Ca,  The  J.  W . 85 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab . 85 


Publlsharo 

Alnslee's  Magasine . 34 

American  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  .  18 

American  Magasine . 8 

American  Newspaper  Association  .  .  15 
American  Poultry  Advocate  ....  85 

Arena  Magasine.  The . 130 

Beacon  Light  of  History,  Wanamaker  15 

Booklovers’  Shakespestre . 8 

Brandt,  Albert . .  40 

Burr-Ucintosn  Monthly . 21 

Christian,  Eu«ne . 65 

t^larkaon,  D.  B. . 14 

Cuba  Review  and  Bulletin,  The  ...  83 

De  Luxe  Volumes . 5 

Drake,  Frederick  J.,  A  Co. . IS 

Frensled  Finance . 81 

Greatest  Trust  In  the  World  ....  8Uh 
"  Katey  Dear,"  N.  Y.  Publishing  Ca  .  62 

Life  Publishing  Ca . 10 

New  International  EncyclupsBdia,The  II 

Public  Oplniim . 14 

Ridgway-Th^er  Ca . 30 

Scribner,  J.  w . 113 

Sprague  Pub.  Co. . 18 

Smith  Book  Ca . 18 

System  Ca . 10 

Tales  of  the  Road . 13 


Toiltt  Arikltf 


Calox  Tooth  Powder . 123 

Du  Pont  Brushes . 50 

Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Hair  Brush  ...  53 

Hand  Sapollo . 3d  Cover 

LaMache  Pace  Powder . IIS 

Mennen'a  Toilet  Powder . 113 

Mme.  Roblnnalre's  Pace  Powder  .  .113 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream  ....  42 

Sanetax  Brushes . ii3 

White  Rose  Glycerine  Soap  ....  84 

TypuwHItrt  > 

Pay  Sholes,  The . 54 

Rockwell-Bames  Ca . 58 

Sitllth  Premier . 55 

Vahicles 

Hill-Standard  Mfg.  On . 55 

Kelly-SpringBeld  Tire . *.87 

Studebuer  Baoa. . Ifle-IW 

Walbora  A  Rlker  Ca,  The . 50 

WMfing  Appartl 

Bull  Dug  Suspenders  87 

Burnham,  E. . 55 

Deerskin  Glove  Ca . 115 

Exchange  Clothing  Oa . 84 

Kuh,  Nathan  A  Plarher  Co.  ....  88 
“Meroile"  Underwear,  Lord  A  Taylor  IIS 

National  Cloak  A  Suit  Ca . SI 

Nottahook  Gamient  Fastener  ...  43 

President  Suspenders . 51 

5tb  Avenue  Tailors,  The . 50 


Can  you  not  see  that  Everybody’s,  with  its  millions  of  readers,  could 
no  more  afford  to  admit  a  misleading  advertisement  to  its  pages  than  to 
sound  a  false  note  from  the  editorial  chair  ? 


The  uncompromising  fearlessness  and  honesty  of  purpose  which  have 
rendered  our  editorial  policy  famous  throughout  this  country  and  Europe 
extend  to  the  advertising  pages  as  well.  We  stand  for  nothing  short  of  ab¬ 
solutely  clean,  reputable  and  dependable  business,  and  we  are  drawing  the 
line  closer  and  closer  every  day. 

We  invite  your  close  scrutiny  of  the  advertising  pages  in  this  the 
Christmas  number.  It  is  full  of  good  things  and  will  help  you  solve  the 
perplexing  problem  of  your  holiday  gifts.  You  cannot  go  wrong  in  opening 
negotiations  with  any  advertiser  herein  represented. 


THE  PUBLISHERS 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Doutle 


Salary 


11200  to 
&6000  a  Year 


The  continued  growth  of  advertking  make*  thk  great  businet* 
the  oKMt  profitable  vocation  for  tho*e  who  qualify  to  fill  ready 
portion*  running  from  $25.00  to  $100.00  a  week  and  over. 

All  adverbang  authoribe* — manager*  and  publisher*  and  solic¬ 
itors,  agree  that  1906  will  be  a  giant  record-breaker  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  carried. 

The  New  York  World,  a*  an  eiample,  leports  a  gain  of  more 
than  500  column*  of  advertising  for  the  very  dull  month  of 
August,  1905,  over  that  of  1904. 

Add  all  these  increasing  millions  of  dollar*  to  be  spent  in  ex¬ 
ploiting  enterprise*  of  every  description  to  the  present  volume, 
and  then  sealize  that  more  than  60  pet  cent,  of  all  advertising  is 
watted  for  lack  of  skill  in  preparation,  and  k  will  be  easy  to 
comprehend  why  the  demand  for  ad  wikert  mulbplier. 

I  have  never  in  all  my  experience  teen  such  a  wonderful  field 
opeited  for  large  salaries  and  incomet,  and  I  am  constantly  seek¬ 
ing  to  enlist  the  cream  of  our  best  braint— young  men  and 
women  with  good  educations,  who  want  to  rite  in  the  world  and 
rite  quickly,  without  ptebminary  years  of  drudgery. 

I  want  them  to  look  into  the  great  advertising  field  and  tee  the 
work  awaking  the  proficient,  who  can  here  make  more  than  in 
any  other  vocation. 

I  want  these  ambibou*  people  to  save  themselvet  in  time  and 
thus  avoid  going  into  other  fields  already  crowded  to  death. 

Mr.  Undau’s  experience,  here  quoted  in  brief,  it  a  fair  sample 
of  condition*  and  possibilkiet.  He  it  of  a  type  that  I  seek  to 
encourage,  and  with  the  best  System  of  Adverbting  Instruction  in 
the  world  I  can  do  at  well  for  others  at  I  did  for  him. 

If  you  want  to  double  or  quadruple  your  income  tend  for  my 
two  new  book* — my  elegant  Prospectus  and  “  Net  Results,”  ex¬ 
plaining  the  whole  situation.  Merely  addre«  me 

Oeorfe  H.  Powell.  1634  Temple  Court,  New  York 


B«c«mo  Advertising  Manager  of  Two  Large 
Houses  in  About  14  Months,  with 
Unbounded  Possibilities 

Mr.  J.  F.  L4ndau,  Jr.,  who  enrolled  a  little 
more  tnan  a  year  ago  as  a  Powell  Student,  at 
his  home  In  Greenworo.  N.  C.,  is  one  o{  the  i 
many  examples  of  constant  advancement  due 
to  my  thorough  methods. 

After  completing  my  course  he  came  to  New 
York  and  became  advertising  writer  for  the 
Minima*  Fire  KxUnguisher,  and  his  good  work 
paved  the  way  to  further  promotion  and  larger 
duties.  Recently  he  was  appointed  manager  of 
the  advertising  uepttrtment  of  Stransky  &  Co., 
the  worM-famous  manufactwers  of  agate  ware. 

Naturally  Mr.  Lindau  recommends  the  Powell 
Syttem  as  the  most  practical  In  existence. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


all  of  the  books  you  select  if  we  have 
them  left  in  stock,  if  not,  all  that  we 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


DE  LUXE  ODD  VOLUME  SALE 

I  Make  Your  Own  Selection  I 

^**7  volumes  we  shall  I  S 

m  Ml  U  dispose  of  at  a  saoifice.  Each  and  every  one  of  I 

^  M/  B-  the  volumes  is  a  standard.  I  ^  « 

'n...,  ...  .11  k..!,.  .f  ....  »h.  tn...  I  ■  ■  |yi 


Sitt  of  books.  7ma.  X  5H  in. 
All  voloacs  SR  rndfociB  la  she 


Liue  Volmnes  Are 


have  a  few  very  fine  odd  volumes  we  shall 
M  Ml  M  dispose  of  at  a  sacmce.  Each  and  every  one  of 
^  m/  J.  the  volumes  is  a  standard. 

They  are  all  books  of  rare  merit  by  the  fore¬ 
most  writers  the  world  has  known.  If  you  have  not  in  your 
library  the  books  here  represented,  this  is  your  opportunity 
to  secure  at  least  one  of  them. 

These  books  are  as  attractive  as  books  can  be  made: 
paper,  type  and  printing  are  the  best,  the  binding  is  genuine 
naif-leather— the  richest  of  all  bindings,  full  gold  back 
stamping,  gold  tops  with  head  bands,  marbled  sides- -a 
genuine  de  luxe  book  in  every  respect;  in  fact,  a  book  can¬ 
not  be  more  attractive  or  better  made  than  these  volumes. 

Y ou  can  select  from  the  enclosed  list  as  many  volumes 
as  you  desire  and  pay  us,  if  the  books  are  found  to  be 
satisfactory  after  you  receive  them,  8  cents  per  month  for 
twelve  (la)  months  for  each  volume  you  meet,  and  we 
deliver  to  you. 

I  This  will  make  the  volumes  cost 
you  96  cents  each,  an  extremely  low 


a 

Month 


JX/ST  THE 
'BOOKS 
VOX/ 
XOA/fT 


1  Adna  Bada 

Eliot 

a  Age  ef  PsUn 

Bullfinch 

3  Andanan's  Fairy  Tnlaa 

4  Amkbn  BlgkU 

5  Aaiswmt  af  Iks  BmaHkat  Takb 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

6  Bnsan**  Baanjs 

7  BanMik7  Bndge 

Dickens 

8  Banisk  Ai^usta  j.  Evens 

9  Bendman 

HaU  Caine 

so  Braaakridge  Hall 

Irring 

SI  BrMa  ef  InmaMraasr 

Scon 

18  Calllbmia  and  Oregen  Trail 

Francb  Parkman 

13  VtIM’.  Mlilwv  ft  Xaflua  Dickenl 

14  Undasi  af  Ufk 

Emerson 

IS  Canfambna  af  aa  fagtiak  OflaB>BaUr 

DeQuiucey 

16  CaagaanI  ef  Para 

Prescott 

17  Canal  ef  Heato  Criale 

Dumas 

s8  OaalMFd 

Mrsa  Gaskell 

19  Daalal  Baren^ 

EUot 

ao  DaU  ef  BIklaa 

Spencer 

81  BnvM  CagparBiM 

Dickens 

88  Daaaaai  af  Baa 

Darwin 

83  Bemkay  aad  8aa 

Dickeus 

84  Bdamllea 

Spencer 

8$Bg7ldlaa  Priaaaaa 

Ebers 

96  Blab  Taanar  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

87  BaMffeea*s  Kaaajt 

98  Baglbk  TralU 

Emerson 

99  Fair  BnM  af  Pkrtk 

Scott 

38  Fkmlllar  ^aalaUaaa 

31  FeMa  BeB 

Eliot 

38  Ftrel  TMIa 

Jessie  FothergUl 

33  Brael  Kxpaetalfaaa 

Dickens 

34  6rbBB*s  >alfy  Tibs 

3S  llypidb 

Kingsley 

36  llnaekknak  ef  Bairs  Beam  Hugo 

37  la  Nk  Maps 

C  M.  Sheldon 

38  Ivaakae 

Scott 

39  Jnaa  Bjre 

Brontf 

40  Ma  Bnllftu 

Mulock 

41  K«dlwsrtk 

Scott 

48  Earaa  af  Bakammad 

43  UwpXsUw 

CuBmins 

44  loat  nijx  at 

kttlwer 

43  UU  «r  th»  MiMmi 

Cooper 

ter.  This  being  an  odd  lot  sale,  we 
have  of  some  of  the  volumes  only  a 
few,  while  of  the  others  we  have  forty 
(40)  or  fifty  (so). 

The  volumes  are  of  uniform  size 
and  are  bound  in  three  different 
leathers,  red,  blue  and  green,  and  are 
certainly  the  most  attractive  standard 
volumes  published  at  the  present 
time. 

Select  the  books  you  desire  by  fill¬ 
ing  in  an  X  opposite  the  titles  given 
in  this  advertisement.  We  will  send 


have  that  you  select  We  will  send 
the  volumes  to  you  all  charges  pre¬ 
paid  for  your  examination,  and  after 
seeing  the  books,  if  you  desire  to  keep 
them,  you  can  pay  us  a  little  each 
month. 

As  we  prepay  all  delivery  charges, 
we  cannot  accept  an  order  for  less 
than  ten  (xo)  volumes,  unless  you  are 
willing  to  pay  the  delivery  chides. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  one  vol¬ 
ume  oefore  deciding  how  many  to 
select  send  us  the  name  of  the  volume 
you  desire  and  enclose  one  dollar 
($1.00)  and  we  will  send  you  the  vol¬ 
ume  delivery  charges  prepaid.  Money 
refunded  if  you  do  not  care  to  keep 
the  volume. 

This  is  the  best  opportunity  to 

filace  in  your  home  some  of  the  most 
nterestingstandard  volumes  at  a  price 
far  below  what  the  books  are  worth, 
and  you  have  an  entire  year  to  pay 
for  the  books  you  select. 

As  our  stock  is  limited  we  will  fill 
orders  as  received. 

These  are  absolutely  new  goods, 
and  in  complete  sets  the  lowest  price 
is  $2.50  per  volume. 


Cut  tUs  adverfisemrat  out.  mark  vahnnes 
deshed  scat  for  iaapeettoa,  siga  ysor  aame 
and  address  aad  aiail  to  A.  L  FOWLE. 
UEastITthSL.  Rev  York.  R.  T. 


Loxe  Volmnes  Are 


47  PmUmI  W«rta 

48  Larm  BUckmore 

49  flfMikaa 

50  ■arW*  kMUi  Hawthonie 

51  ■m4»w  Brook  Muy  J.  Holmes 

58  HtMlMTsk  Eliot 

53  Bill  M  tks  PUm  Eliot 

54  ■lelsUr's  Weslof,  TIm  Stowe 

55  Mmam  ttmm  m  OM  ■■■■$  Hawthoriie 

56  IspelfM  mtd  Ub  Hankob  Headley 

57  OM  CwMiy  Sksy  Dickeus 

St  Ottfsr  Twbt  Dickens 

59  Orlfta  of  Bparfis  '  Darwin 

60  Oiker  WsrMs  ikon  0w«  Procter 

«x  Pbfcwlsk  Dickens 

63  PlnUnkb  Urse 

63  ^e*a  hwae  Tkiss 

64  Prtnsa  eT  tlw  Hmhs  oT  BnwM 

Rev.  Prof.  J.  H.  In^rabaai 

65  Preiknar  at  tka  Brsafclkst  Takla 

OliTer  Wendell  Holaes 

66  Prna  end  1  George  Wb.  Curtb 

67  Qna  Tadb  Sienkiewice 

6t  RrnraaanteUve  Ban  Emerson 


70  Bak  Bey 

Scon 

71  BaBab 

Eliot 

79  fbarbi  LaMar 

Hawthorns 

73  Bkalak  Baak 

Irving 

74  Bsldlaw  Tkrea  aadPIMa  Taba 
fraBikaBtIb 

Kipling 

75  Btippbg  Baavaaward 

Prentiaa 

76  Tkb  af  Tan  CHba 

Dickens 

77  Talas  fram  Mnkasfaara 

LaBb 

78  Taanj8aa*s  Paaaa 

79  TksiBa  Marie  Corell 

to  Tsb  Brawn  al  Oibrd 

Hughes 

81  Tsb  Brawn’s  Snkeel  Bays 

Hughes 

Ba  Twba-TaM  Taba 

Hawthorne 

83  Varfa  Tsb’s  Cnkla 

Stowe 

•4  Cadar  Twe  naga 

Ouida 

85  TaaMy  PMr 

Thackeray 

•6  Vbar  af  WakHbH 

ColdsBith 

•7  Wiiklagtiii  and  Bb  Baa  Bah 

Headley 

88  Waverby 

Boon 

A.  li.  FOWLE,  16  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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it  WE  PAY  FKEI6HT 

AnyiVllCrC  N0M0«eytaAdv.^ 

We  will  piece  a  Wing  Piano  in  any  home  in  the  United 
States  on  trial,  without  asking  for  any  advance  payment  or 
deposit.  We  pay  the  freight  and  all  other  charges  in  advance. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  paid  either  before  the  piano  is  sent  or 
when  it  is  received.  If  the  piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  20 
days*  trial  in  your  home,  we  take  it  back  entirely  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  You  pay  us  nothing,  aud  are  under  no  more  obliga¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  piano  than  if  you  were  examining  it  at  our 
factory.  There  can  be  absolutely  no  risk  or  expense  to  you. 

Do  not  imagine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  as  we 
say.  Our  system  is  so  perfect  that  we  can  without  any 
trouble  deliver  a  piano  in  the  smallest  town  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  Just  as  easily  as  we  can  in  New  York  City, 
and  with  absolutely  no  trouble  or  annoyance  to  you,  and 
without  anything  being  paid  in  advance  or  on  arrival  either 
for  freight  or  any  other  expense.  We  take  old  pianos  and 
organs  in  exchange. 

A  guarantee  for  12  years  against  any  defect  in  tone,  action, 
workmanship  or  material  is  given  with  every  Wing  Piano. 


Small,  Easy 
MONTHLY 


Paymenls 


In  37  yanrs  oirer  40,000  Wing  Pianos 
have  been  mannfactnied  and  sold.  They  are  recom- 
mended  by  eeven  governors  of  States,  by  mnsical  eoileges 
and  schools,  by  prominent  orchestra  leaders,  innsic  teach* 
era  and  mosioiaas.  Thousands  of  these  pianos  are  in 
your  own  State,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  in  your  very 
neighborhood.  Our  catalogue  contains  names  and  ad* 
dresses. 

Mandolin*  Onltar,Harp.  ZUIter,  BanJo>*> 

The  tones  of  any  or  all  of  these  instruments  may  be  re* 
produced  perfectly  by  any  ordinary  player  on  the  piano  by 
means  of  our  Instrumental  Attachment  This  improve* 
ment  is  patented  by  us  and  cannot  be  had  in  any  other 
piano.  WING  ORGANS  are  made  with  the  same  care 
and  sold  in  the  same  way  as  Wing  Pianos.  Separate  or¬ 
gan  catalogue  sent  on  request 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


■1  You  Intemd  to  Boy  •  Piamo— No  Matter  WNat  Make 

A  book — not  a  cotalogne— that  rivo.  jon  all  the  information  pooMnod  bj 
export..  It  toll,  .boat  th.  diSeront  materi.1.  nMd  in  the  different  put. 
of  a  piano;  the  way  Um  different  part.  or.  put  to(.th«r,  what  cue.  piuioa 
to  get  ont  of  order  and  in  t»et  i.  .  ooraplat.  ancyolopodia.  It  make.  th.  y 
MiMtion  of  apimio  oMy.  If  roml  oarefnlly,  it  will  make  yon  a  jndfa  of 
tono.aation,  workmanahip  and  finiab.  It  tall,  yon  bow  to  tait  a  piano  t 

and  how  to  tell  good  from  bad.  It  ia  aboolntaly  the  only  book  of 
ita  kind  ever  pnbliahed.  It  oontaina  IM  large  pagaa  and  bun- 
dreda  of  illnatrationa,  all  devoted  to  piano  oonatmotion.  Ita 
name  I.  ••The  Book  of  Oomploto  Information  Abont  Piano*."  Ar 
W.  *.nd  it  frM  to  anyone  wiabing  to  bay  a  piano.  All  yon  /A 
have  to  do  ia  (o  aond  na year  name  and  addrooo.  ' 

Send  m  Postwl  To-day  while  yon  think  of 
it.  jmat  giving  yonr  name  and  addraoa  or  send  na 
tba  attaAtad  coupon  and  the  ralnabla  book  of  ia- 
formation,  alao  fall  partionlars  abont  the  WINU 
Pt  ANO,  with  pricoo,  torma  of  payment,  etc., 
will  bo  aont  to  yon  promptly  by  mail.  /. 


W  .• 

Pianos 


Send  to  the  name  and 
►  A'  addrett  written  below, 
AA  the  Book  of  Complete  In- 
f  formation  about  Pianos,  also 
prices  and  terms  of  payment 
on  Wing  Pianos. 


WING  &  SON 

550-559  West  15th  Street,  New  York 

ISM - STth  YEAB - ISM 


WING  PIANOS 

Are  Sold  Direct  From  the  Factory,  and  in  No  Other  Way 

You  Save  irom’7S  10*200 

When  you  buy  a  Wing  Piano,  you  buy  at  wholetale. 

You  pay  the  actual  coat. of  making  It  with  only  our  whole- 
gale  protit  added.  When  you  buy  a  piano,  aa  many  gtill  do— 
at  retail— you  pay  the  retail  dealer's  store  rent  and  other 
ezpenseg.  You  pay  hig  profit  and  the  commiggion  or  salary 

what  the  dealer  himself  has  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
retail  profit  on  a  piano  is  from  f7S  to  $'-*00.  Isn’t  this  worth 
savingT 

riegse  mention  Everybody'i  Maggxine  when  you  write  to  adveni.era 
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AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

FOR  30  YEARS  LESLIE’S  MONTHLY 


CENTS 
A  COPY 


**Not  criticism 
but  construction 


$ 


1 


,oo 

A  YEAR 


“Nio/  the  corporation 
but  the  citizen  ” 


Who  Shall  Own  America? 


Shall  the  family  living  on  salary  or  wages  have  the  sole  choice 
of  being  hired  by  corporations  or  submerged  in  socialism  ? 


JUDGE  GROSSCUP 


whose  injunction  against  the  Beef  Magnates  has  brought  on  the  most 
effective  anti-trust  movement  of  this  generation,  comes  out  squarely  as 
the  champion  of  the  individual  citizen,  bringing  hope  and  faith  by  his 
far-reaching  plan  for  placing  the  people  in  control  of  the  corporations. 


This  Christmu  number  of  the  American  Magazine  it  i  shining  example  of  the  Holiday  Spirit.  It  contains 
Alice  Boughton’s  beautiful  series,  **THE  CHILD*S  CHRISTMAS  DAY,**  every  picture  fit  for  framing, 
and  a  dozen  other  most  delightful  features.  **  PRISONERS,**  by  Mary  Cholmondeley,  author  of  **  Red 
Pottage,”  is  the  most  absorbing  and  dramatic  novel  of  the  year.  Are  you  reading  it  ? 

ATOK.  ft  DEC.  PKEE  with  saSicripMoas  tor  1906. 

Writo  tor  troo  IWutrotod  Protpoctm*  tor  1906. 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  iUsUe*s  Monthly),  141  Hlth  Avi»ie.  New  York 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Masazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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$|00  BOOKLOVERS’ 


SECURES 

THE 


SHAKESPEARE 


Fill  up  and  send  us  the  accomp>anying  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  prepaid  a  complete  40-voIume 
set  of  the  BOOKLO  VERS'  SHAKESPEARE. 

Examine  it  at  your  leisure  and  if  it  does  not  give  you  satisfaction  return  it  at  our  expense.  Don't 
send  any  money  with  the  coupon.  If  you  like  the  books  when  you  see  them,  you  can  pay  jnst  one 
dollar  and  the  entire  set  is  yours  practically  from  that  time  forth;  and  the  balance  may  ^  paid  in 
small  monthly  instalments  of  $2.00  each. 

This  great  set  of  Shakesp)eare  is  now  so  well  known  that  it  requires  no  introduction.  Many  people, 
however,  can’t  realize  the  generosity  of  our  proposition  and  they  are  the  ones  we  want  to  reach. 

The  above  conditions  make  the  BOOKLOVERS'  SHAKESPEARE 


^  •  1’ 


eo  volumes — A  ylay  to  a  volume — Illustraiious  in  color. 


The  Most  Appropriate  of  All  Christmas  Gifts 

A  gift  at  once  useful,  ornamental,  and  permanent ;  while  the  opportunity  of  making  small  monthly 
payments  makes  it  most  acceptable  to  those  who  find  the  “  festive  season  ”  a  strain  on  their  finances. 

—  -  lx  1—  W~~>  _  _  A.  The  BOOKLOVERS'  SHAKESPEARE  has  always  been  the 
YY  IT  16  lj^6T  choice  of  discriiniiialiiiK  people  who  desire  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 

’  ’  edition  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  bound  in  40  dainty  volumes — a  play  . 

to  a  volume — and  cotitaitis  7.000  pages,  including  40  beautiful  plates  in  colors,  besides  400  other  illustratiotis.  A 
The  voliiiiies  are  7  x  s  itiches  in  size— just  right  for  easy  handitng.  No  other  edition  contains  the  following 
important  features,  which  are  absolutely  essetitial  to  a  perfect  utiderstanditig  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  ; 


Tepleal  Index  t  By  means  of  which  the  reader  can  find  any 
desired  nassage  In  the  plays  and  poems. 

Crilleal  Opaamcate,  expUliliii)' the  plays  and  chsmcters;  s«i* 
lectcfl  from  ihe  writings  of  eminent  Shake^pearean  scholars. 

CllMMirieo  follwsrlMC  Mieh  Play*  to  that  vou  don’t  have 
to  tura  to  a  separate  volume  to  find  the  meaning  of  every  obscure 
word. 

Tw»  Set#  ef  Neieet  Explanatory  notes  for  the  general  reader 
and  critical  notes  for  the  student  or  scholar. 


giving  a  full  story  of  each  play  In 
interesuiiga  rea^bie  prose. 

Ht«4y  M etb*4a»  consisting  of  stnd^  questions  A 
end  suggestions— the  idea  being  to  furnish  a  com*  ^ 
plete  college  course  of  Shakespearean  study. 

Ltfh  ef  fthnkeepfret  by  Dr.  Israel  Gol* 
lancx,  with  critical  essays  by  Bagehot,  Stephen, 
and  other  distinguished  Shakespearean  ' 
scholars  and  critics. 


00  nn  A  _ X  rs _ The  unparalleled  success  of  our pre-  Send  me  forex- 

Art  Portfolio  FREE 

The  keen  disappointment  loudly  ex|>ressed  by  many  whose  orders  reached  us  too  late  caused  ^  SHAKESPE  ARE 
us  to  obtain  100  more,  and  we  oner  these  portfolios  free  as  a  premium  to  the jrarchasers  of  la  half  leather  binding, 

the  BOOKLOVERS'  SHAKESPEARE  whose  orders  reacn  us  in  time.  The  pictures  U  aatisfactory.l  will  pay 

are  exact  copies  of  the  originals,  and  they  depict  well-known  scenes  from  famous  7°“  $1.00  within  fire  <U« 

books  fully  explained  by  an  appropriate  text.  They  are  11x145^  inches  in  size,  ,Bd*a«”^o  a  month  aSS 

and  can  be  framed  at  a  moderate  expense,  or  they  will  make  excellent  decorations  for  ^  after  for  A  mouths  •  ti^m 
den  or  cozy  corner  just  as  they  are.  The  portfolio  sells  for  $8-00  in  Art  remain  in  Siegel  Cooper  Co. 


Send  me  for  ex- 
aminatiou,  pre¬ 
paid,  a  set  of  the 

.  BOOKLaVEKB’ 
SHAKESPEARE 


den  or  cozy  corner  Just  as  they  are.  The  portfolio  sells  for  |8-oo  in  Art 
Stores,  bi't  we  present  it  FREE  OK  ALL  CH.ARGE  to  those  who  purchase 
the  Booklovert'  Shakespeare. 

Half-Price  Offer  i 

AEUll  1  ■  IVV  VfllVl  but  you  can  obuin  one  of  this  small  M 
edition inhalfleatherwhile itlastsfor$i7.oo.  ThisisYOURLASTCHANCE 
to  buy  at  mail-order  prices.  If  your  order  is  among  the  6rst  100  we  will 
present  you  with  one  of  the  beautiful  Art  Portfolios  absolutely  free  ^ 

of  charge. 

SIEGEL  COOPER  CO.,  New  York  M 

Wa  tm^Uy  M#  mgtHts.  Omr  BaaA  duk  trmmsmcts  mil  iU  btaimst  by  €0rnspoHdAm€.  f 


m  W  after  receipt  of  the  books 
.  *  ^  and  $3.00  s  month  there- 
after  for  13  mouths.*  Title  to 
remain  in  Siegel  Cooper  Co. 
until  fully  paid  for.  If  not  set- 
^F  isfactory,  1  will  notify  you  and 
f  bold  the  set  subject  to  your  order. 

Also  send  me,  prepaid,  the  $8.00 
art  portfolio,  which  1  am  to  retain  free 
of  charge,  if  1  keep  the  books. 


*If  you  prefer  cloth  binding,  change  13  months  to  m. 


PIcaM  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 
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The  Chance  of  Your  LIFE 


Copyriitht.  IttM.  Life  Publiihiitc  Cn. 


By  Balfour  K^r. 


A  Portfolio 
of 

These  Drawings 


"SOMEBODY  ON  THE  WIRE,” 


By  C.  D.  Otbton. 


CONSPIRATORS. 


T  ARGE,  proof  prints  of  the  three  pic- 
tures  (shown  here  in  miniature) , 

enclosed  in  a  handsome  portfolio  and  - - 

mounted  ready  for  framing,  sell  at  retail  conspirators. 

for  four  dollars. 

.  The  subscription  price  of  LIFE  alone,  for  one  year,  is  Five 
Dollars,  ff^e  •will  send  LIFE  and  the  four  dollar  portfolio  together  to 
any  new  subscriber  for  Five  Dollars. 

All  subscriptions  under  this  offer  continue  to  Jan.  i,  1907,  and 
will  begin  immediately  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Why  We  Can  Do  It. 

AS  ninety  per  cent  of  LIFE’S  subscribers  renew  their  subscriptions  each 
year,  we  are  able  to  make  this  unusually  liberal  offer  to  secure  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  To  be  a  reader  of  LIFE  once  is  to  be  a  reader  of  LIFE  always. 

.  „  „  „  „  Life’s  Prints  cover  a  wide  range  of 

Copyright.  lOM.  Life  Pub.  Co.  By  Henry  Butt.  ^  B 

subjects.  They  are  known  the  world  over 
as  artistic  decorations  for  refined  homes. 

A  dainty  catalogue  showing  in  miniature 
many  of  Life’s  Prints  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Other 
proofs  of  equal  value  may  be  selected  from 
catalogue  if  preferred  to  those  shown  here. 
Remit  the  Five  Dollars  to 
He:  I  lore  you  enOB(h  to  wilt  t  thouund  irean.  LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

She:  And  1  lore  you  CDOttEh  to  marry  yon  to-day.  r,  -rr 

PH^tiaa  14  West  31st  Street  •  New  York  CiTY 


Copyrifbt,  ID04.  Life  Pub.  Co. 


By  Henry  Butt. 


He:  I  lore  you  enon(h  to  wait  a  tbouaand  yeara. 
She:  And  1  lore  you  enougb  to  marry  yon  to-day. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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ONLY  THE  BEST  SURVIVES 

C.  It  was  not  the  plan  of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia’s 
publishers  to  produce  merely  a  good  encyclopaedia.  Their  ambition 
was  to  build  the  best  encyclopcedia  that  has  ever  been  published. 

C.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  paid  for  manuscripts 
that  fell  below  the  high  standard  required ;  and 
the  rejected  matter  alone  would  have  made  a 
good  ordinary  encyclopaedia. 


The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 


\  stands  for  perfection.  It  contains  more  articles^ 
more  illustrations  and  gives  more  satisfactory  inf  or- 
^  mation  than  all  others  combined. 

;  \  C.It  is  the  most  recent  in  existence;  therefore  em-  I 
r  bodies  a  fuller  view  of  the  world  and  its  history 
F  ^  and  the  progress  of  civilization  —  it  covers  time 
^  from  5000  B.  C.  down  to  to-day. 

H  j  C.  It  is  the  only  encyclopaedia  that,  by  its  style, 
fascinates  the  reader  or  student  and  impresses 
■y».  the  mind  and  memory.  Other  encyclopaedias 
I  '  are  too  often  dry  and  tedious — using  them  is 
tiresome  because  of  their  heavy  style. 

C.  Our  25-cent  « Question  Book"  will  show  you 
how  many  things  you  ought  to  know— but  do  not.  ^ 
Whether  you  are  lawyer,  doctor,  clergyman,  .  C> 

;  teacher,  business  man,  technical  or  general 
I  worker,  house- wife  or  student— this  applies 

to  you.  A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  ^ 

|Hk  seat  free  on  request.  ^ 

SS^K.  Don’t  fail  to  send  the  coupon  for  80. 

|H|P^K  page  book  of  sample  pages  and  descrip-  ^ 

tions  of  The  New  International, 

1  and  information  regarding  our  ' 

December  Offer.  ' 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. 

UyK,  372  Fifth  Avenue 
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TALES  of  THE  ROAD 

By  CHARLES  N.  CREWDSON 


TALESor 

raERQAD 


t  HVlM!  >\<Rf.U|)SON 


A  Book  tor  Batlaeu  Mea 

A  Book  for  Saietmca 

A  Book  tor  Ambitioaa 
Yoaof  Men 


It  wiD  give  you  NEW  IDEAS, 
h  wiU  INCREASE  YOUR  SALES. 

•  It  will  STIMULATE  your  ambition. 

It  will  give  you  BULLY  ENTERTAINMENT. 
It  will  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket. 


It  ii  loaded  down  with  bright,  clever,  snappy  stories,  full  of  human  nature  that  are  cracker- 
jacks.  On  the  other  hand  it  contains  more  practical  pointers  in  the  art  SELLING  GOODS 
than  can  be  bad  from  any  other  source.  It  is  brimful  of  lessons  learned  by  scores  of  the 
brightest  road  men  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  chapters  appeared  in  the  *'  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post”  with  tremendous  success.  The  book  roatalas  many  artleles  never  before  la  print. 


NOTE  THESE  CHAPTER  HEADINGS 


The  Square  Deal  Wins 
Social  Aru  as  Salesmen’s  Assets 
Tricks  of  the  Tmde 
How  to  Get  on  the  Road 


First  Experience  in  Selling 
Tactics  in  Selling,  I 
Taeties  In  Selling,  2 
Tactics  in  Selling,  3 
Cutting  Prices 


Cancelled  Orders 

Winning  the  Customer’s  Good  Will 

Salesmen’s  Don’ts 

Hearts  Behind  the  Order  Book 


What  Stsonc  Men  sav  or  “Tales  or  the  Road.” 

“  Of  great  beneht  to  the  salesmen  of  the  country.” — Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

“  Worth  the  time  of  every  salesman  of  this  company  to  read.” — Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Co. 

“  I  wish  to  place  ‘Tales  of  the  Road’  in  the  hands  ot  every  one  of  our  salesmen.”— James  D.  Quinn,  Manager  of 
Salesmen,  Joteph  Burnett  Co. 

“  Bristling  with  information  for  both  buyer  and  seller.”— Bill  Barlow  in  Sagebrush  Philosophy. 

“This  book  is  a  happy  entertainer.”— Ls/te  Trihune. 

'*As  full  ot  valuable  points  as  a  porcupine.”  CMk,  trmr,  GiU  Tr^,  ib  drowingt  hy  J.J.  Gruld. 

Price.  $1.S0. 

paid  upon  receipt  of  price.  PublisheS^’by  THOMPSON  &  THOMAS,  342  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


For 
10  cents 
ia  Slanps 


Pocket  MaLDs 

AND 

Road  Guide 

These  maps  are  printed  in  colors  and 
show  on  a  larse  scale  the  streams,  lakes, 
highways,'  trolley  lines  and  railroads  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
and  its  connections. 


Invaluable  to  Automobile  Tourists, 
Fishermen  and  Travelers. 

A  good  map  is  a  silent  couiier  of  out-<]oor  enjojrment  Elach  of  the 
maps  in  this  edition  is  1 7  x  28  inches.  They  are  neatly  hound  in  one 
cover  and  may  he  had  hy  sending  1 0  cents  m  stamps  to 

T^ar  T  General  Paseenger  Agent. 

e  w*  •  Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  York  City. 
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If  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  your  name  and 
address  in  margin  above,  tear  oS  this  comer  and 
mail  to  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd., 
-  Dept.  B  83,  Battle  Creek, 


of  thU  opochal  wor 
pabllthon  with  to  roalUe  at 
onoe.  Benoo,flratt,ON  tota  wilt 
bo  miinborod  and  told  at  about 
par  east,  dloak  Prompt  ao- 
tlonadVlaed.  Proparoo  for  Bar  la 
any  Motet  both  Theory  *  Practice. 
Pamphl^toetlmonlaleaad  epertal 
prtea  offer,  sent  free.  Chaaoe  of  yean. 

Frederick  J.  DreJcedl  Co. 

209  Nadlpon  CHICAGO 


Covernment  Positions 

Ifl  ■5O.8M 

^ppctttattie*  for  young  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  hundreds 
dr  pefoont  who  pass  these  eaaminatlous  and  receive  appointments  to  life 
position  et  fteo  to  (i»eoo  a  year.  If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind, 
write  tor  our  Civil  Smnrice  Announccmeut,  containing  dates,  places  for 
holding  eaaminatiotts,  and  questious  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  Wathlngton,  0.  C. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  tench  shorthand  complete  In  only  thirty 
da3rs.  You  can  learn  In  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  No  need  to  speed  ninths  es  with  old  systems. 
Bny4*e  •yllnMe  Syeinai  Is  eesv  to  learn— easy  ip  write— easy  to 


poskione— uo  tliading,  as  in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word 
signs  to  confuse,  •uy  nlia«etnm  to  team  and  you  have 

the  entire  English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  nhnniain  en»* 
Huinde  The  best  system  for  stenognphers,  private  secretaries, 
uewspeper  reporters.  Lawyers,  mluisters,  tMchert,  physicians, 
literary  folk  and  business  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  uke  condnnal  dally  practice 
as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  hlgh.grade  positions 
everywhere.  Send  to.day  for  booklets,  testimonials,  guaraatee 
oger.  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

MMI  CMtet.  Omw  Bmm  Heck.  CMcni,  ML 


If  you  are  sick  and  want  to  be  well — 

If  you  are  well  and  want  to  keep  well — 

If  you  feel  the  need  of  greater  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  strength,  with  more 
nervous  vitality — 

If  you  are  ti^  of  taking  harmful  and 
useless  drugs  and  medicines — 

Write  To-day  for 
Otfr  Free  Book 

on  ^The  Battle  Creek  Idea.'' 

This  hook  is  the  result  of  thirty  years 
of  experiment  and  research  by  the 
world's  foremost  dietitians. 

It  points  a  way  to  health,  based  on 
correct  diet,  that  has  been  tried  and 
pro'den  by  over  half  a  million  people. 

It  tells  you  how  you  can  apply,  in 
your  own  home,  the  same  principle  of 
right  living  that  have  made  the  great 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  so  famous  and 
successfuL 

Tt  is  a  clearlv  written,  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  health  story  that  every  man 
and  woman  should  read,  who  values 
perfect  physical  and  mental  develop- 
menL 

You  may  be  on  the  road  to  abounding 
and  abiding  health  this  time  next  month, 
H  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  turite 
to-~dciy. 

Do  not  ask  tuhy ;  get  the  book 
and  let  it  speak  for  itsdi.  Use  postal  or 
above  coupon,  and  address 


BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  CO..  Ltd. 

Dbpt.  B  83,  Battls  Ckebk,  Mich. 


Pleaie  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertiser!. 
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Our  Grandfathers 

would  hare  enjoyed  reading  Uie  New  Science  Library,  but  tbey 
would  have  considered  it  a  wonderful  work  of  Oction,  wlUt  Ita 
amazing  story  of  messages  flashing  through  space  half  way 
around  the  woild;  of  a  metal  so  rare  that  it  costs  half  a  million 
dollars  an  ounce;  of  astronomers  analyzing  the  constituents  of 
a  star  trillions  ot  miles  aaray:  of  a  theory  of  evolution  which 
carries  tte  origin  of  man  back  millions  of  years  to  a  lower  form 
of  life.  They  would  have  found  a  surprise  on  every  page,  yet 

The  New  Science  Library 

Is  filled  with  sober  facta.  Until  yon  read  this  record  of  man’s 
achievements  yon  cannot  realise  fully  how  Science  has  trans- 
formed  the  entire  fabric  of  Intellectual  and  commercial  life.  It 
will  tell  you  how  the  phonograph  was  invented;  upon  what 
prtoetple  wireless  telegraphy  rests;  what  the  famous  Darwinian 
theory  is;  how  the  distance  to  the  stars  Is  measured;  how  elec¬ 
tricity  msLkes  the  trolley go— and  a  thousand  other  interest¬ 
ing  stories. 

This  unique  library,  in  sixteen  volumes,  contains  the  best 
work  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  other  great 
sclentlata.  It  contains  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  mod- 
em  science— and  there  is  not  a  dull  or  dry  chapter  in  the  work. 

FREE— 84-Page  Book— FREE 


particulars  about  the  New  Science  Library,  and  how  you  may 
get  It  at  half  price  and  on  the  Individual  Payment  Plan,  by 
meant  of  which  you  can  arrange  the  payments  to  suit  yourself. 

At  the  tame  time  vre  will  tend  yon  a  copy  of  our  handtome  8t- 
page  book,  “  Some  Wonders  of  Science.”  Tbit  book,  containing 
articles  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  B.  B.  Tylor,  B.  A.  noctor  and 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  is  so  bright  and  interesting  that  you  will 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  and  when  yon  have  read  it  you  will 
wonder  how  you  ever  could  have  thmght  science  dry  and  dnU. 
At  long  as  the  edition  lasts,  we  will  exchange  a  copy  of  it  for 
the  coupon  printed  at  the  bottom  of  this  advertisement. 


Public  Opinion  Company 


44-60  E.  23d  Street 


eXCHANQE  COUPON 


Good  for  one  complimentary  copy  of  -  Some  Wonders  of 
Science,”  if  mailed  at  once  to  rablic  Opinion,  44-10  East  >Sd 
Street,  New  York. 


CiTT  Asn  Stats . 

We  will  tend,  at  the  same  time,  full  particulars  of  our 
New  Science  Library  and  our  Introductory  Half-Price  Offer, 


ON  BOOKS  FOR  X-MAS. 

A  TRAIN  LOAD  OF  BOOKS 

■M  MOK  HOUSE  FMLED. 

We  nought  the  entire  stock  of  new  and  up-Uv 
date  books.  We  are  closing  them  out  at  from  10 
to  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

ThSM  art  Samplt  Priett. 

Late  copyrights  were  $1.50.  Our  price  38  cents. 
The  38  cent  list  includes  ”  The  Christian,”  “Call 
of  the  Wild,”  “Brewster's  Millions,”  “Grnust- 
ark,”  “The  Castaway,"  “David  Harum,’’  etc.. 
Encyclopedia  Brittannica,10  vols.,  half  leather, 
regularly  $38.00,  our  price  $7.75.  Charles  Dickens' 
complete  workA  15  volumes,  regularly  $15.00,  our 
price,  $3.96.  Alex  Dumas  and  »  other  standard 
5  vol.  sets,  regular$3.00,  our  price,  75cents  set. 

X-MAN  SPECIAL.  World’s  Best  PoeU. 
Shakespeare,  Longfellow  and  48  others.  Ds 
Lose  edltiOB.  Full  Isathsr  p^ded,  pure  gold  edges, 
regular  $1.80.  Oar  price,  70  cents  each. 

Every  book  guaranteed  to  be  new,  perfect  and  sat- 
isfaetory,  or  yonr  money  back  without  question  or 
quibbling. 

PraotiMly  any  book  or  set  ot  books  yon  want  at  a 
fraction  ot  the  retail  price  WHILE  THEY  LAST. 
Qet  our  free  bargain  list  before  ordering. 

Write  tor  It  to-day. 

THE  DAVID  B.  CLARKSON  CO.’, 

Dept.  O.  CHICAOO,  ILL. 


LEARN  TO  SING  E’-S 

can  make  your  voice  beautiful,  resonant  and  of  extended 
compw.  You  can  acquire  entire  Vocal  Tedmic  and  Sight 
Reading  at  your  home  m  leas  time  and  at  leas  expense  than 
by  personal  lessons.  If  you  are  interested  send  stamp  Iw 
my  booklet  “The  Voice  Made  Beantiful”  and  tenna 
for  course  of  thirty  leasoos. 

HARTET  SUTHERLAND 

Salt*  ISO  **The  Ommnrcy—  New  Toilt  City 


vhin  ^  i,i>  TO  «  ui  I  I 


TO  LEAIN  SOOK-KEEPINO 
WHEN  I  WUX  RAKE  A  FUST-CLASS 


BOOK-KEEPER 


teRX  WBUItrMorMnnfDHONKTt  FRlrmufliT 
DlRtRacR  •Md  tam«l«rUL  I  •a4  FOSITIO]^^  Uo, 

KTOTWHBEB,  FEBL  PUc«4  M«j  tt.  Rl  W«^. 

IUv«  iLlTSlWriHOIflAlA 
T  XX  AJ/D  WMITM. 

J.  M.  QOODWlNg  ixPBST  ACCorrrAjrr, 

Sftp  191ftBr«A4lw«ypVewT*rli. 


New  York 


TRmrriiliTlTM 


Mon-  tlian  gg,Mn  appointments  ms<i<-  Inst 
year.  Si  letMUdebancetnow.  Post  OScr  Clerk 
•ad  Carrier  and  other  examinations  soon  In 
OTsry  state.  Thoomnds  we  prepared  have 
bean  aiu>olnted.  Ettabliahsd  un.  Work  con- 
fldaatiA  No  poUUcallnflirnee  needed.  Fnil 
pantcn  ATS /rev  conoemlnt;  posittoiie,mUrtm, 
samp!'-  ijuettiona,  ale. 

NA I  lONAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTirUTE.  47-70  Second  Nnt’l 
Bank  BMg.,  WASHINUTON,  D.  C. 
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in  a  new  way 

to  the  hundred  characters  here  named  and  to  many 
others  whose  exceptional  achievements  in  statecraft, 
science,  literature,  religion,  and  the  arts  have  ad¬ 
vanced  civilization. 

“New  way”  is  no  meaningless  phrase,  nor  does  it 
give  more  than  a  hint  of  the  original  view,  the  fear¬ 
less  characterization,  the  keen  analysis,  the  startling 
comparisons,  the  bold,  ethical  measurement  dis¬ 
played  by  John  Lord  in  Beacon  Lights  of  History, 
considered  by  scholars  and  critics  the  most  readable 
and  fascinating  work  dealing  with  the  deeds  of  men. 
Every  page  is  a  constant  surprise,  far  more  fascina¬ 
ting — even  to  those  who  dislike  history — than  any 
romance. 

We  consider  it  a  great  work,  an  unusual  work,  a 
work  of  which  we  want  every  one  at  least  to  know 
something.  Never  mind  if  you  don’t  expect  to  buy 
any  more  books.  Let  us  send  you  a  specimen  of 
Lord’s  writings  and  tell  you  his  own  interesting 
story.  It  will  be  sent  free  and  you  will  place  your¬ 
self  under  no  obligations. 

Beacon  Lights  of  History  is  in  fifteen  volumes,  contain-  ^ 
ing  over  6,000  pages  and  more  than  200  illustrations, 
many  of  them  reproductions  of  masterpieces  never 
before  used  for  book  purposes.  To  those  who  join 
our  book  club  this  season  the  fifteen  volumes  will 
be  delivered  on  payment  of  $i  co,  the  balance 
of  the  purchase  price — $30.50 — being  payable  ^ 

at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  month. 

Send  in  the  coupon  and  let  us  ^ 

send  you,  at  our  expense,  the  ^ 

interesting  story  of  the  au-  / 

thor  and  full  information 

concerning  the  books.  1/ 


PtMM  motioa  Every  body’s  Magaaiae  wbca  yon  write  to  advertisers. 


BECOME 


NURSE 


200 

WORDS 


MINUTE 


learn  shorthand  bt  mail 


Write  hr  bMkIrt  rx»UlalBC  Mr  airtliMl  aT 
trslalac  kr  ■lad;  at  haair. 

lavalaaklr  hr  the  arartirlac  aarar  ar  tba 
badaaar, 

Ea4ararawata  hj  ak jalrlaaa,  aamra  aa4  aatirata. 

I^llrr*  fVeai  kaa4ra4a  af  cra4aatra  aaralas 
•  l»  ta  M*  waakij. 

TkrCkutaatpu  MMriarllafkIac.  MI  ■ahifll..  Jumtawa.li.T, 


The  orictaalir bool.  Inatnetion  by  mail  adaphd 
toareryooe.  Barogniied by  eoarUaiiilrdaratora. 
Exprriraoed  and  competent  Inatnirtore.  Takra 
■pare  time  only.  Three  coanee— Preparatory, 
Huaineaa,  Collem.  ITeparea 
for  practice.  Will  better  yonr  ^ 

condition  and  proepeett  in 
bnaineea  Smdenu  and  Bad- 
nate*  cTcry  where.  PnUiiar-  f  J/,  T 
tlcnlarianaepaelalolkrnee.  ^ -^wjlfua  II 
Tke  Apracae 
Caretrepaadeaea  Sahaal 

III  Maimllt  BMc.^iaM,  lUh. 


HOW  TO  GET 

A  Bookcase  Free 


STRAIGHT  LEGS 


W’e  will  give,  absolutely  free  of  cost  and  transportation 
charges,  .’iU)  oak  bookcases  to  the  first  .HX)  readers  of 
Evekyiiouv's  Magazine  who  reply  to  this  advertisement  and 
accept  our  proposition  as  explained  below.  Send  the  coupon 
to-day  cut  from  the  bottom  of  this  advertisement  and  let  us 
put  you  in  line  for  a  free  bookcase.  On  account  of  our  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  facilities,  we  have  secured  control  of  a 
limited  number  of  sets  of  the  new  31-volunM  edition  of  the 
famous  Warner  Library  of 


'  ir  youn  are  not  to,  they  will  appear 
Straight  and  trim  if  you  wear  our  I  aeu> 
niatk  or  Cushion  Kuhb^  i-orms.  Adjusted 
instantly.  Impossible  to  detect,  easy  as  a 
garter.  Highly  recommended  by  army 
and  nary  officers,  actors,  tailors,  physi< 
ciaas  and  enen  of  fashion.  Write  for  photo- 
illustrated  book  and  testimoaials,  mailed 
t  ii.ier  plain  letter  seal. 

iTHE  ALLISON  CO..  Dept.  M.  Birftale.  N.  V. 


The  World’s 

Best  Literature 


Party  absolutely  deaf  15  yeara 
■  W  leaches  lip  reading  to  hajnl  of 

I  I  Hg  hearing  peraons;  ages  10  to 

M  B  Im  ■  ftd ;  best  method,  quiekeat 

HB  I  learned,  least  expensive; 

pupils  testify  briy^tens  life, 
banishes  blues,  and  makes  friends  rejoice.  Worth  $1000  to 
any  one  with  hearing  impaired.  Lessons  oral  or  mail. 
References  Maine  to  California  ;  Canada  to  Texas.  Wish  to 
know  more  about  it?  Address 

Chas.  E.  Lipmann,  Drawer  2618,  Boston. 


and  while  they  last  we  will  distribute  sets  for  advertising  pur- 
l>oses  at  about  half  the  publisher's  price  and  on  easy  monthly 
payments. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Warner  Library,  about  ten 
years  ago,  this  splendid  collection  of  literature  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  greatest  achievement  in  its  line  since  the  making 
of  books  began.  It  is  the  one  great  authority  on  the  literature 
of  all  countries,  extending  over  a  period  of  six  thousand  years. 

Any  Book  by  Any  Author 

You  need  this  Library  every  day  because  it  will  put  you 
within  reach  of  any  book  by  any  author — that  is,  any  book 
w  orthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  Through  it  you  can 
become  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer, Dante, 
Washington  Irving,  the  (ierman  poets,  the  Russian  novelists 
— and  it  will  not  only  tell  you  about  the  great  writers,  but  give 
the  best  each  has  written.  It  takes  the  place  of  a  library  of 
many  thousands  of  volumes  in  your  home. 

This  magniBcent  collection  of  literature  should  form  the 
corner-stone  of  your  library.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  attractively  printed  and  bound. 

Remember,  if  you  send  us  the  coupon  below  at  once  and  later 
order  a  seL  you  will  secure  one  of  the  free  bookcases.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  to  learn  more  about  this  unusual  bargain  offer. 
Write  to-day. 

American  Newspaper  Association 

44-60  Eaat  2Jd  Street,  New  York 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  AS.40CIAT10N 
44-60  Eaut  93d  Street.  New  York. 

PI«ase  seDil.  without  cost  to  me.  sample  pages  and  full  paniculan  ot 

**Tlie  Library  of  the  World’s  best  Literature.”  with  free  bookcase. 

Smme . 

Strttt . 


Buy  froai  the 
Manufacturer 


CLASS  PINS  OR  BADCES 
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C^N  YOU 
VNPITt 
A  MOPY': 


FRENCH-GERMAN- 
SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taufht,  and  Haateicd  by  tbe 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The  Rosenthal 
Common  Sense  Method 

of 

Practical  Ling:uistr7 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 
YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  few  minutes'  practice  several 
times  a  day  at  moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of 
conversational  Wench,  Oennao,  Spanish,  or  Italian. 

Send  /or  (esHsioniait,  booklet,  and  tetter. 
INTERNATIONAL  LANaUAQB  ■  PHONE  HETHOD 
1106  Metropolis  Bldf.,  Broadway  and  i6th  St.,  R.  T. 


If  you  teibd  in  the  coupoe  la  i 


f  m 


They  uiake  maichleM  C'NI 


»  .  e  ,  I  After  supply  inr  our  members  and  patrons,  wehaTC  leftun  hand  a  few  sets  of  our  superb  reproduetb 

jst  01  ^yblCCtS  I  04  t)>e  MOST  FAMOUS  PAINTINCIS.  They  are  eery  Urcely  subjects  that  luTcne 

I  before  been  reproduced.  This  set  of  ten  beautiful  pictures  is  done  in  our  best  method,  the  Carbon  Me. 


***  TOMA  (IMl^ 
SttfWfnlWf  Miswm.'n.V. 

2.  NjOUaBK  .  .  A  Am  hanW 

!•  the  L«M«WtMg 

1  SMOM . AAw 

la  rftt  Lsasw;  Paiu 
A  TK  CUAMStS  .  .  ,  A 

la  ik«  Laavf*,  PaM 

1  TV  IMl  .  .  .  .  I!r 

la  ih«  irlin  CaJlgy 

1  lAKE  « IK  RTMMB 

la  ike  Lsawa,  ^ria 

I.  9B»  m  SNOWSIKM  A  &  W 
Mwipthni  Mawaai,  H.  V. 

1  »ANEL3AllSWEiT0TVnK 
...  A 

OwaaS  %f  Sncmk  Cisiraaitat 

t  SBTWMAMNiU  .  A 
tafal  Gaacfy,  DttUca 
It  KIWOTOTKPMJ  AA»ws 


ol  the  WOKIaVO  MVHT  FAMUUB  FAlNTlBiOII,  They  are  eery  Urfely  subjects  that  haec  never 
before  been  reproduced.  This  set  of  ten  beautiful  pictures  is  done  in  onr  best  method,  the  Carbon  Mezzo 
Tone.  A  NEW  AND  SECRET  PROCEM  OF  ART  PKODVCTNO,  combining  the  softness 
and  tonal  effect  of  the  Carbon  with  the  brilliancy  and  strength  of  a  PIIOTOOKAVUKEs  They  have 
all  tl»e  rlchneaa  of  a  perfect  ETCHINOp  and  at  the  tame  time  retain  in  a  very  unusual  way  the  charms  of 
the  original,  surpassing  iu  beauty  and  quality  any  process  productions  of  paintings  ever  before  offered  to 
the  public,  and  can  be  hung  as  they  are,  unframed,  a  custom  now  much  in  vogue.  This  Society  controls 


vogue.  This  Society  controls 


this  process  ezclusively,  and  these  reproductions  cannot  lie  had  anywhere  else  at  any  price. 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL,  EXPRESS  CHARGES  PREPAID 


PAY  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 


In  order  that  you  m^  for  yourself  Judge  the  value  and  merits  of  these  works,  we  will  send 
them  for  esaiuinatiuii.  SHiN  and  RETURN  the  COLTON  below.  If  they  are  satisfactory, 
send  $1.00  aad  pay  the  balaace  $i.oo  a  mouth  for  six  months.  You  TAKE  NO  RISK;  il  ^ 
nusatisfactory  return  to  us. 


>  a  mouth  for  six  months.  You  TAV 


caiEcmr 

nusattsfactory  return  to  us.  tMVTV 

Cn  C  C  if  yon  mail  us  the  blank  opposite  at  once,  we  will  include  in  your  package  a  ^mi* 

rK  C U  of  FOUR  ADDITION  AL  PICTURES,  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  231  ImMmI 

subjects.  After  yon  have  received  the  pict ares  and  looked  them  over 
carefully,  if  fbr  any  reason  thi^  are  not  satisfact<^,  before  returning  them  you  X/  Ki  TNI 

m^haveyourchoiiceof  one  of  the  FOUR  EXTRA  PIC'TU RES  absolutely  .w  s«*4  ••  apsr««al  • 
FREE,  which  we  feel  wttl  compensate  you  for  the  trouble  of  ezaraiutug  them.  T«n  Cvpiea  of 

They  are  the  OEMS  of  the  CARBON  MEZZO  TONE  set  issued  by  ns  lust  ^  ae««t«4.  mi  dw 

fall,  all  mounted  on  embossetl  mounts,  ao  x  95  inches,  and  formerly  sold  at  ^  r*ciM«s  fra*,  u  mbw 

$1.00  each,  and  ia  additioiv  to  this  we  will  La  Cuve  the  entire  set.  making  jt  ^  hewry.  I  acra*  ••  w  $*••*  wun»* 
altogether  fourteen  MASTERPIECES  valued  at  $.17.50.  Mail  the  cou-  tSaftamr 

pon  MW,  before  you  turn  tbe  page,  or  you  may  forget  it.  ui7  sTip 

ART  COLLECTORS’  SOCIETY  ^ 

8891  BROADWAT,  NKW  YORK  V«*e  . . 


EvaavaoDV’s,  Dsc.  *09. 


STORY-WRITINQ  AND  J0URNALI5M 

taught  bvmail;  short  stories  and  book  roanuKripts 
critocised  and  revised;  also  sold  and  syndicatetl  on 
commission;  send  for  free  booklet,  WRITING 
FOR  PROFIT:"  tells  how.  Established  1805. 

TNK  lATMHAL  PSBSS  AMUaATION 
•I  The  BaMwta  ImllamipMla,  lad. 


FILM  FAILURES 

If  your  filiu— or  plates— I.Tck  artistic  qu.Tlity  through  faulty  selection 
of  view,  poorlv  timed  exposure,  improper  developuieut  or  any  of  the 
many  causes  for  poor  pictures,  we  can  quickly  teach  you  to  overcome 
the  oificulttes  AT  HOME. 

If  tbe  photographer  fiuishes  your  work,  we  will  instruct  you  In  the 
correct  principles  fur  selecting  artistic  views,  or  poses,  proper  liming 
of  exposures,  etc.,  so  that  every  pressure  of  bulb  or  button  will  count 
for  a  satisfactorr  picture. 

Our  liome  study  courses  are  simple,  practical  and  cost  less  than  the 
materials  many  uninstructed  amateurs  spoil  every  mouth.  Courses  also 
for  beginners,  advanced  amateurs  and  professionals. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  personal  couuscL 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
j.  nuMOMT  24 1  Washington  A»o.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

8«n4  !•«  f.r  .nr  HIg  Sft,  Catal.g.e  .f  Cnaursa 


HIg  aft,  Catal.g.e  af  i 
■4  Phata  fta,ollM 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Long  ncogniMd  u  the 
beat  of  picture* :  choice 
u  gift*  to  friend*  and 
for  the  adornment 
of  one’s  own  walla 
EDWIN  A.  ABBEY  *ay* 
'*  Excellent  ...  I  could 
not  wl*h  hettered.” 
Fifty  cent*  to  $20.00.  At 
art  atores,  or  aent  on 
approval .  Full  ILLUS>  i 
TRATBD  CATALOGUE 
aent  only  upon  receipt 
:  of  K  eenta  (atamps), 
which  charge,  however. 
Dwy  be  deducted  from  a 
aubMquent  purchaae  of 
.  the  Prints  themselves. 

;  (List  of  our  new  subjects 
alone  sent  upon  receipt 
of  six  cents  in  stamps.) 
This  detail  from  Abbey's 
Holy  Orail  is  copy¬ 
righted  189S  by  Edwin 
A.  Abbejt  ISOT  by 

CURTIS&CAMERON 

26  PIERCE  BLOO  D..|.b 
Opp.  Pub.  Library  DOSlOD 


EARN  125  TO  S  100  A  DAY 

AS  EXPERT  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 


Our  system  of  correspondence  Instruction  In  CcKIBed  PaMIe 
Aeeenatliw  qualllies  students  for  expert  work  In  t  to  10 
mom  hs.  we  can  do  this  because  our  Instructors  are  practic¬ 
ing  Certlfled  Public  Accountants  who  give  each  student 
special  and  personal  attention.  Our  mothiMl  Is  thorough  and 
rapid.  Success  is  certain  and  the  cost  moderate.  Our  partial 
payment  plan  enables  any  one  to  start  work  at  once.  Write 
us  and  learn  how  to  make  a  large  Income  in  a  dIfrnlOed  and 
uncrowded  profession.  Other  courses  in  Theery  af  Ae- 
raaats,  Prartiral  AeeanBtlBg.  AndltlBg.  ('BBiBierelal  Law, 
Baakkeealag  and  naslBena  Praetife  and  Baalaeas  Arlth- 
Bsetle-  rite  which  ones  Interest  you.  Praepeetas  walled. 

Speelali  Each  student  furnished  with  Bound  Volumes  for 
course  selected  as  soon  as  enrolment  is  received. 

Addreu  £dw.  M.  Hyans,  C.P.A.,  Manager 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Ine. 


Bept.  K,  tr-tV  E.  St. 


The  SlOO 

I  BiggestX  ^^^hri5tmds I 
Ic/z/d/ Best^  Present 


w  For  The  Boy  ^ 

One  that  will  last  a  whole  year,  that  all^^ 
W  boys  want  and  enjoy,  because  it  ^ goes  In'*  W 
r  tor  all  kinds  of  games,  aporu  and  exerci^  to  ~ 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY 


righteat  and  beat  boy's  paper  in  the  world. 
Is  now  to  do  and  make  tnlnga  Clean  and 
ipirlu  atoriee.  HiuidsomeTy  Illustrated,  i 
iBly  Sl-SS  ayear.  You  will  approve  Ik  A 
ni  spsasDi  pi'auaHiae  cospsai  ^ 

aaa  SsIsiHi  SMs.,  Petrslt,  **ltk 


Scientific  Farming 

IndoMrioui  men  can  make  iar  mote  money  today  by  ap-lo-dale  (arm¬ 
ing  than  by  city  employment.  Recent  discoveries  by  the  Agrl- 
Culturel  Department  ban  reyoluiionizcd  farm  life.  Free  mail 
dellTcry,  telephones,  trolley  cert,  etc.,  bring  city  plestnret  to  the 
conntrv  home.  Only  a  small  inrettmcnl  required.  Write  for  ont  free 
book,  “Dlddlag  Nuggets  of  GoM,'*  and  learn  bow  iwcItc  oI 
the  finest  experts  in  the  U,  8.  Agricaltutsl  Dcptriment  cio  teach  yoa 
scientific  farming  at  home. 

COLUMBUN  CORREtPONDENCE  COUERE,  Wsahingtsa.  D.  6. 


'i  a  Word 


BROWN’S 


BOOKK££P£KS  BECOME 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

through  my  personally  conducted  course  of  home  study.  From 
the  moderate  salary  of  Ikaikkeeper  to  the  large  fees  of  the 
Auditor  Is  an  easy  step  for  any  ambitious  accountant  who  will 
apply  a  little  leisure  time  to  my  mall  course. 

Prarlleal  Aeeonntlag,  Theory  of  AeeBBBta  mad  ABdltlug 
are  thoroughly  coven-d.  My  book,  "Advanced  Accounting," 
dcsiTlbiiig  the  course  will  be  sent  without  charge. 

L.  R.  STELLE,  Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

SIS  Mears  BalldlBg  -  -  -  SCBAXTON,  PA. 

BE  A  NURSE  ::c 

To  the  earnest,  tjrmpathetlc,  vomanljr  woman  who  wants  to  be  iudependenl 
and  accomplish  something,  no  Toc.ition  offers  so  congeLtal  and  prc^table  a 
field  as  that  of  the  Trmntd  Surs*.  Our  courses  specially  pre|>ar^  for 
home  study  and  coiitainini;  all  the  most  modem  ideas,  qualify  you  without 
loss  of  time  for  this  work.  Our  i^raduaies  are  camiiie  from  $■$  to  $30 
week.  Ours  is  the  •Ident  neliwwl  teaching  nursing  by  mail,  and  the  only 
one  haTiiig  a  physician  in  charge  and  attending  to  all  correspondence. 
Book  describing  fire  courses  sent  free  at  your  request. 

Chkng*  rBrrrgyndrnrr  HHiael  of  Rnr»lnK«  figS*4€  Van  Bnrrn  M.,  f'lilmgn 


FAMOUS  30  TO  60  PER  CENT. 
PICTURES  DISCOUNT  ON 


Repniductlon  of  famous 
palntlngx  by  old  and  mod¬ 
em  maaters.  2,200  HUbji-cta 
In  Black  and  White  or 
Sepia.  Site,  51-2x8. 

ONE  CENT  EACH 

120  FOR  $1.00 
Our  new  48-page  catalog, 
Bdth  1,000  omall  Ulustra- 
tlons  and  two  sample  pic¬ 
tures,  sent  for  2-ck  stamp. 
Colored  pictures  of  blrda 
sue,  7  X  >.  TOO  subject*. 
Saunple  and  catalog  for 
$ck  stamp. 

OBO.  P.  BROWN  a  CO. 


DISCOUNT  ON 

SUBSCRIPTION 

BOOKS 

SESD  FOR  CATALOGUE 

SMITH  BOOK  CO. 

141  East  4th  Street  Cincinnati 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magaxioe  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  }. 
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_  _  ^  _  Secures  this  GREAT 

50  wCri  tS  Reference  Library 

This  magnificent  work — costing  $750,000  to  produce — is  a  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia  combined.  In 
fullness  of  definitions,  number  of  words  defined,  and  accuracy,  it  is  superior  to  reference  works  selling  for 
five  times  its  price.  There  are  five  big  volumes  (11x9^  inches  in  size),  containing  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
informatiom  on  every  subject,  and  defining  every  word  in  the  English  language,  with  its  derivation  and 
pronunciation.  We  have  obtained  a  limited  number  of  sets,  which  we  will  close  out  on  the  easy  monthly 

payment  plan.  Our  bargain  offer  takes  off  two- 
thirds  of  the  price,  and  we  pass  the  set  on  to  you  at 
less  than  half  the  price  of  any  first-class  reference 
work.  \We  send  the  complete  work  to  your  home  for 
examination,  without  charge,  and  if  you  decide  to 
keep  it  a  first  payment  of  50  cents  secures  a  set — to 
be  paid  for  while  you  are  using  it. 

A  Splendid  Christmas  Gift 

FREE 

To  bring  a  quick  response  to  this  offer  we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  without  cost,  to  the  6rst  aso  persons  who  order  a  set  of 
the  American  Encyclopedic  Ofctfonary,  a  splendidly  bound 
copy  of  the  Modern  Atlas  of  the  World.  The  Atlas  is  10  x  13 
inches  in  size  ( bound  in  fine  red  cloth)  and  contains  too  maps 
in  six  to  twelve  colors,  and  gives  separate  maps  of  all  States  and 
Teiritories  and  all  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  population 
of  all  cities  of  importance.  The  price  of  the  Atlas  is  $5.00, 
but  if  your  order  is  sent  promptly  we  will  include  it  in  this  offer 
free,  as  our  Christmas  present  to  you. 


The  set  contains  5,000  pages,  250,000  words,  3,000  illustrations, 
and  50,000  encyclopedic  articles.  There  are  three  styles  of 
binding— full  sheep,  half  leather  and  fine  library  cloth.  We 
recommend  the  half  leather  for  ordinary  use,  and  the  full 
sheep  for  those  who  desire  a  set  bound  in  luxurious  style.  In 
printing,  paper,  illustrations  and  bindings  this  work  is  so 
nearly  peiiect  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
most  fastidious  book-lover. 

The  Greatest  Dictionary  Bargain  Ever  Offered 

As  a  Dictienary  this  work  defines  25,000  more  words  than  As  an  Encyclopedia  it  treats  50,000  subfects  in  an  encyclo- 
any  other  Dictionary,  and  every  definition  is  so  clear  that  a  pedic  manner,  and  this  vast  array  of  articles  covers  the  whole 

schoolboy  can  understand  it.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  the  famous  field  of  human  knowledge.  With  a  set  in  your  home  it  means 

divine,  writes:  “The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  is  a  library  a  liberal  education  for  your  children  and  a  constant  source  of 
condensed  into  a  few  volumes ;  a  ton  of  diffusiveness  reduced  reference  for  the  older  members  of  the  family.  The  entire 

to  50  pounds  of  quintessence,  and,  withal,  as  delicate  in  detail  work  has  been  recently  revised  and  enlarged  by  a  staff  of 

as  it  is  comprehensive  in  contents.”  American  editors. 


Read  These  Letters 

Hon.  John  W.  Ooff,  Recorder  of  New  York.— “To  the 

student  and  man  of  busy  life  the  advantage  of  finding,  em¬ 
braced  in  one  work,  the  best  features  of  the  encyclopedia  and 
the  dictionary,  is  incalculable.” 

Dr.  Prancia  J.  Canedy,  Shelburne  Falls,  Maine. — “Nothing 
short  of  most  extensive  knowledge  and  years  of  persistent 
research  could  have  produced  it.  It  is  a  most  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  work  for  professional  men  and  scholars.” 


Five  Massive  Voiumes 


Sets  Sent  Free 

For  Examination 

The  limited  edition  that  we  control  will  be  closed  out  to 
prompt  purchasers  at  slightly  more  than  one-third  the  publish¬ 
er's  price.  For  instance,  the  half-leather  binding— «ur  price, 
$10.50— has  been  widely  sold  at  $56.00  a  set,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  expert  judges  to.  be  worth  the  money.  Prompt 
action  on  your  part  is  necessary  to  be  sure  of  a  set  on  these 
terms. 

Read  the  cot^n  and  note  how  much  you  can  save  by  order¬ 
ing  at  once.  Cut  it  out  and  mail  to-day.  W e  will  send  you  a 
complete  set  at  our  expense,  to  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 
Remember  if  your  order  is  one  of  the  flrat  ago  received  you 
will  get  the  Atlas  free.  Payments  are  50  cents  upon  acceptance 
of  the  books  and  as  low  as  a  dollar  a  month  thereafter,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  style  of  binding  desired. 

J.  A.  Hill  &  Company 

44*6o  East  aad  Street 
New  York 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


3.  A.  HILL  a  COMPANY,  New  York:  [E.u.12-05 
You  may  send  me  for  inspection  one  set  of  the 
American  Encyclopboic  Dictionary  »  bound  in  the 

style  indicated  by  having  the  **  beside  it. _ 

Full  Sheep  Bladlu.  Regular  price  $64.00  1  will  pay 
for  the  same.  If  1  decide  to  keeo  the  books,  as  follows:  50 
cents  after  1  examine  them,  an  d$2  00  a  month  until  your 
special  price  of  ##  is  paid. 

^  Regular  price  $s6.uo.  1  will 
pay  for  the  same,  if  1  decide  to  keep  the  Imoks,  as  follows ; 
so  cents  after  1  examine  them,  and  $1.50  a  mouth  uutii 
your  special  price  of  $19.  b#  is  paid. 


Idlhrurr  Clutk  Btudlu.  Regular  price  $43.00.  1  will 
pay  for  the  saraCt  if  1  decide  to  keep  the  books,  as  follows: 
$0  cents  after  I  examine  them,  ana  $1.00  a  mouth  until 
yonr  special  price  of  916.b9  is  paid. 

It  Is  understood  that  If  this  Uone  of  the  first  XOorders 
receiv^  you  will  send  me  with  the  set,  free,  an  Atlas 
of  the  World.  You  prepay  delivery  charges.  If  I  de¬ 
cide  not  to  keep  the  books,  I  am  to  return  them  to  you, 
charges  collect,  together  with  the  Atlas. 


Please  mention  Ererybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Everybody’s  Money 
For  You 

$15,000.00 

in  Cash  Prizes 


Will  be  paid  to  our  Special  Representatives  who 
make  the  best  records  during  the  next  few 
months.  These  prizes  rantfe  from  $1,000.00 
down.  No  prize  less  than  $10.00.  There  are 
359  prizes  in  all.  The  prizes  are  tfiven  in 
addition  to  a  tfenerous  commission  on  each 
subscription. 


It’s  Your  Opportunity 

There  are  40,000  towns  in  this  country  where 
there  are  no  active  newsdealers.  The  people  in 
these  towns  must  not  be  deprived  of  tfettintf 
EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE.  They  want  it. 

We  need  Special  Representatives  in  certain 
counties  to  secure  subscriptions,  forward  them 
to  us,  look  after  our  renewals,  and  attend  to  our 
business  interests  generally.  Only  those  who 
can  show  first>class  references  need  apply. 

THE  RIDGWAY-THAYER  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 

31  EAST  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  •dTcrtiienients  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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L-EARN  XO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


How 

aries 

are 

"reased 


li.  / . 


T^e  /tmtiiier  tt/auH  utstructor  in  this  tdu€t^H0nal 
institution  is  the  only  man  rttr  recognized  as 
Kxpert  OH  advertising  instruction  hy  the  Vnited 
States  Government, 


“/^OME  to  New  York  at  once!" — this  was  the 
message  that  went  over  the  wires  to  Everett  T. 
Mateer,  and  caused  him  to  lay  down  his  duties 
as  drug  clerk  in  Del  Monte,  a  California  summer 
resort,  and  go  East  to  accept  a  responsible  and  highly 
remunerative  position  as  advertisement  writer.  Mr. 
Mateer  gained  his  knowledge  of  advertising  through 
our  school  of  correspondence.  Up  to  the  time  he  was 
called  East  he  stood  behind  a  drug  counter  day  in  and 
day  out,  filling  prescriptions  and  selling  soda  water, 
for  which  he  received  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  usual 
clerk's  pay. 

Me  had  lived  in  a  small  place  entirely  out  of  touch 
with  the  keen  edge  of  modern  commercial  life,  but  he 
met,  daily,  during  the  summer  months  men  of  wealth 
and  world-wide  renown,  who  sought  rest  in  this 
California  resort.  He  watched  them  come  and  go  as 
he  filled  their  prescriptions  or  sold  them  cigars,  and 
he  discovered  that  these  men  who  commanded  millions 
were  just  ordinary  beings  like  himself.  They  had 
applied  themselves  to  the  making  of  money  by  modem 
methods,  while  lie  had  jogged  along  on  a  small  salary 
— that  was  the  only  difference.  He  had  always  ex- 
(lected  to  make  money  some  day  in  some  manner,  he 
hardly  knew  how;  but  at  last  he  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  if  his  condition  was  to  be  improved  he  must 
improve  it.  He  began  to  look  closely  into  general 
business  matters,  and  naturally  he  found  that  he  must 
first  master  advertising  before  he  could  be  successful 
in  any  line  of  business.  He  found  that  the  man 
without  advertising  knowledge  in  business  life  is  like 
a  hunter  without  a  gun — he  might  see  the  game,  but 
he  could  never  bring  it  to  earth.  He  realized  this  so 
strongly  that  he  enrolled  for  a  course  of  training, 
with  the  result  that  he  is  now  earning  a  salary  many 
times  larger  than  he  could  ever  have  hoped  to  make 
as  a  drug  clerk. 

Mr.  Mateer  crossed  the  continent  to  fill  this  excel¬ 
lent  situation  while  there  were  hundreds  of  men  right 
in  New  York  filling  positions  as  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
stenographers,  salesmen,  and  office  men,  who  daily 
crowded  into  the  eight  o’clock  car,  and  were  dragged 
past  the  very  doors  of  the  concern  that  was  obliged  to 
Please  mention  Everybody's  Magai 


send  to  California  for  a  properly  trained  man.  Any 
one  of  them  could  have  filled  this  position  had  he 
possessed  the  forethought  to  learn  the  advertising 
business.  Many  intelligent  men  remain  in  the  ranks 
of  poorly  paid  clerks  simply  because  they  are  satisfied 
to  work  along  from  day  to  day  in  the  same  old  rut 
without  ever  stopping  to  figfure  out  how  their  earning 
capacity  can  be  increased.  If  they  gave  the  matter 
some  thought,  and  made  the  attempt  to  qualify  for 
more  res{x)nsible  work,  they  would  be  surpris^  to 
learn  how  easily  and  with  what  little  effort  it  could  be 
accomplished. 

Men  who  are  unsuccessful  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  “there  are  no  good  positions  open.”  But  all 
the  time  Page-Davis  men  and  women  are  preparing 
for  the  best  paid  line  of  work — advertising — and  are 
quietly  stepping  into  places  that  pay  from  $25.00  to 
$100.00  a  week,  and  laughing  up  their  sleeves  at  the 
fellow  who  says  there  is  no  chance  now-a-days. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  ready  to  follow  a 
better  paid  line  of  work,  just  sign  the  coupon,  mail  it 
to  us,  and  we  shall  send  you,  by  return  mail,  a  list  of 
500  Page-Davis  students  who  are  filling  better  salaried 
portions  in  every  part  of  the  world.  We  will  also  send 
you  free  our  beautiful  prospectus.  It  tells  all  about 
this  most  profitable  profession  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  you  after  you  are  prepared  for  it.  ^ 

Page-Davis  Co. 

Address  either  office: 

90  WabaaK  Avo..  CHICAGO  .. 

150  Nassau  St..  NEW  YORK  / 

NOTICE  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

CoHcerMS  desirout  0/  tHgaging  A 
comptttni  advtrtUement  wri-  ^ 

trrsalatalary  »/S2S  /' 

/tr  iveek  are  requested  to  .  / 

communicate  with  us.  ^  jd  y  ^  ^ 

This  service  is  gratis.  j?’  ^  A"'  A  > 

<5^  tf 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Have  You 


It  i*  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful  Christmas  Number  ever  published  in  this 
country.  It  even  surpasses  our  Xmas  Numben  of  1903  and  1904,  which, 
the  critics  said,  could  not  be  equaled. 

Five  Colors  and  Gold 

The  cover,  of  which  a  Mnt  idea  is  given  in  the  illustration  to  the  left,  is 
printed  in ctlort  and  Hold,  as  is  also  the  frontispiece,  “  The  Falconers,"  by 
a  celebrated  European  artist. 

Six  other  pictures  are  in  full  color,  several  of  them  being  artistically  mounted. 
The  remainder  of  the  pages  are  printed  in  shades  of  duo  tone  ink  which  bring 
out  in  detail  all  the  beauties  of  the  photo  reproductions. 

More  than  60  Pictores,  every  one  worthy  ol  Iramind 

We  furnish  in  the  exquisite  Japanese  Wood  Veneer  a  frame  at  once  artistic  and 
moderate  in  price,  dainty  enough  for  any  refined  home  where  thousands  of  Burr 
McIntosh  Monthly  pictures  are  found,  all  framed  by  buyers  of  the  magazine. 

Two  Very  Liberal  OBera 

1.  The  price  of  the  Burs  McIntosh  Monthly  is  $3. 00  a  year  and  of  the 
Christmas  Number  50  cents  a  copy.  Send  us  II3.00  (or  subscribe  through 
your  newsdealer  if  you  prefer)  for  the  year  1906  and  we  will  send  you  free  the 
Christnus  Number  of  1904  (50  cents)  and  the  November  and  Xmas 
Numbers  of  1905  (75  cents)  or: 

2.  Send  us  fl.oo,  just  to  get  acquainted,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Xmas 
1904  Number  (50  cents)  and  the  November  aiKl  Xirus  1905  Numbers. 

Send  to-day  before  the  ig04  Chriumas  Numhen  are  goiu 

BURR  PUBLISHING  CO.,  E,  4  West  22i  Street,  New  York 


Seen  the  Christmas  Number  of 
the  Burr  Mcl  ntosh  Monthly? 


ISLES  OF  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC 


NEW  ORLEflNS 


\  folder  descriptive  of  some 
of  the  interesting  things  to  be 
seen  in  Hawaii,  Samoa,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  has  been 
is.sued  by  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship  Co.,  whose  steamers  sail 
from  San  Francisco  and  touch 
at  tliose  |)laces.  Round  the 
World  and  Pacific  Circular 
'Pours  are  described.  The 
folder  is  neatly  gotten  up,  and 
contains  lieautiful  half-tones, 
outline  ma])s  of  these  Islands 
and  Australia  in  colors.  It 
will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 


B.  K.  DENBIGH,  Agent 

4*7  Broadway  New  York 

or 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

653  Market  5t.  San  Franctoco 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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r  THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

HAS  THE 

STRENGTH  OF 

GIBRALTAR 


The  First  Qleam  of  Sunshine 

to  brighten  thousands  of  homes  has  been  a  Life 
Insurance  Policy  in  The  Prudential  Are  you  willing 
to  look  around  the  bountiful  Christmas  table  and 
know  that  you  haven’t  saved  a  cent  against  the  day 
When  your  family  may  be  sitting  there  without  you? 

Now  is  the  time  to  act  Secure  a  Prudential 
policy  and  hand  it  to  the  wife  and  family  at  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner.  It  will  be  the  best  Christmas  you  have 
ever  enjoyed. 

Write  lor  Plans  and  Payments  today,  to  Dept.  31 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

INCORPORATED  AS  A  STOCK  COMPANY  BY  Tne_STATE  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

sK>HN  P.  DRYDEN.  Prest.  Home  Office.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Jtlaeazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Ainslec’s  Magazine 

CHRISTMAS  HUMBER 


The  Christmas  number  of  Ainslee’s  Magazine  will  touch  the 
culminating  point  of  twelve  months  of  extraordinary  development. 
Its  table  of  contents  will  include  the  best  wodr  of  some  of  the  most  notable 
figures  in  American  cunent  fiction,  whose  stories  are  eagerly  and  per¬ 
sistently  sought  for  by  publishers  everywhere. 


Edith  Wharton 

author  of  “The  House  of  Mirth.” 
Her  story,  one  of  her  best,  will  be 
"The  Introducers." 

Lloyd  Osbourne 

the  author  of  books  that  are  almost 
classics,  will  contribute  a  Christinas 
story  in  a  novd  setting,  entitled 
"Mr.  Bob." 

O.  Henry 

die  unrivalled  teller  of  short  stories  and 
author  of  “Cabbages  and  Kings,”  will 
have  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
short  stories  he  has  ever  written,' 
"Blind  Mans  Holiday." 

Marie  Van  Vorst 

win  condude,  in  diis  number,  "The 
IVarreners,"  &  serial  that  has  made 
a  sensation. 


Mrs.  C  N.  Williamson 

who,  with  her  husband,  has  had 
almost  more  than  her  share  of  success 
with  “The  Lic^tning  Conductor” 
and  “My  Friend  the  Chautfeur,”  will 
have,  in  "The  Man  in  the  Moon," 
a  deb^lful  Christmas  story. 

Julien  Gordon 

wiD  have  an  essay  on  "Fairy  Go4fa- 
/Aera,"  and  Anne  Rittenhouse  one 
on  “Society's  Christmas  Sacrifice." 

Alan  Dale’s 

dramatic  article  wdl  be  spicier  than 
ever,  and  the  department  For  Book 
Lovers  win  have  some  unusually 
mteresdng  news  for  novel  readers. 

There  wffl  be  stories  by  Owen 
Oliver,  Edith  Maevane  and 
Felicia  Goddard.  Mrs.  Wilson 
Woodrow  win  continue  her  bii^ 
^'Conversations  with  Egeria. 


DOVER  DESIOR  BY  HARRiSOR  FISHER 


Plans  are  matured  for  1906  which  will  retain  for  Ainslee’s 
Magazine  the  literary  premiership  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it 
Much  thought  and  much  money  have  been  expended  in  the 
development  of  these  plans,  and  dus  Christmas  number  will  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  what  to  expect  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

ON  SALE  NOVEMBER  15th  PRICE  FIFTEEN  CENTS 
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WHAT  GIFT  LIKE 

THE 

P  IAN  OLA 


It  Places  at  Your  Finger  Tips  the  Entire 
Art  of  Piano  Playing 


A  GIFT  of  some  one  painting,  a  masterpiece,  an  expression  of  the  genius 
of  a  Millet,  a  Rembrandt,  a  Raphael,  (were  such  gift  possible,)  would 
be  a  present  of  continual  pleasure,  but  a  never-changing  pleasure. 

A  Gift  of  the  Pianola,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  present  of  an  entire  art; 
not  of  one,  but  of  any  masterpiece.  A  Beethoven  Symphony  or  Sonata, 
ranks  with  the  great  masterpieces  of  painting.  If  the  Pianola  made  a  single 
Beethoven  composition  accessible  to  those  who  would  otherwise  never 
know  of  it,  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  gift.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  Pianola  brings  into  the  home,  not  merely  a  single  masterpiece  of 
music,  but  the  works  of  all  the  greatest  composers  of  all  times — what  gift 
can  be  found  to  compare  with  it  ? 

The  Pianola  brings  the  ever-changing  pleasure  of  a  whole  collection 
of  art.  It  brings  into  the  home  circle  a  gifted  pianist,  always  in  practice, 
always  in  the  mood  to  play,  always  willing  to  render  any  composition,  from 
the  lightest  popular  air  or  potpourri,  to  the  most  profound  masterpiece. 

It  adds  to  the  family  circle  all  the  famous  pianists  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  contemporary  composers  of  all  the  leading  schools,  for  by  the  aid  of  the 
Metrostyle  (a  device  furnished  in  jevery  Pianola  and  Pianola  Piano,  and 
found  in  no  other  instrument)  any  person  may  interpret  the  best  music 
according  to  the  composer’s  personal  conception  of  how  it  should  be 
played.  The  Metrostyle  markings  on  the  perforated  music  roll  give  clues 
to  tempo  and  expression  that  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else,  even  in 
the  composer’s  own  scores. 

Can  your  family  afford  to  be  without  this  splendid  modern  means 
of  enjoyment  and  culture? 

'The  price  of  the  Metrostyle  Pianola  ($250)  is  insignificant  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  of  even  the  most  rudimentary  musical  education  for  one 
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The  Pianola  ii  a  small,  handsomely  finished  cabinet  which,  when  placed  before  the 
keyboard  of  either  a  grand  or  upright  pianoforte,  plays  the  keys  with  pneumatic  fingers. 
By  means  of  expression  levers,  controlled  by  the  slight  pressure  of  the  performer's  fingers, 
effects  as  delicate  at  those  produced  by  a  clever  pian'st  are  secured.  All  the  work  of  sound¬ 
ing  the  notes  in  the  most  intricate  composition  it  performed  by  the  perforated  music  roll,  so 
that  absolutely  no  technical  training  or  preparation  of  any  sort  is  required  to  render  music 
of  any  description.  The  repertory  of  perforated  music  rolls  for  the  Pianola  now  embraces 
14.87;  separate  compositions,  and  the  cost  of  rolls  in  nearly  every  cate  is  lest  than  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  original  sheet  music. 


meinbcr  of  the  family,  and  furthermore,  no  weary  months  of  finger  practice 
precede  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  music.  Every  member  of  the  family 
that  owns  a  Pianola,  is  able  to  play  without  practice  or  preparation  of  any 
kind,  and  to  play  with  a  finish  acquired  only  by  an  exceptional  manual 
performer. 

The  Metrostyle  Pianola  (and  the  Pianola  Piano,  which  is  a  high-grade 
pianoforte  with  the  Metrostyle  Pianola  inside)  is  not  a  luxury.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  to  every  true  home — as  necessary  as  books. 

Music  was  long  the  most  inaccessible  of  the  arts  in  the  home  sense, 
for  while  literature  might  be  enjoyed  by  anyone  who  could  read,  painting 
and  sculpture  by  anyone  with  eyes  to  see  and  a  heart  to  feel.  Music,  the 
divincst  of  all  the  arts,  was  dependent  upon  the  skilled  performer,  the  in¬ 
telligent,  subtle  interpreter.  But  today  the  Metrostyle  Pianola  has  made 
it  easier  to  explore  and  enjoy  the  world’s  vast  musical  literature  than  to 
visit  a  public  art  museum — with  less  preparation  ■  than  is  needed  to  enjoy 
the  works  of  great  authors. 

The  Pianola  is  the  standard  instrument  for  playing  the  pianoforte  by 
means  of  perforated  music  rolls.  The  Metrostyle  is  so  indispensable  an 
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-  ,  The  Metroktylc  i*  an  expret'iion  lever  found  only  in  the  Pianola  and  Pianola  Piano. 
By  mean:  of  a  pointer,  controlled  by  the  fingera,  the  performer  follows  a  red  line  which  is  a 
guide  to  the  accepted  tempo,  or  time,  in  which  a  composition  is  usually  played  by  professional 
pianists.  Many  of  these  records,  or  music  rolls  marked  with  the  Metrostyle  line,  have  been 
made  by  the  composers  themselves,  or  by  famous  pianists,  or  musical  authorities.  No  other 
Piano-player  hat  anything  approaching  this  comprehensive  guide  to  interpretation,  yet  it 
mutt  not  be  inferred  that  it  it  always  necessary  to  follow  the  Metrostyle  line  exactly.  At 
will  it  may  be  abandoned  and  one’s  own  conception  of  the  music  followed;  however,  in 
playing  unfamiliar  music,  the  Metrostyle  will  be  found  an  absolutely  indispensable  guide  to 
artistic  interpretation.  Every  Pianola  and  Pianola  Piano  is  now  equipped  with  the  Metro- 
style  without  addition  to  the  original  price  of  the  instrument. 


auxiliary  that  the  foremost  authorities  have  declared  artistic  playing  depends 
upon  it.  It  is  now  furnished  in  all  Pianolas  and  Pianola  Pianos  without 
extra  charge,  these  instruments  being  sold  complete  with  the  Metrostyle, 
at  a  price  no  higher  than  any  of  the  similar  instruments,  which  do  not  even 
claim  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  this  indispensable  feature. 

A  Metrostyle  Pianola  in  the  home  furnishes  a  musical  education  for 
the  whole  family.  It  not  only  gives  pleasure  to  those  members  who  can¬ 
not  play  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  is  now  regarded  as  a  necessary  aid  to 
the  musical  education  of  the  children,  relieving  the  tedium  of  finger  prac¬ 
tice  by  teaching  the  child  compositicips  in  their  entirety  and  beauty,  setting 
up  an  object  to  be  attained  by  study. 

The  Metrostyle  Pianola  provides  music  for  every  month  in  the  year, 
every  social  affair,  every  mood  aiftl  temperament. 

It  amuses,  diverts,  cheers,  rests  and  educates  the  whole  family,  is  an 
inspiration,  a  healthful  influence,  and  incentive  to  higher  things.  ' 

Putting  all  music  at  the  instant  command  of  anyone,  it  is  still  broader 
than  music  under  former  conditions,  because  no  human  hands,  however  ex¬ 
quisitely  trained,  no  human  genius,  however  great,  no  human  spirit,  however 
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The  PianoU  Piano  it  an  upright  pianoforte  with  both  the  Pianola  and  Metrottyle 
iDiide  itt  cate.  By  utiliaiog  space  formerly  unoccupied,  the  inttrumentt  have  been  combined 
without  making  the  piano  larger  than  t^  ordinary  upright.  The  Pianola  Piano  may  be 
played  with  the  fingeri  and  it  in  every  respect  a  high-grade  pianoforte.  By  moving  a  slide, 
however,  and  inserting  a  perforated  music  roll,  the  instrument  at  once  becomes  playabk  by 
the  Pianola  mechanism,  giving  in  every  way  the  tame  effects  as  the  Metrottyle  Pianola 
when  used  as  a  detached  cabinet.  For  small  apartments  the  Pianola  Piano  it  very  desirable, 
at  it  economizes  space,  is  convenient,  and  there  it  nothing  to  be  moved  up  to  or  away  from 
the  piano  when  the  player  desires  to  substitute  music  roll  for  manual  playing,  or  vice  versa. 
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It’s  There 

But  You  Can’t  Find  It  That  Way 


Every  cup  of  coffee  contains  that  thing  which  forces  the  heart  beyond 
the  natural  beat  and  does  various  and  sundry  other  things  to  people. 

Some  can  stand  it. 

Many  cannot. 

If  you  suffer  from  any  ailments  arising  from  a  nervous  system  out 
of  balance,  look  carefully  at  the  Coffee  question.  Weak  eyes,  heart, 
digestion  or  kidneys  are  common  coffee  troubles.  Rheumatism  is  fre¬ 
quently  caused  by  it.  Nervous  prostration  is  one  of  the  many  ugly 
children  of  Coffee. 

Try  the  experiment  of  leaving  it  off  a  week  or  lo  days  and  use 
well-made  Postum.  If  you  feel  a  rebound  of  health,  stick  to  it,  and 
grow  back  into  a  well  man  or  woman  again.  It  pays  to  be  well,  and 
“  my  word  ”  it’s  more  fun  than  most  anything  on  this  earth. 

There’s  a  sure  way  out  of  Coffee  ails,  and  “There’s  a  Reason”  for 

POSTUM 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
riraite  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiscra. 


DON’T 

Rub 

Boil 

Soak 

W)olens 


r 


USE 

Pearline 

Instead 

SoaJ. 


All  Woolens 


COARSE  or  FINE-RUGS  and  CARPETS  to 
most  DELICATE  Flannels  LAST  longer  — 
LOOK  better — FEEL  better — ARE  better — 
SOFTER-FLUFFIER-UNSHRUNKEN  if 
washed  with  PEARLINE  in  Pearline’s  Way. 
PROOF :  More  millions  are  using  PEARLINE  than 
ever  before. 


A  child  can  do  the  work. 


"It’s  Mostly  Rinsing 
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A  Few  Simple  Measurements,  Taken  at 
Home,  Show  Us  the  Good  Points  of  Your 
Fig^ure 

We  cut  and  make  your  garment  according  to  these 
special  measurements,  keeping  your  requirements  always 
in  mind.  Result: — your  garment  not  only  fits,  but  makes 
you  •*look  your  best."  All  this  at  lower  prices  than  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  ill-fitting,  ready-made  garments. 


\  \./  /  \  During  the  past  17  years 

\  \  over  300,000  discriminating 

women,  many  of  whom 
y  /  \  were  so  difficult  to  fit  that 

/  /  I  they  could  not  be  suited 

■'  *  1  elsewhere,  have  found  in 

our  system  a  solution  of  all  their  dressmaking  troubles. 

What  we  have  done  for  thousands  of  others  we  cer¬ 
tainly  can  do  for  you. 

You  take  no  risk,  as  we  guarantee  to  fit  you. 
If  we  fail  to  do  so  we  will  refund  your  money 
without  question. 

Some  of  our  customers  live  near  you.  We  will  send 
their  names  if  you  wish  to  investigate.  Here  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  kind  of  letters  we  receive  daily : 

“  My  Karment  arrived  to-day,  and  1  cannot  tell  you  how  de¬ 
lighted  I  am  to  find  the  fit  perfect  in  every  way.  The  material  is 
beautiful,  and  the  finishing  is  nicely  and  neatfy  done.  The  skirt 
is  full,  and  the  flare  around  the  bottom  gives  it  a  very  stylish  air. 
Thank  you  for  filling  my  order  so  promptly. 

Mas.  H.  A.  Melville, 

1901  Hawthorn  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

All  this  without  the  usual  dressmaking  troubles  and 
delays. 


Winter  Suits  and 
Cloaks  ^6  to  525 


Made  to  Order— Nothing  Ready-Made 

Our  new  Winter  Style  Book  illustrates  and  describes 
the  fashions  now  being  worn  in  New  York.  It  is  free. 

With  it  we  will  also  send  free  an  assortment  of  samples 
from  over  400  varieties  Of  the  choicest  materials 
designed  for  this,  season.  Don’t  turn  this  page  without 
first  writing  for  this  Style  Book  and  the  Samples. 

The  Style  Book  illustrates  : 

Visiting  Costumes.  .  .  $6.00  to  $20 

Teiilor-Mskde  Suits,  .  $7.50  to  $25 

SepsLraLte  Skirts,  .  U..50  to  $1  2 

RsLin  CooLts . $9.75  to  $20 

Jaickets  OLnd  CoOLts,  ,  $5.75  to  $25 

Wt  prepay  pxprujj  ehargpj  to  any'  part  of  thm  V.  S., 
tmhich  mtanj  a  big  jaxffng  to  you 
Ciind  C— by  return  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
”  OCUU  rrCC  states,  our  new  Winter  Stvie  Book.  Aow- 


States,  our  new  Winter  style  Book,  ^ow>  r 
ing  the  latest  New  York  Fallons,  and  containing  simple  direc- 
tions  for  taking  measurements  correctly ;  also  a  large  assortment 
of  Sampice  of  the  Newest  Matcrinis. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  simply'say :  “  Send  me  your 
Style  Book  and  Samples.”  and  be  sure  to  mention  whether  you 
wish  samples  for  a  suit,  skirt,  cloak  or  rain  coat,  and  about  the 
colors  you  desire. 

Write  to-day;  you  may  forget  it  to-morrow.  You  will  get  them  by  return  mail. 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO.,  119  and  121  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 

SHail  Orders  Only _ 9(p  Agents  or  Branches _ Esittblished  17  Ye*rs 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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McDou^all  Kitchen  Cabinets  J 


are  designed  expressly  for  the  convenience  of  the  woman  who  does  kitchen  work. 

Every  article  needed  in  cooking,  baking,  or  the  preparation  of  any  meal,  in¬ 
cluding  the  food  supplies,  can  be  kept  in  a  McDougall  Kitchen  Cabinet,  where  it  is 
within  instant  reach  of  the  hand  without  the  taking  of  a  single  step.  You  can  get  one 

On  30  Days*  Trial  In  Your  Own  Home 

where  you  can  use  the  cabiriet  and  see  for  yourself  how  many  steps  and  how  much  extra 
work  it  will  save  you  every  day,  and  how  it  will  help  you  economize  on  food  supplies. 

The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 'for  Wife  or  Mother -- 

Write  today  for  our  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  the  different 
styles,  that  will  enable  you  to  quickly  ascertain  the  particular  cabinet  your  wife  or 
mother  would  like  to  have,  ranging  in  price  from  $15.75  to  $54.00,  that 
you  can  order  it  for  Christmas  from  your  dealer  without  her  knowledge. 

Look  for  the  name-plate,  ''MeDougall,  Indianapolis”  It  is  the 
maker’s  guaranty  for  quality — your  protection  against  imitation. 

G.  P.  McDoufiall  &  Son, 3^8  Terminal  Bldfi.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Why  an  Ostermoor  is  More  Com¬ 
fortable  than  a  Hair  Mattress 


Comfort  in  a  mattress  is  in  reality  a  matter  of  con¬ 
formation  to  the  form  of  the  body. 

Lie  on  your  side  on  a  board — your  body. touches  at 
shoulder,  thigh,  calf  and  ankle.  If  you  weigh  i  50 
pounds  and  your  body  rests  upon  75  square  inches 
of  surface,  then  the  pressure  on  those  parts  is  2 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Lie  on  your  side  on  an  Ostermoor.  It  co  hforms  to 
every  curve — fits  the  body.  Your  weight  is  distribu¬ 
ted  over  500  square  inches  of  surface — only  5  ounces 
pressure  to  the  square  inch — that  is  corhfort. 

Between  the  extremes  of  the  board  and  the  Oster¬ 
moor  comes  the  hair  mattress;  sometimes  fairly 
elastic'  at  first,  but  soon  packing  down  into  a  hard, 
non-conforming  mat. 

The  Ostermoor  retains  its  original  unique  elasticity 
for  over  20  years — as  we  have  testimonials  to  prove. 


There  are  Now  Two  Ways  to  Buy  the  Ostermoor 

FROM -YOUR  DEALER  AT  HOME  or  FROM  US  BY  MAIL 


To  protect  the  public  from  worthlesi 
lubetitutes,  ezclutive  agencie*  are  being 
eitablithed  with  high-grade  merchants 
in  erery  town  snd  city— to  far  about 
1.000  local  firms  sell  the  “Ostermoor.” 
Our  name  and  trade-mark  label  are  uwn 
on  the  end  to  that  you  cannot  be  deceived, 

t  We  atake  wo  mattrcsa  * 

'  tkat  does  aot  bear  tkc 
aaaae  "OaterBoor** 
aad  oar  trade  •  aaark. 

Before  baying,  first  write  to  us  for  our 
handsoase  Ij6-page  book,  “The  Test  of 
Time,'’  aad  the  name  of  the  dealer  in 
tour  pteee  who  tells  the  genuine  Otter- 
moor.  Beware  of  the  “]ust-aa-goMls.“ 


Trade 

Mark 


Where  we  have  no  dealer  we  sell  by  mail. 

.SVrr>  an  it  tkirtf  nirhit,  and  if  it  is 
not  even  all  yon  have  hapadfar,  if  yon 
don’t  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  of  any 
5to.  hair  mattress  ever  made,  you  can 
get  your  money  back  by  return  mail. 
Mattress  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  same 
day  money  is  received.  To  learn  the 
Ostermoor  story,  send  for  our 

Beautiful  136-page  Book  Free 

It  is  a  handsome,  beautifully  illnstrated 
volume,  entitled  "The  Test  of  Time” — 
i}6  pages  of  interesting  information  and 
valuable  sonesdons  for  the  sake  of 
comfort,  hcmth  and  success— with  over 
aoo  fine  illustrations.  Write  for  it  now 
while  it  is  in  mind. 


Sizes  and  Prices 


sa  lbs..  1 1  bst  wMs,  .  .  «S  the., 

a  feel  (  Isshts  wide,  «S  lbs., 

•  (set  I  inches  long. - Is  two  parts.  M  cents  extra. - Speoial  sixes  at  special  prices. 


Express  Paid 


OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,  107  ELIZABETH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Cenedlsn  Agency :  The  Vdesl  Bedding  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
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Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle  Co. 


DIAMOND  MCRCNANTS  JEWtLCRS 
SILVCRSMITH6  •  STATIONERS  HERALOISTS 


GOLD  JEWELRY 

The  following  quotations  show  the  attractive  jewelry  obtainable  in  this  establish¬ 
ment  at  MODERATE  PRICES.  Descriptions  and  prices  of  RICHER  goods  in  the 

BaiUy,  Banks  &  Biddle  Year  Book 

(just  issued) 

which  is  sent  free  on  request. 


Broockes 


No.  206.  Circle  of 
white  enameled  .  _  __ 
daisies,  gold  centres 

No.  208.  Two  cold 
loops  and  enameled 
leases;  four  Baroque  -j  me 
pearls  /•/5 

No.  209.  Gold  Griffin; 
whole  pearl  and 
large  amethyst  I  1  *50 

No.  210.  Pearl  Har- 
Test  Moon,  seeen- 
teen  graduated 
i^iole  pearls  I  4. DU 


Jeweled 
Ckain  Bracelets 


No.  110.  Three  Tur¬ 
quoises  and  six  Ba¬ 
roque  pearls  in  open*  men 
scroll  links  5IV.DU 


No.  111.  Six  round 
Garnets,  mounted 
in  open  scroll  links 
of  antique  gold 


No.  112.  Eight  square 
Topazes  mounted  on 
ornamental  oblong  m  m  nn 
links.  Rose  finish.  ^  •  .UU 


No.  114.  Four  large 
Jades  in  antique 
gold  links  connected 
by  fancy  chains 


Illustrations  upon  request. 


N^ecklaces 

.No.  156.  Three  Ba¬ 
roque  pearls  in 
enameled  scrolls.  _ 

Pearl  drop  $  I  4.00 

No.  157.  Eight  Ba¬ 
roque  pearls,  two 
round,  one  large  pear 
shaped  amethyst  16.30 

No.  158.  Gold  Bead 
Necklace,  with  nine 
pear-shaped  gold  ^ 
pendants  ZD.UO 

No.  159.  Four  peri¬ 
dots,  six  Baroque 
l>earls  and  twenty-  _ 
two  half-pearls  38.00 


Gold  Bangle  Bracelets 

\k-Karat  Gold 

A  Terr  pretty,  plain  gold  bangle  as  low  as  16.00 
Richer  Bangle  Bracelets  upward  to  $400.00 
A  complete  assortment— plain  gedd.  chased, 
engrayed  and  set  with  precious  and  semi-precious 
stones. 


Ladies'  Gold  ^^atcll  $25 

-  iS-Karat  Gold 

^  A  tasteful,  little  high-class  time-piece; 
open  face.  Louis  Fourteenth  himds,  revolvinc 
pendant.  Thoroughly  reliable.  Engraxed  mon¬ 
ogram  included  in  price. 


Tlie  Bailey,  Banka  &  Biddle  Co.  Sends  Goods  On  Approval. 

Bank,  Mercantile  Agency  or  other  reliable  business  references  requested  from  intending  pur- 
diasers  unknown  to  the  bouse.  Persons  ordering  goods  on  approral  will  kindly  mention  limits  of  price. 

"The  Etiquette  of  Wedding -Stationery” 

Published  by  the  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Co. 

A  reliable  booklet  on  correct  form,  pbraseology,  etc.,  free  on  applicntion. 


1218-20-22  CHESTNVT  .  SX,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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Women  evfryivhere  speak 
of  their  ‘  smart  style'  " 


Smart  Boots 


STYLE  is  one  of  the  most  indehnable  yet  important  of  feminine  attri¬ 
butes.  Give  a  woman  perfect  beauty  and  that  beauty  can  yet  be  exalted 
by  the  title  of  “stylish.”  When  in  addition  to  other  virtues  of 
“  Dorothy  Dodd  ”  Shoes  women  everywhere  speak  of  their  “  smart  style,”  I 
feel  it  expresses  the  utmost  praise.  But  other  features  also  have  contributed 
to  the  truly  wonderful  success  of  “  Dorothy  Dodd  ”  Shoes. 

Their  Lightness,  They  are  lighter  than  Their  Flexibility.  'They  folloxv  every 

any  other  thoe  of  equal  stability,  motion  of  the  foot,  thus  saving  fatigue. 

Their  Arch-Supporting  Feature.  This  ^Thdr  Moderate  Price.  Three  fifty  and 
gives  an  easy  poise  aud  carriage  and ac- .  .  ..  >...  tltree.daUmrs per , pair  for  realty  beau- 
centuates  the  graceful  lines  of  the  instep.  tiful  high-grade  footwear. 

Why  not  include  in  your -gifts  a  Christinas  box  of  “J)orothy  Dodd”  boots  for  some  special 
service  ?  You  may  buy  special  styles  for  full  dress,  semi-dress,  street,  school,  business,  outing  and 
other  services.  The'le'ading  dealer  in  nearly  every 

town  sells  them.  If  yours  cannot  supply  you  write  Jw  -  ^  Q  ’ 

to  Department  “B”  Dorothy  Dodd  Shoe  Company,  '  ^ 

Boston,  Mass.,  for  my  latest  style  book..  Sent  free.  _  -  . 


ricaie  mention  Everybody'*  Magaaine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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The  Inside  of  the 

Conover  Piano 

The  workmanship  on  the  Conotrer  Piniio 
is  done  with  extraordinary  skill,  not 
only  on  the  outside  or  case,  but  on  the 
inside.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  one  of 
these  pianos — the  inside  of  it.  Examine 
every  detail — the  strings,  the  hammers,  the 
keys  and  every  other  part,  no  matter  how 
small  or  inconspicuous.  You  will  find  in  all 
features,  evidence  of  extreme  (are  and  con¬ 
scientious  workmanship.  Every  part  is 
shaped  and  finished  to  the  finest  degree  of  nicety.  Every  adjustment  is  made  with 
extreme  accuracy,  and  the  moving  parts,  therefore,  act  with  ease  and  precision. 

^The  Conover  Piano  is  made  by  workmen  vi\\onn  specialists  in  piano  building,  each 
being  trained  in  one  particular  part  of  its  construction.  We  thus  secure  much  greater 
exactness  than  is  possible  with  the  “general"  workman. 

The  Conover  Piano  is  very  durably  made.  ^  Its  frame  is  massive,  every  joint  is 
exactly  and  tightly  fitted,  and  the  material  is  the  b«t  obtainable. 

A  certain  quality  of  steel  is  used  for  the  strings,  Adirondack  spruce  of  perfect  grain 
for  the  sounding  board,  hard  maple  for  the  pin-block  (the  part  which  holds  the  tuning 
pins),  the  best  felt  for  the  hammers  and  the  most  beautifully  grained  wood  for  the 
surfaces. 

Such  a  piano  is  necessarily  wry,  lasting.  It  will  stand  the  most  trying  service 
and  retain  its  tone  quality.  The  ordinary  piano,  which  is  not  so  well  constructed,  will 
lose  its  musical  character  in  time  because  its  frame  will 
not  withsund  the  great  strain  of  the  strings.  The  Conover 
is  a  piano  permanent  in  tone,  as  well  as  in  construction. 

Its  tone  is  remarkable  for  its  purity,  resonance  and 
sustaining  quality.  It  is  pre-eminently  adapted  for  dif¬ 
ficult  pieces  and  to  educate  the  ear  to  a  recognition  of 
correct  musical  values. 

~.  Its  action  is  strong,  elastic  and  responsive;  its 
sounding  board  is  sensitive  and  it  is  therefore  capable 
of  rendering  the  finest  degrees  of  “  tone  color." 

The  Conover  is  a  very  handsome  piano.  It  is 
N.  made  in  patterns  exceedingly  pleasing  to  the  eye, 

Ev  and  the  wood  is  finished  to  bring  out  the  full  style  m 

Yhe  'V  beauty  of  the  grain. 

Cable  Conover  Piano  therefore  gives  complete  satisfaction  in  mttsical  quality. 

Company  n.  durability  vcA  beauty  of  appearance.  It  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
^  jll  musician,  the  student,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  piano  of  the  highest 


ttmi  fmr  BmI 


sV  merit. 


Said  for  our  Book  of  Ginover  Pianos 

a  and  ve  will  tend  ow  Book  op  Cohovbk  Piano*  and  other  nicfal  infotma 
tioe  about  piaaoa  FBEE. 

\  The  Cable  Company 

1)'  Manufacturers 

_ Chicago 
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No  article  of  furniture  lends  itself  more  readily  to  environments 
refkctmg  refined  taste  than  the  Globe-Wemicke  ^Elastic**  Bookcase. 

Therefore^  it  naturally  appeals  to  those  who  exercise  careful  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  selection  of  holiday  gifts. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  replete  with  helpful  suggestions  on  attractive 
arrangements  iot  home  libraries. 

It  also  describes  some  new  units  which  we  have  recently  added  to 
our  line,  including  desk,  cupboard,  musk,  drawer,  magazine  and  table 
sections,  and  clearly  defines  certain  mechanical  features  of  construction 
and  finish  that  influence  careful  buyers  to  purchase  Globe-Wemicke 
Cases — the  only  kind  equipped  with  non-binding  door  equalizers. 

Bookcase  units  furnished  with  leaded' or  plain  glass  doors,  and  in 
whole  or  three-quarter  length  sections.  Finished  in  antique,  weath¬ 
ered  and  golden  oak,  imitation  and  real  mahogany. 

Name  of  our  authorized  agent  in  your  city  mailed  on  request  for 
catalogue.  Where  not  represented,  we  ship  on  approval,  freight  paid. 
Uniform  prices  everywhere.  Write  for  catalogue  F-J05 


3h^  Slol>«^Vcr9icke  6a  Cincinnati. 
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£am/\^/\oney 


IntonutioMl  CorrMpwidMMt  Schools, 

luziass,  aCKANT*!!,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  farther  obllsatlon  on  my  port 
how  1  ran  oualify  for  a  larger  salary  In  the  posi- 
tton  before  which  1  liave  marked  X 

B«»kkMp«r 

A4««rUMMbi  Wriipr 
CarU  WHt*p 
iVla4«w  Trimmer 

m— trat#r 

CIvU  UcrvlM 

TaxttI*  MUl  eapc 
ElMtHelMi 

EImi  Kacla«ep 
Parewaa  Plaaikep 

Uerase.  Sraftswsa 
Telephawa  Eaglasrr 
Else.  UgbUnwaapt. 
Meekoa.  Easdaaar 

aarvojor 

Start— ary  Paglassi 
CIrll  Eagiaasr 
BiUl^astJswSrnsSsi 

Arakitaet 

Stroctaral  Ba^tMOS 
Bftdga  BiwUear 
Mlalag  Paglassr 

ntv 

SecttreYottrFutiire 


To  earn  more  money — to  secure  your  future — to  succeed  in  life — cut  out,  fill 
ill  and  mail  to  the  International  Correapondeiice  Sclioola  the  above  coupon. 
They  will  show  you  how  you  can  fit  yourself  easily  and  quickly  in  your  spare 
time  to  get  more  money  in  your  present  position,  or  change  to  a  more  congenial 
and  better  paying  occupation. 

Mind,  the  sending  of  this  coupon  dues  not  obligate  you  to  pay  one  cent.  It 
simply  gives  the  I.  C.  8.  the  opportunity  of  proving  Aom  easy  it  is  for  you  to 
improve  your  condition  right  at  home  without  neglecting  your  present  work. 
No  risk  to  run.  No  books  to  buy. 

The  I.  C.  8.  is  an  institution  with  an  invested  capital  of  over  $5,000,000,  and 
a  reputation  of  14  years’  successful  work.  It  lias  taken  a  day  laborer  and  quali¬ 
fied  him  as  an  electrician  with  a  salary  of  $3000  a  year.  It  has  taken  a  brick¬ 
layer  and  qualified  him  to  become  a  building  contractor  with  a  business  of 
his  own  of  ^00,000  annually.  It  has  taken  a  sailor  and  qualified  him  to  establish 
of  his  own  a  yearly  business  of  $$0,000.  It  has  taken  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  of  every  age  and  in  every  walk  of  life  and  in  a  few  months  qualified 
them  to  double,  triple,  quadruple  their  salary.  To  learn  who  they  are;  how  it 
was  done ;  how  you  can  do  the  same,  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


Succeed  In  Life 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody*'  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Love  Is  the  Real  Santa  Claus 


H  la  oar  love  for  oar  dear  ones  that  nudcea  Christmas  a  truly  Happy  Seasoo,  mm§  1 
that  brings  to  one  and  all  the  Joys  of  a  Christmas  remembrance.  ] 

The  Lofds  System  at  Christmas  Time 

b  •  cvaat  nS  TImIt  CmtmiIcbm  t«  thM.aBda,  ■■  It  — Wt  >»»—  fet  bU  oircaaMtaMM  ta  aMkka  1— alllkl  aa4 
aparaarlata  Ckriataas  Slfta.  BTerraaa  at  ChrUtBaaTlaa  la  aawlaaa  ta  thair  lavaS  aa«a  liaatiaan  ChHataiaa 
PmmbU,  kat  It  la  aat  alwars  aaa.ealaat.  TliE  Loms  STSTSM  aT  eva«t  aEANS  OOBTBUIEACB.  Tkat  U  tka 
aaily  way  la  wkirk  It  SUhra  fVaaa  a  caak  traaaBetlaa.  Tkara  la  aa  Safaty.  aa  aaaartty.  aa  MkUitlT.  It  Uaayly  aiaaaa 
a  Mattay  aC aaaluaaaa  aaS  caaTcataaca  ta  kaaarakla  laayila.  Wrtta  TaSay  tmr  ear  Maaaaaaa  ChHMaaaa  Catalacaa. 


A  aa  1i;aly/>a.a  «/>  CrixAl*  »*»»tliar  yoo  aiw  B  modaratB  Mlaclad  aaaylayaa  or  a  waaltky  •melaj^r.  Tka  Laftla  Sjatea 
I OU  Are  freiCOine  10  vreoil  make*  any  honeat  paraonk  endll  yaod  by  aojoatlnff  terms  to  mast  their  saralan  or  Income, 
Do  not  think  that  job  most  aclra  a  cheap,  ordinary  presrnt  beeaaaa  yoa  can  oaly  epara  a  few  DoDars  Jnst  naw.  With  flTO  or  ten 

1  Dlaseona  whleh  wlU  laat  feeayar,  enhaaea  la  tmm  ai  ' 


Do.lan  torallretparmantyoaean  ylva  a  beantiini  Dlaseaoa  whleh  wlU  last  fasaTsr,  snhanea  la  yahaa  and  soaOnnally  tolnf 
plaaaaat  thonchta  of  the  ^rsr's  sensroalty. 

Our  Hasdsome  Christinas  Catalogue  Diamond  Eln«a,  Finn,  Braoehas  sad  larrlnBa,  oTstslalnfl^tches,  Btlyaawan,  Mai 

for  Wits,  Swssthsart,  Bister  nr  Eothar.  Bparkllnc  Diaassad  Btads,  Basrf  Plas  sad  CaS  Bntteaa,  Watehaa,  Match  Bates,  Fobs.  e>s_ 
forBaabaad,r  tber  or  Brother.  With  Its  aid  yoa  caa  select,  la  the  priyacy  of  yoar  awa  homo,  soHahlo  Gifts  for  ^  both  old 

aad  yoonB  May  *s  aat  baye  tha  plaasnre  of  sending  yon  a  copy  I  _ 

M  ..  ..w  ■  -■  JaeomyeMtlon  wHh  tbo  satlrs  world  (hath  tha  Patted  States  aad  foreign  eooatrles)  at 
I  me  menr  wnisi  the  Bt.  Louis  world’s  Fair,  our  Osada.  Prtoea.  Sethada  aad  Tariaa  worn  tha  Gold  MKm 
Hsdal,  the  hirhest  award.  Mo  strooBer  sadoraamantot  THE XOETIB  8TBTEM  could  be  giyen. 


This,  toaethsr  with  the  test  that  ws  are  tha  larpisst  and  oldest  ertabUsbed  Jewelry  Bonse  In  the  United  wBBKW 
Hates,  sad  that  we  refer  yoa  to  any  banksnywbereoraneommerelalsBency  as  to  oar  reliability  and  standinir 
Ihoald  Interest  yoa  la  oar  Uimrol  offer  to  send  yoa  our  Baadaome  Christmas  CatalOKpo  and  to  extend  to  yoa 
oar  moot  liberal  torms  as  on  old  toyoa  In  maklnBCbrletmaa  a  truly  Bappy  season.  Write  today  tor  Cats  locag 
tin  Vnne  rheirtmae  Chnnnlnn  Mn—  Let  US  soOTtret  that  you  do  yoor  Christmas  Bhoppln*  aww,  oonyonlently  aad 
UO  I  our  Llinsillias  snopping  now.  leuatoly  lntbei.rlyacy  otyourownboma  Bele^romoarBaDdaomoCata- 
10(00  the  aiticlaa  yoa  desire  and  ws  will  Bend  them  to  yoa  for  examination  and  approral.  If  eatlataetory  retain  them, 
paylneone-Afth  the  ooetsnd  the  baloaoe  In  etBhteqoal  monthly  parmentet  It  not,  retora  to  tw.  We  taka  all  risks  and 
■ay  an  express  charcea  kaw  la  the  time  to  eeenro  the  rholoe  soleetlons  and  baya  ample  tlmo  to  Inspoet  the  gooda 
bl  ordors  llUsd  promptly.  W  rita  Taday  Bar  Oar  Ghrlstmaa  Oatalagae. 

Thera  le  aa  kattar  layeatmrat  than  a  marnaad.  They  have  laeraaead  la  yalaa  mere  thaa  tweaty  per 
aeat  darlag  th^aet  twelye  maathe'  aad  Marnaad  experte  predlat  an  ayaa  greatar  laaraaae  darlag  tka 
aamlag  year.  Writ#  taday  §mr  Ckrietmaa  Catalagaa. 


ipFTIS 

■■BROS&CO.1SS1 


DIAMOND  CUTTERS 

Watchmakers,  Jewelers 

Dept.  P21  92  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Please  mention  Everybudy’s  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertitert. 
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Garment 

Fastener 


the  8UDE 


Have  You  SEEN  Them  ? 
.Have  You  USED  Them  ? 

^  They  are  something  new  and 
1  the  very  best  garment  fastener 
U  you  can  bu^.  (^ost  no  more 
^  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

U  They  slide  shut  and  stay  shut. 
W  “Just  slide  them  open.  ’’ 

.  '4  They  are  flat,  strong  and  on 
9  the  garment  alto^the^visible. 
^  Cannot  catch,  or  tear  the 
r  garment.  , ' 

Guaranteed  not  to  rust. 

Cuffs  and  Collars  fit  snua  and  secure 
if  Tou  use  Number  6o,  the  smallest 
Noctabook. 

Number  as  on  tape  as  a  skirt  supporter 
bolds  your  wrt  and  waist  together  with¬ 
out  the  least  sagging. 

For  the  placket  and  back  or  front  of 
waist.  Number  SS  on  tape  (mercerised) 
is  perfect. 

The  reason  we  adrocate  the  use  of 
Nottahook  tape  goods  is  because  the 
Nottahooks  are  riveted  to  the  tape  by 
machine  at  the  Factory.  All  yon  need 
to  do  is  to  sew  the  tape  on  your  waist  or 
placket  and  it  outwears  a  dosen  waists 
or  skirts.  Being  riveted  on  tspe  ttens 
«rs  mo  tbnmat  that  wlU  eat  or  poU 


With  Nottahooks  in  the  house  you  have  a  Garment  Fastener  that  does  away 
with  the  use  of  Hooks  and  Eyes,  Pins  and  Buttons.  You  have  a  Garment  Fastener 
that  can  be  sewed  on 


Jst  YOUR  PLACKET  3rd  YOUR  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

2nd  YOUR  WAIST  4th  YOUR  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHES 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  WILL  NOT  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  NOTTAHOOKS 

send  II  cents  in  stamps  and  we  wilt  send  yon  by  mail  prepaid  sufficient  Nottahooks  for  your  Placket,  also  one 
Nottahook  Tape  Skirt  Supporter — OR— Send  60  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  yon  sufficient  Nottahook  Skirt 
Supporters  for  four  Waists  and  two  Skirts,  Nottahooks  to  sew  on  your  Placket  and  enough  for  the  front,  collars  and 
cun  of  a  Waist.  STATE  COI/>R  WANTED.  SewKins  in  Black  and  Nickel-Tape  Goods  in  Black,  White  and  Gray. 

With  the  y>-Catt  Assortment,  if  yon  will  send  ns  your  dealer's  name  and  the  name  of  your  dressmaker  we  shall 
send  you  FREE  a  beautifully  embossed  Panel  6x  16,  handsome  enough  to  frame  and  bang  on  your  parlor  wall. 
State  color  of  panel  wanted  —  Gold,  Bronze,  Helio. 

Canvasdng  agents  can  make  good  money  by  selling  Nottahooks.  Correspondence  from  dressmakers  solicited. 

THE  NOTAHOOK  COMPANY,  605  Brerndway,  New  Yotk  Qty 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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HavefeurMassa^e  ,  /  i 
ThisWay-ByHand 


Tkit  it  the  Jar  the 
druoaitt  telle  for 
home  ute. 


Some  barbers  have  “massage  machines**  with  which  a  sort  of  grease  must  be  used.  -  When 
you  get  a  massage  in  a  barber  shop,  always  tell  the  barber  that  you  want  a  hand«massa|(e 
with  Pompeian  Massa;le  Cream.  Machines  cannot  duplicate  the  movements  of  hand  mas¬ 
sage,  nor  can  any  greasy  imitations  duplicate  the  properties  of  the  genuine 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

which  contains  no  oil  or  grease  of  any  kind.  It  takes  away  shaving  soreness  and  removes' 
susceptibility  to  it  by  strengthening  the  skin — every  man  who  shaves  needs  Pompeian  for, 
that  reason.  Furthermore,  it  cleans  the  pores  of  all  soap,  grease,  dirt,  and 
other  foreign  matter,  leaving  the  skin  clean  and  glowing  without  a  sacrifice  ot  butte 

the  manly  lines  and  character.  It  is  »<?/  a  cosmetic.  It  takes  out  wrinkles  genuine 

and  blackheads,  and  makes  the  face  feel  alive. 

Kwr  0r  sititr  wtU  he  glad  ta  have  a  jar  ef  Pempeian  Mattage  Cream  m  the  hansee  Mott 

wpmem  to-any  recognise  the  value  ihu  preparation  in  mat*  taming  a  (leant  clear g  healthy  shm. 

It  containe  no  greau,  and  makes  the  use  if  J ace  powders  unnecessary  e 

Send  for  Generous  Sample*  Free 


Refnlar  size  jars  sent  by  mail  where  dealer  will  not  supply.  Price  50c.  and  $1.00  a  jar. 

POMPEIAN  MFC.  COMPANY.  127  Prospect  Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisera. 
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IT  NEEDS  NO  MATCH 

IGNITO 

IT  HAS  NO  MATCH 


The  only  Gas  Mantle  in  the  WORLD 
that  lights  itself.  No  matches  required. 

Turn  On  the  Gas  and  IGNITO  Lights. 


IGNITO  Self-Lighting  Outfits  are 

ECONOMICAL.  BRILLIANT.  DURABLE  AND  SAFE. 

They  use  less  gas,  give  a  greater  volume  of  light 

and  cost  less  than  ordinary  gas  outfits. 

Th«y  PREVENT  the  POSSIBILITY  of  ASPHYXIATION 

Because  IGNITO  lights  as  soon  as  gas  enters  the  Mantle. 


Auto  Lighter  Co..  City.  7.  W 

Uentlemen ;  You  will  be  pleased  to  leam  that  our  experiment  with  the  IGNITO  has  been  a  success 
in  every  way.  The  trial  dozen  you  put  in  some  months  ago  we  have  found  economical  and  gas-savina 
and  we  have  now  decided  to  have  our  entire  factory  fitted  up  with  these  lights. 

\ours  very  truly,  Berliker,  Strauss  A  Mever,  737  Broadway. 


The  entire  Outfit,  consisting  of  Ignito  S^-Ligbtiiig  Gas  Mantla,  Ignito  Cat 
Ragnladng  and  Economlting  Burner  (Burners  ate  branded  “iGNiro”),  Ignito  Imported 
Opal  **Q**  Air  Hole  Globe,  to  be  had  from  your  dealer  or  send  money  order  for  fl.25 
direct  to  ns,  and  we  will  send  a  complete  v>dto  Outfit,  with  “instruction  booklet,’* 
express  prepaid: 

AUTO  LIGHTER  CO..  ..kAv,..  imS.  ZISiUsSTn.  y..u.s.  a. 


Tlie  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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AN  IMPROVED  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 

Brings  Christmas  Cheer  All  the  Year 


place*  the  opera  and  theatre  for  f^'own  folks,  and  is  unequaled  for  entertaining  children.  Edison 
Gold  Moulded  Records  include  thousand*  of  popular,  classic,  sacred,  operatic,  or  comic  selections, 
and  24  are  added  erer^  nx>nth.^  Thus  the  Phonograph  provides  more  fun  and  music  than  any 
other  automatic  entertainer — yet  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Hear  it  at  the  nearest  dealer’s  before 
deciding  on  any  Christmas  present.  *'//  tfmki  for  iUtlf." 

Litest  Edhoii  Md  Moi(ii€d  Records— Now  ei  Sail  At  All  Dialers 


Hungarian  Fantasia.... Edison  Concert  Band 

Mother  o’  Mine — Song . Tbeo.  Van  Yonc 

On  the  Rhine  With  a  Stein..CoUitts  &  Harlan 
Friendly  Rivals— Cornets. .Clarke  and  Hazel 
Honeymoon  Hall — Song...  Harry  MacDonough 
In  Timbuctoo— A  Monkey  ditty-.BiKy  Murray 
Jesus,  Saviour,  Pilot  Me..Anthony  &  Harrison 

Bold  Front  March . Edison  Military  Band 

Wait  ’Till  the  Sun  Shines,  Nellie ... .  Harlan 
And  the  World  Goes  On — ^ng.,Bob  Roberta 

Betty:— Duet . MacDonough  and  Biehling 

Roses  and  Thorns . Eldison  Orchestra 

We’ll  be  Together  When  the  Oouds 
Roll  By — D^riptive  Song. .  .Irving  Gillette 


'  An  Pidfaon  Phonograph  Makes 
the  Bed  Christinas  or  Birth¬ 
day  Present  fee  Anyone 

Every  genuine  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph  bears  the  inventor’s  trade 
mark  signature.  Do  not  be  misled 
or  prejudiced  by  the  distressing 
noises  of  inferior  imitations.  Go 
to  the  nearest  Edison  dealer  and 
bear  the  grauine  Phonograph,  and 
you  will  instantly  appreciate  its 
marked  superiority.  Eason’s  skraa- 
ture  is  sIm  on  every  Edison  Gold 
Moulded  Record.  Edison  Phono¬ 
graphs  cost  from  |io  up;  Records, 
35c.  each. 


913s  I'm  the  Only  Star  that  Twinkles  on 

Broadway — Comic  Song . Ada  Jones 

9136  Pretty  htaiy — Duet . Harlan  and  Stanley 

9137  Dancing  in  the  Starlight . Edison  Band 

9138  Sweetest  Flower  that  Blows. .  .Marie  Narelle 

9139  Have  Yon  Seen  My  Henry  Brown?. .  .Collins 

9140  Irish  Girl  I  Love — Tenor. ...  Edward  Barrow 

9141  Sweet  Little  Daisies— Bells  Solo . Benzier 

914a  Fol-the-rol-lol— Comic  Song,  Edward  M.  Favor 

9143  Courtship  of  Barney  aM  Eileen — 

Comic  Sketch. .  .Ada  Jones  and  Len  Spencer 

9144  When  the  Evening  Breeze  is  Sighing 

Home,  Swfvt  Home . Male  Quartette 

9145  Everybody  Works  but  Father . 

Medley  . Edison  Military  Band 


Send  for  new  booklet,  “Home 
Entertainments  With  the  EMison 
Phonograph,”  obtainable  only  from 
Orange,  K.  J.,  ofiBce.  Our  Latest 
Record  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to 
any  Phonograph  owner  who  gives 
the  number  of  his  Phonograph. 
Write  now  to 

National  Phonograph 
Company 

IS  Lakeride  Ave,,  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  FtaaeiKo 
IwOodMS 

I.  C.  S.  LoMfuage  Coursos  Taught 
With  Edison  Phonographs. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Indian  Records 

For  Disc  Talking  Machines 

BETTER  THAN  EVER  IN  QUALITY 
CHEAPER  THAN  EVER  IN  PRICE 


^4ue 


Great  "Reduction  in  P^fc« 
to  Im.  11x6,00 cts. each; (oraerlylt .00-17.00 fcr Am. 
7  la.  size,  35 cts.  each ;  (orMcrly  JO—  a.ooper  Am. 

Made  of  the  new  material  “EMPEDITa” 
Hardeat  known  material  for  record  making. 
Leadera  in  TONE  QUALITY. 

Increaaed  life  for  recorda. 

A  great  variety  of  aelectiona, 

Smdfar  ealmlotmmd  dtrjphw  MMer. 

Annef1o«.j\  Rnoord  Company 
Meehaaia  Street  ....  SiaiaafoU.  Mam 


Write  nay  one  ol  the  followlBg  donlera,  eacfoafatg  60 
oenta  In  staape,  and  a  aaaple  Bine  Record  wUI  be 
aent  yea,  trnaaportaUon  prepaid:— 

Atwood,  F.  M.,  Lyrenm  Bldg.,  Mempblt,  Tenn. 

American  Phono.  Co.,  IW  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Alexander-Elyea  Co.,  13  No.  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta,  Oa 
The  T.  F.  Bentel  Co..  Inc.,  MX  Liberty  St.,  Plttaburg,  Pa. 
Bnrke  A  Bona,  3M  Fifth  Ave.,  Brookfyn.N.  T. 

Carlin  A  Lennox,  3  A  t  East  Market  St..  IndlanapoUa,  Ind. 
Conroy  Plano  Co.,  A  W.  cor.  of  11th  A  Olive  Sta.,  St.  Louis, 
De  Foreest  A  Sons,  W.  C.,  Sharon,  Pa.  [Mo. 

Dougla  A  Co.,^n  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
Droop  a  Sons  Co.,  E.  F.,  623  Penna.  Ave.,WMhlnfton,  DjC. 
EdlsonlaCo.,  New  A  Halsey  Sts.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Oroene  A  Co.,  3.  C.,  Race  A  Arcade,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Graves  A  Co.,  318  Market  SL,  Portland,  Ore. 

Gardner,  L  A,  Tulane  Theatre  Arcade,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Hargrr  A  Bllsh,  M4  Main  St.,  Dnbnque,  Iowa. 

Hayes  Music  Co.,  668  Cherry  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Johnston  Co.,  D.  A,  Wtt  Second  St.,  Seattle,  WasA 


Musical  Supply  Co.,  IN  So.  Michigan  SL,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
MInnesoU  Phono.  Co.,  17  E.  Tfo  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Minnesota  Phono.  Co.,tI8  NIeoUett  Ave.,Mlnneapolls,  •* 
Matthews  A  Sous,  A.  D.,  3M  Fulton  SL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
McOreal  Bros.,  171  Third  St..  Mllwankee,  WIs. 

Moses  A  Co.,  Walter  D.,  161  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va 
Neal,  Clarke  A  Neal  Co.,  18  East  Seneca  St.,BoCalu,  M.  Y. 
Pass,  John  J14  Fifth  Ave.,  Denver,  CoL 
Petmecky  Co.,  Austin,  Texas. 

Pommer  Music  Co.,  A.  J.,  Sacramento,  CaL 

Poorman,  J.  E.,  Jr.,11  A  U  West  3th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Reynolds  O.  A.,  117  So.  Fifth  SC,  Sprlngfleld,  lU. 

Smith  A  Co.,  C.  A,  646  W.  BalUmore  St.,  Baltimore,  MA 
Siegel  Cooper  Co.,  State  A  Van  Boren  Sta,  Chicago,  DL 
Southern  Osllf.  Music  Co.,  113  So.  Broadway, 

Los  Aneeles,  CaL 

Treat  Shepard  Co.,  817  Chapel  SC,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Unique  Talking  Machine  Co.,  1016  Prairie  Ava, 

Houston,  Texas. 

Worlltser  Co.,  Rudolph.  268  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  DL 


i' -i- -i' “4' '4' 'i,' -4' ’4' '4’ r  -4' '4' -4' ^ '4' '4' ‘4‘ ‘4‘ '4' '4’  '4'  '4' ' X  -4' “4' -4' •4‘  'X ‘4* 4’ 4'  4'  4-  4'  4'  4  4’ 4 « ^ 


X  ^ 

10,  ooi  yv^r:  /  tricks 

PaT£NTED  in  rms  /■  >.-  iN  FORtiSNCOUNTlflfS 


The  advertiacments  in  Everybody’s  Msgarine .  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


HEN  we  make  the  tutement  that  a  great  majority 
of  all  the  important  buildings  and  manufacturing . 
plants  of  the  country,  are  roofed  with  Coal  Tar 
Pitch  and  Pelt  along  the  lines  advocated  in  The 
Barrett  Specification,  it  would  seem  at  if  no  higher  commend* 
ation  could  be  secured. 

Yet  added  evidence  of  its  value  U  the  fiict  that  the  found* 
ation  walls  and  cellars  in  most  of  these  stnicnu’es  are  also 
waterproofed  with  the  same  materials.  The  famous  **  Flat* 
Iron”  Building,  illustrated  herewith,  b  an  example  of  thu. 

THE  BARRETT  SPECIFICATION  ROOF  w  the 
most  tuiuble,  tatisfiiaory  and  economical  known.  The 
praaical  application  of  thu  fact  U  daily  demonstrated  by  every 
reputable  roofing  contractor  in  that  he  will  guarantee  such  a 
roof  absolutely  for  at  least  ten  years,  as  against  the  qualified- 
and  provisional  guarantee  given  with  other  roofings.  - 

and  other  metal  roob,  require  coating  or  painting 
three  years.  Failure  to  do  thu,  either  through 
;ht  Of  false  economy,  causes  such  roofs  to  corrode,  rust 
housands  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  are 
'ough  leaky  roofs.' 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Hand  Book  covering  the  subjects  of  roofing 
^^'rooiing  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 


:f^r^MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

^l%iladelphia  New  Orleans  Allegheny 

I  Chicago  St.  Louu  Cincinnati 

Msj.Gity  MinneapoUs  Boston 


*r 
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DIAMONDS 


THE  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  —  A  DIAMOND 

Tb«  ezptntlv^fMw  of  dUmomta  and  iW  Mual  ■orawity  W  THM^*  On  «««li  ^r«tea»«  «a  alto*  a  41acou«l  !•  par 
paying  *‘c«ali  down*  hat  ofUa  praaonuU  lb«  fiTififf  of  4ia«ac«4a  catalog  pricoa  Wkofo  tPo  pay  moat 

aaChriattnaa  proaenU.  «  plaa  la  praforrod  wa  arcopt 

8inao  wa  ronunancod  aalling  dtaaaonda  oy  iHo  aaav'pay iiiaal  pwtt  fVHT  Mtwv  asB  aa  ww  a  VIIT  www  ■AVTII 

matkod.ao  many  pao.da  Wa  Ukaa  adaaauga  of  ll  ^ac  aw  ■*  ™  *•  ™  ■«»TP 

Chriatmaa  bos  naaa  ia  actailly  aavca  tlmaa  Wclar  ;Uiaa  at  aay  Gaannloa  cartIBcala  of  ^aallty  witb  aaory  patcbaaa.  Any 
Mbor  tltDO  (M'  Ua  yoar*  artlela  ami  fnr  axamiaaklon.  oiproaa  iwapaM. 

CAT  A-  fr!,|?r.ir.rT’  7l  y”.*.  -ly  It  Wrk«Hlw.  .1111^.4  .11  ■••y™.  / 

KEADT  .11®- J.  vr.  .f.  dlraet  l«p«t.r.  tt  f 

Tbo  aMlItIca  aro  th«  aar)*  boat,  oncb  at  wo  baaa  AaaU  hi  tb#  oldoot  br*a*  In  tbo  Irada.  f>tab|laKod  1844.  £ 

for  U  yoara.  and  oar  pricaih  aa  aoaal,  am  U  par  coat.  It  SI  Boat  Now  York  Bank  tafcrmfm  fomWbad  M 

par  coat,  lowor  Ibaa  y«»ar  hical  daniar'a  ••  rt^attt.  A»»  /w  ClHafaoi  mtalaf  rdrilar  U 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO..  6S-67.69  Nup&u  SI..  NEW  YORK 


?ra6o  (Bern,"  '‘aj^STSiS.** 

A  beautiful  Oenylae  Topai,  of  pureat  whkt 
ookr,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilUancy, 
and  great  hanlncae.  Endorsed  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia- 
mood  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  |aarailN 
tbeae  stones  to  be  feaaiac.  Spedal  prKe,  SadOa 
cacb,  3  for  $5.00.  Siae,  up  to  s  carata.  r  ret 
booklet.  Addratt,  with  reaitnaace, 

M.  UlllIRBAll,  BxpoH  6aai  CaUaw^ 

1336  Chatupa  Street,  Deaaer,  CaL 


This  beautiful  piece 
au  our 

axceptionai 
high<lass  Silverware 
Made  Ster- 

bag  Silver, 
and  scroll  l>order 

^  St  roag  relief,  Freach 

grey  finish.  Burnished  center,  in  which  we  engrave 
any  letter  without  charge,  inches  diameter, 
depth  I  inch.  Suitable  for  bon.Boii&«  Salted  Ab 
t  iiionds,  or  a  pretty  piece  for  the  dresser.  By  mail, 
^  posiiMid,  $3.50. 


WZ  hAre  ju*t  iMued  A  new  CAtAloc,  the  Urgeet  And  bent  erer 
publluied;  It.tlng  lepArAtely  with  title.  At  the  loweet 
price*  ever  wdd,  thoDAAnd.  of  the  best 

Souvenir  Pott  Card*  and  Pott  Card  Albuma 
'THIS  cAtAlng  and  tlx  haudtome  tamplet  mailed  for  lOe.  tUrer 
^  or  ttanipe.  (No  free  copies.) 

National  PoU  Card  Co^  2M  Lo|an  Bld|^  Philadelphia.  Ph. 


Keadricks  Good-Lack  Peacil 


Sterling  Silver  (cut  full  size).  In  rich  Mezztv 
relief  is  shown  the  Horse  Shoe,  the  Four  Leaf 
Clover,  the  Mushroom  and  the  Lucky  Pig 
k  with  the  kinky  talL  French  grey  fiuish.  A 
R  useful  little  remembrance  for  either  Men  or 
1%  Women.  For  scoring  at  <^lf.  Memoranda, 
and  hundreds  of  uses. 

Any  InHUI  mgrnved  frm.  #|  AA 
By  mall,  psrtpnid,  9I*UU 

B^Complele  Catalog 

ling  Stiver  NuveUlc^.  watches,  Dta* 
E^HBA  moods,  and  Rare  Art  Merchandise. 

Doa*t  make  yonr  holiday  pur* 
chasna  without  seeing  our  cata* 
log.  Everythiag  guaranteed  or 
aaoney  refunded 

V  kbhdricks 

sons 

W  330  Ponrth  AreBM 


EAUBEBA  BIAMMIM  look  and  woar  oxaetlx  Uko 
real  diamond.  eotUng  twenty  tlmm  tt  maeh.  Pont 
boy  a  dlaniffnil  aotll  70B  to*  thit  wondortnl  com.  Boat 
on  apuroTAl— yon  pay  nothlag  natll  pertacUy  taUtOod. 
namttolld  cold  monatlac.  only,  vrith orory  Chrlttmat 
order,  we  are  clYlac  a  Bae  mby  rise  FREE  Catalocne 
aatwen  CTery  qnaMlon— write  tor  one  today.  TonroM 
cold  I  lact  eaa  no  amdo  oqnal  to  now  and  tot  with  Earn* 
DOM  IMamnadt  at  tmall  oxpanos.  Tkit  la  th#  diamond 
tthich  Is  belnr  nors  by  thonaandt  of  tho  bott  psopi*. 
OuaraotsswIthOTOryaals.  Catalocne  fceo,  writs  today. 


The  adrertitements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Tom  to  page  3. 
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Johnson 


Revolver 


That’s  what  he  will  say  if 
he  finds  an  Iver  Johnson 
Revolver  among  his  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts. 

No  home  is  safe  without  a  revolver,  but  the  revolver  itself  must  be  safe — and 
the  Iver  Johnson  Safety  Automatic  Revolver  is  the  only  one  which  has  our  patented 
safety  lever,  making  it  perfectly  safe.  With  the  Iver  Johnson  you  can  • 


Hammer  the  Hammer 


That  is  because  the  revolver  hammer  never  touches  the  firing-pin.  There  is 
always  a  space  between  them  which  can  be  filled  only  by  the  safety  lever.  This 
safety  lever  cannot  possibly  come  up  into  place  (letting  the  revolver  hammer  hit 
the  firing-pin)  unless  the  trigger  has  been  pulled  all  the  way  back.  < 

You  can  take  a  loaded  Iver  Johnson  Revolver  and  throw  it  half  a  block  over 
the  pavement,  kick  it,  pound  it  on  the  table,  hammer  the  hammer — there  is 

No  Fear  of  Accidental  Discharge 

It  can*t  go  off  unless  you  pull  the  trigger.  No  other  revolver  ever  made 
has  this  feature.  And  it  never  fails  when  wanted.  It  is  reliable  to  the  last  degree. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  booklet  "Shots."  It  hits  the  mark  on  the  revolver  question,  proving 
the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  Iver  Johnson  Revolver  with  full  details.  We  will 

Ssend  it  gladly,  and  our  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  with  it  ' 

Hammer,  $5.00  Hammerless,  $0.00 

For  wl.  by  .11  *i.rd».T«  .nd  apOTtlnc  eood.  dMlnv.  Bemr« 
oar  BM>.  U  OB  the  burel  uid  the  owi'*  M*ad  on  the  crip. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  AIMS  ANO  CYCLE  WORKS,  126  Rivtr  St.  FitchlMrg.  Hass. 

Maw  Toma  Omoa :  tS  Chuaber*  Street  ' 

Mekeve  et  Ive.  dehseM  Bleyele.  aad  aiacie  Bwel  ahetceB* 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  vou  write  to  adx'ertisers. 
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Brodnax  Monthly  Special 

LARGE  BREAD  DISHES 
Brodnax  Special  Price,  $1.50 

F¥nr«.«  Prapaid.  Om  Only  to  •  CoatoMar 
Racalar  Rat^  Prica,  $2.50  ta  $3.00 

OUR  Satlialiaa  rftowi.  at  wel  aiapiOan  a  bcaulftil  Bnad  DUi.  bat 
it  aril  baw  la  be  aeea  to  be  apfaradaled.  Tbe  <Ui  ia  hil  aie,  1 1  iacbet 
leaa.  br  7  iacbes  ariile.  kis  at^ofbaeal  gn^of  Qtadraiile  Slaet  Plate, 
aad  it  aranaatad  to  areat  to  year  aalidacliaa. 

Araaad  ike  kadet  m  railed  giapee  aad  leaaea  ia  a  beaallul  toil  vay, 

0$  nperoepably  iata  a  bifkly  baiaidied  oeaae,  iba  elect  ia  uiaiaialy  aUiactiae. 

Tbe  dak  Paad  tbe  hardeel  hiad  ci  neaige  aad  ihie  Bakee  it  venr  dearable 
toeaeiy  hoiiee  keeper. 

Il  ie  pretty  eaDa^  la  ae  a  preeeat  to  aay  oae.  aad  we  reaant  aaagiaa  a 
bailer  eelediaa  for  a  Cbbtteaat  gift. 

Oar  porpoee  ia  teKag  il  for  $1.50  anaaee  preiiaid— a  la  briag  ae  aeiare  for 
oaeaew  1 28  page  catalogue. 

We  beteire  dial  if  we  caa  tead  yaa  a  copy  ikal  yea  wll  be  plreieJ  widi  h  aad 
w3  eead  ueeaaiiT  mad  oedtce,  aad  ikalit  wky  we  aee  wfliag  lacal  ihe  peioa  lathe 
low  kguie  aamea  above. 

Out  celalogae  niiateiai  I28paaei  of  baV-looea,  Buettadag  oaaeiderably  awee 
tkea  S.OOOaidaeeia  Diaeaoaik.  Cud  jewdry,  Swikag  Sikrer  aad  Rick  Cut  Ciaee. 
We  are  aiuboae  for  you  la  have  a  copy,  aad  we  betere  we  caa  be  of  real  terrioa 
la  you  ia  ike  parckeee  of  iewdry. 

We  an  meaefei  luring  Jeweleie  aad  peodaoe  aiady  <  iieiduag  dial  en  eel. 
The  few  aiadat  that  we  do  aol  wake  an  bought  dbectkon  tbe  tadory  aad  ihieBeee 
ae  aa  adyaatige  of  froei  25  la  30pet  oealuadetlkeooelofieweliyloielailieweleii. 

Sliiieniaaert  rrinerdr  laede  iaanadT  irTrrr  cate  die  goodi  going  fotwaid  ike 
aaiae  day  that  yoar  aider  learkee  ni. 

Our  packagee  an  egiecialy  attradne.  Tbe  goodi  reach  yea  ia  a  aioa  baa. 
aB  eeady  lor  pmratetina  aad  wd  eeled  cndh  balk  oa  you  aad  oa  na 

Al  ehicintnti  an  Bade  with  die  uadeietankiig  tkal  I  yea  an  aal  thnrearfily 
pleaerd  wiik  the  goodi  after  eieniiaalifiti.  we  wiU  pmait  ikeir  mura,  eapeen 
ooled,  aad  nfuBirtke  cnlin  anoual  paid  at. 

We  tirbiTii  diet  i  leliilrd  ninnniTTr  beet  adverlieeneal  dial  we  caa  ban. 

GEO.  T.  BRODNAX,  Incorporated,  23  S.  Main  St,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Wholeeale  aad  Maanfanturiag  Jo  we  Ian 


DUPONT 

BRUSHES 


Outlast  two  or  three  ordinary  brushes 
—but  cset  ae  nnn  I  The  bristles  are 
the  life  of  a  brus'i— bristles  in  Du¬ 
pont  brushes  are  the  finest  pro¬ 
curable.  The  na-ne  “DUPONT’ 
on  a  brush  guarantees  qual¬ 
ity,  wear,  and  a  -solute  sat- 
isfactija.  The  product  of 
the  largest  and  most 
thoroug  \y  equipp  d 
factory  in  the  world. 
Hundreds  r/  slytss 


No  end  of  wbolegome  pleasure  in  a  little  trap  for  the 
oblldren.  We  build  tbe  correct  vebirles  In  this  class,  pony 
carts,  (ioremeas  Cars  etc.  Unusually  dever  in  conception, 
beautifully  comfortable,  possess  tbe  airy  style  and  distinc¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Engl^  traps. 

Write  for  oar  illattrated  booklet  ihowiag  a  vast 
T  neiy  of  special  liulit  horse  vehicles  (rKE£.) 

THE  WALBORN  A  RIKER  CO.,  D«pt.  H,  Saint  Paris.  0. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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J  E  GAliDWELL  &  CO 

JSWEJLJBRiS  &  SUiVERSmTSlS^^ 
INPOiams^lHU^  nNEWCHLS,  CLOCKS  OBJEIS  Ifiucr 


Otti'^'iowxv  pciroiVtS  nu^  obteiiv^lKrou^K  corre^ypoiuieiuac, 
CLjaiisfActoiy  idBA-s^our  compreKeivsive  «sto^  eurtisik  meixhiijMli^e. 
Oiv  rcque«rfc  %ve  wUl  «<eivd  txy  of  ail 

CALSJWEJUL  BROCQVRE. 

ilkajirAtix^  ^inilc  priced)  ]i\ef^  eriiclcd  eccKustve 

1  Jcwcliy  2  Silverware  3  ¥atd\&$  4  Ball  andllaKtel 
Qodu  5  ^ernated  ¥arc  6  CatGlasj  Zlcato Goods 
S  fine  Porcelains  9  Lamps  lOHarbk  Stahiaj[)^  Bronzes,  etc. 

aitMSai\fc  «seivi  ,sclectioiv9  on.  a^prov;^.  \SucK  remiie^  jKcvld  nwovBon 

ike  usual^  KuintBAs  references,  aA  veil  AS  iKe  desir^  fimiis  of  expendiiure. 

*A  book  ^  NauLai  3ior\e>j/*  conioamr^"  iKe '  Kistbries 
And  irAditiofvs  ^  ^pns,  senJb  on.  requesi. 


PHlIii^DEiLi  P  HIA. 


M I  RA’ 


Ineciudled 

tof 

Srttv'titess. 

tlfirfiionv 

/ 

and  ^ 
^Ailiune 
or  Tone 


Be:’  i' 

COiiC'ii'luK 


-s -Q  ot  Pi^no  and  Oroan Tones 


DISTRIBUTORS 

Albany . N.  Y.  .Frank  W.  Tbomaa 

Allentown . Fa....F.  F.  Kramer 

Atlanta . Qa....Tlie  Cable  Company 

Baltimore . Md _ Krana-Smlth  Plano  Company 

Boston . UaM..OUTer  Dltton  Company 

Buffalo, . N.  Y«. Denton,  Cottier  Jt  Daniels 

Cblcaico. . 1:1 . Lyon  ff  Henly 

Cincinnati . Ohio..KKll  Piano  Company 

Dallas . TezanWill  A.  Watkins  Music  Co. 

Detroit . Mlch..Aniold,  Kobinaon  Jt  Company 

Easton . Pa.. ..Werner  Mtisic  House 

Urand  Rapids... Mlcb..H.  M.  Karrln  Jt  Company 
Indianapolis.  ...Ind.. .Carlin  Jt  Lennox 
Kansas  City... .II0....L.  Roeenfleld 

Louisville . Ky....Flnzer  Jt  Hamtll 

Los  Angeles..... Cal... Bartlett  Music  Company 

Memphis . Tenn..O.  K.  Honck  Plano  Company 

Milwaukee . Wl8...Rnhlfliig  Bona  Music  Company 

New  York . N.  Y..John  Wanamaker 

Omaha . Neb.. .A.  Hoepe 

Philadelphia. .. .Pa... .Blaaltu  k  Sons 
r  “  ....“  ....J.  K  Ditaon  k  Company 

**  ....**  ....John  Wnnnmnker 

Pittsburgh . “  ....8.  Hamilton  Company 

Rochester . N.  Y.. Hackle  Plano  k  Organ  Ca 

St.  Louis . M0....O.  K.  Honck  Plano  Company 

“  . “  ....Mermod,  Jaccard  k  King 

Jewelry  Company 

San  Francisco.  .Cal.  ...Kohler  k  Chaae 

Seattle . Waah.D.  S.  Johnston  Company 

Toledo . Ohlo..Hayee  Mtislc  Company 

Washington  ....D.  C..S.  Knnn  Sons  k  Company 
Worcester . Masa.S.  K  Leland  k  Son 

The  above  list  contains  the  names  of  a 
few  of  our  distributors. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  name  of  the 
nearest  agent. 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 
29  Union  Square 

NEW  YORK 

The  Oldest  Musk  Box  House  in  the  United  States 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Puis  a  t0$  camdh  power  gas  ptmt  in  pour  home.  It  is 
portable  and  the  cheapest  tight  on  the  marXet.  Makes 
and  bams  itsoWn  gaS’  map  be  lighted  instantly  With  a 
match.  Is  brighter  than  electricitp  or  acetplene, 
Eberp  tamp  Warranted. 

NO  DIRT— NO  GRXASE— NO  ODOR. 

AGENTS  WJINTEP  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  REST  LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Ottmrra  efOHeimat  Patrmts.  8b  Em  Stb  Street,  CimtOll,  O* 


“DUO” 

MANICURE- 

CIGAR  CUTTER 

A  blade  for  each  ^ 
purpoae.  ^  ^ 

25o  WS£ 


Worth 

weight  in  gold 

_  ASuKairCIfai  Cattet. 

Klip-Klip  “  Dno"  (two  in  one)  has  a  sharp 
steel  clip,  file  end  cleaner.  Keeps  the  nails  in 
perfect  condition.  Also  a  separate  blade 
which  ents  cigars  qnick  and  clean.  It  is  san¬ 
itary.  Physicians  say  everyone  should  use  his 
own  cigar  cutter.  It  is  light,  compact  and 
handsomely  finished  and  sells  at  sight.  Two 
combined  for  one  price.  At  all  dealers  or 
mailed  upon  receipt  of  asc.  The  “original** 
German  silver  Klip-Klip  (manicure  only)— 
same  price.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

KAiiTTFacTtraaD  ohi,t  st  tbb 


A  Fsriect  m4alcare« 


KLIP-KLIP  COMPANY 


The  Daity  will  pleaae  any  boy,  aad  hk  fadier  and  modier  wiB  have  noihiiig  lo  worry  about, 
the  Dai^_  it  absolutely  safe,  h  thoott  oae  thoataad  tiawt  without  reloading  ana  ahoott 
^t — making  targe^ractice  a  neat  pleasure  aad  mott  hrarfioal  training  for  the  boy. 

The  Daisy  has  haannerleM  lever  actioo.  perfect  nghit,  a  findy  nicLded 
barrel  and  teldaed  walnut  dock.  The  1,000-ahot  Daisy  costs  $2.  Three 
other  styles,  prices  ranpng  from  $1  lo  $1.75. 

Sold  by  dealers  die  world  over  or  sent 
■Nh  ^  direct  from  factory  hv  prepaid  esprem 

jaa^  om  receipt  of  price.  Wrile  to-day  ftwouT 

iHusirsad  -Daisy  Bo^**  hee  oa  request 
'  Dalny  Nfg.  Co.,  Flyanautlw  Niels,,  V.9.A. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magaane  are  bidexed.  TUra  to  page  ). 
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The  Angle  Lamp 

OUR  PROfOSmON  is  to  tend  you  s  light  which,  burning 
common  kerosene  (or  coal  oil),  is  far  more  economical 
than  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  lam|^  yet  so  thoroughiy 
satisfactory  that  such  people  as  ez-Wesident  Cleveland, 
the  Rockmellers,  Camegies,  Peabodys,  etc.,  who  care 
but  little  about  cost,  use  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
systema 

We  will  send  you  any  lamp  listed  in  our  catalog  17, 
on  thirty  days’  free  trial,  so  that  you  may  prove  to  your 
own  satisfaction  that  the  new  method  of  burning  employed 
in  this  lamp  makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  cheapest 
and  most  satisfactory  of  all  illuminants. 

Convenient  as  Gas  or  Electricity 

Safer  and  more  reliable  thaa  rasolene  or  acetylene.  Uebted  and 
eatiaf  titabed  like  gas.  Mav  be  turned  hiKh  or  low  without  odor. 

No  smoke,  no  daafer.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moring. 
Reqaires  iUiag  but  once  ortwice  a  week.  It  ioods  room  with  its 
beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no  equal.  WRITE  FOR 
OUR  CATALOG  ly  aad  our  propoeitiou  for  a 

so  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Do  H  now— right  away.  It  will  tell  you  more  facts  almut  the 
How  and  Why  ^  good  U^t  thaa  you  cau  learn  iu  a  lifetime's 
experience  with  poor  methods. 

I  THE  ANate  MFO.  CO..  7M0  Msrrsy  Stmt.  NEW  YORK 


t'n  Learn  to  Teach  China  Painting 

Flower  Painting,  Tinting,  Gilding,  Burning  of  China 
and  the  formula  of  how  to  manufacture  your  own  gold. 
Taught  by  malL  Drawing  not  necessary.  The  secrets 
and  methods  of  the  most  noted  China  Painters  of  the 
world,  with  s6  colored  illustrations  showing  the  various 
stages  of  the  paintings,  and  explaining  how  to  paint 
them.  Our  terms  are  very  moderate.  Wnte  for  particulars. 


Columbus  Pianos 


are  fully  illustrated  in  our 
handsome  booklet  just  issued 
entitled 

"PIANO  WISDOM" 

This  is  yours  for  the  asking 
and  tells  you  how  we  make 
and  sell  really  good,  high- 
grade  instruments  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  We  offer 

A  More 
Complete 
Line 

of  Upright  Pianos  than  any 
other  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  We  have  styles  suited 
to  every  age  and  ta.ste,  while 
our  low  prices  and  easy  terms 
place  our  instruments  within 
reach  of  every  one. 


Oar  New 
Plan  of  Sale  ' 

is  so  reasonable  and  fair  that 
it  is  adapted  to  any  income. 
We  sell  every  piano  under  a 
positive  and  binding  guaran¬ 
tee,  all  freight  prepaid  East 
of  the  Mississippi;  we  allow 
a  free 

30  Days* 

Trial 

and  arrange  for  easy  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired. 

We  not  only  give  you  bet¬ 
ter  value  for  your  money 
than  any  one  else,  but  also 
furnish 

Piano  Lessons 
Free 

for  one  whole  year  to  each  of 
our  customers.  We  will  send 
a  copy  of  “  Piano  Wisdom  ’’ 
for  the  asking.  Write  to-day. 


Baby  Vprlgt\t-$100 

Has  s  full  octaves— 61  keys— 
and  is  especially  suited  for  small 
rooms,  cnurcbes,  beginners,  etc. 


Boxidolr  Sextlne — SI50 

An  ideal  piano  in  every  wav.  Its 
high  musical  quality  and  re¬ 
markably  low  price  make  it  our 
most  popular  style. 


Lii\def\b«rg— $250 


A  full-sized  piano  of  remark¬ 
able  musical  quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  perfection.  Beautiful 
and  attractive  in  every  way. 


EAST  UTERP0OL  BOHML  OF  CHINA  PAINTIMO 
B,x  M,  East  Uvcryaal,  OhI* 


COLUMBUS  PIANO  CO. 


Nothing 


ap^ropruUt  or  mart  a^eciaied  as  a  Xmas  gift. 


GUITARS  AND 
MANDOLINS  OF 

rare:  tone, 


irbeat  grades  have  a  patent  Vlbratory-Rlm  on 
e  soaed  board  or  top  inside  of  the  instrument. 
ThI.  takes  oat  the  hanh  ring  of  the  etrlngs.  and 
spread,  the  pare  moaioal  qaalitj  of  the  ooma  waves 
over  the  entire  eoandlng  boerd,  making  the  tone 
rioh.  fall  and  ownet;  sad  gives  also  all  the  resonance 
aad  earrring  power  of  an  inatminent  mellowed  by 
ag^  worth  hnndreds  of  dolleis. 

Other  featnraa  not  found  on  any  other  moke  are: 
A  metal  flnger-bosid,  whiob  holds  the  string,  in  tnn^  qniek 


mtlaglng  attachment,  end  a  bridge  that  cannot  pall  od. 

We  sell  direct  from  onr  factory,  oavlag  yon  one-half  what 
dealers  okntga  for  goods  without  theoe  edventngee. 


I  okatga  for  goods _ _ 

TRY  ONE  TEN  DAYS  FREE 

Thm  It  d*  wA  Aa4  n  an  1  My,  rSorr^t  bS  o«r  NSpcBM.  « 

fhlroCbr,  lai'tHt  WriSo  today  ^  mbS  tr**,  nil  i^Im. 

WoUbMi  Gaiter  A  ItMidBltatJBb.  B74  Rlgh  te,  rsl— hM,  teto. 


Makers  of  Pianos 

209  Spruce  Street  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

I  CREDIT  OIVEN  TO  EVERYBODY 


(Utalogne  of  elegant  fumitnie 
free.  Write  for  it  now 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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DMCTiBr  Lttce, 

NvimrToe.  Mc«fi- 

m  wci^K  wVMK  jniWi 

Careful  deagning  has  produced  in  the 
'Kendal*  a  shoe  of  unusual  merit 
More  swagger  than  even  the  cut  sug¬ 
gests. 

Lines  of  exclusive  character  give  die 
maximum  of  rehned  degance  without 
losing  a  point  of  comfort  —  that's  the 
KendaL 

Sijrk  Book 4io«ra  'atlfaf  avaty 
fool.'  Scad  (aril. 
Moa«yl>iKUiar$S.OO 

Florsheim  &  Gimpany 

'  •>  CHiCACO.  U. S.  A. 


SHOE 


Bearlcat  oily  grain  leather— tan  ool- 
orod.  Waiorughtoonstnictlon.  Com 
fOrtabio  and  nearly  Indostructlble. 
Bend  for  pampbift. 

r.  P.  TWAMRLL, 
SBS*>U1B  Market  at.,  Pblladeipkie 


UNIVERSITY 


Why  suffer  with  cold  feet 

a  while  you  can  enjoy  the 

\  Inzvioaa  comfort  of  a 

B  pau  of 

II  Foot-Warmers 

'  forsoUttleae  $2.50 

Made  hlfh- 

Qaed  with  pore. 
‘is  natural  lamb’s 

wool. 

WOMBN’S— FUia  I 

_  QfelWgfW  black ;  iCEibte  iMtb* 

-  "Ce  jy  ^  sole  and  bwd. 

MSN  tote  ' 

Mdlie«L 

Wi«m  by  ctcrybady  wbo 
/m  tuffcfv  fioui  ci4<l  feat*  bad 

conefteteMdarbuiiioMeatc.  I 

Vaatl>  au|icrior  totlippati  I 
for  houae  wear.  Espaaal-  I 
ly  dcairal*le  ia  cases  of 
fout  aad  rbeaMiatbai. 
DeUwered  oa  receipt  si 

^  price.  State  nee  aad 
w  dib  fo«  utoally 
wear. 

^  Wood 


The  Acme  of 


Stallmaa's  Dresser  Trunk 

£&ay  to  got  at  ererythlng  without 
disturbing  anything.  No  fatigue 
In  packiogaodonpaekiu|^  Light, 
gtrong,  roomy  drawers.  Bolds  as 
much  and  oosta  no  mora  tbaa  a 
good  box  trunk.  Hand-rlyetod  { 


room  serres as cblffonlor.  C.O.O,  Lfalliei  UreCIl  rClt  O 

with  prlTllege  of  azamlaaUon. 

Se-etHwIeeCeseks.  1 19  Want  23d  Street,  Nos 

?.  Lmiaui,  tsw.aHn  a.  (htahwk  \  V-  — 

The  adrertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  ). 


Felt  Romeos 

it'oi*  'W’oiviBNr 
Made  of  fine,  pure  wool-felt,  richly  fur  boood.  Soles 
of  noiseless  belting  leather.  Colors:  Black,  Red, 
Brown,  Drab,  Green,  Blue,  Natural  Gray  and  Wine. 
Stmd/or  cat€Uog*t  No.  »$,  showing  momy  new  styles. 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

119  Went  23d  Street.  New  York. 
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DO  YOUR 
OWN 


■WITH 


JAP-A-LAC 

is  the  beat  varnish  for  renewing  the  finish  on 

TABLES 

Chairs,  Furniture  of  all  kinds.  Stairways,  Oil  Cloth 
or  Linoleum,  Floors,  Weather-Beaten  Front  Doors, 
and  all  interior  woodwork. 

Produces  a  hard,  lustrous  finish  that  “wears 
like  iron.”  For  sale  by  all  paint  dealers. 

Write  to-day  for  color  card  showing  13  colors, 
and  instructive  booklet  describing  the  many  uses 
for  JAP-A-LAC. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  JAF-A-LAC, 
tend  NS  kis  name  and  10  cents  to  coner  cost  of 
tnaihng,  and  we  will  send  a  FREE  Sample 
(ouarter  pint  can)  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States. 


^AUTY, 
and  494  SAVING 

Every  piece  is  of  perfect  workmanship — 
hand  finish— solid  construction. 

If  you  are  plan- 
nin^  to  buy  even 
a  sini^Ie  piece  of  Kgp; 

furniture — for 
chamber,  dining- 

room,  parlor,  liv-  ik 

ing  room,  hall,  li-  M 

brary  or  den— let  J|1 

it  Grace.  1. 

niture  Catalogue 
has  over  100  pages 
beautifully  illus- 

Write  for  it  to-  I  I  rrms  I  I 

day—lt  is  free.  1  I  StmUs  I  I 


Save  dealers’ 
profit.  Oet  your 
furniture  d  I  re  c  t 
from  the  factory. 
Prompt  ship¬ 
ments. 


SPCCiaL 

Thu  GmndfHtbsr’a 
Cloili,  No.  tt  SaH  m 
sr.  Soli,  $31  aishoa- 
aay.  Il•lsht.  1*  Is. 
RwnUr  rauil  prlr«, 
$iS. 


I  the  factory.  ‘  »«*•••«•»*  • 

.  ....  •  iSio  os  aoprovsl  snS 

mpt  ship-  propsT  M«t  of  hlUa. 

ho  t-olpplrlT«r.iioftlioft1i«01ilo. 

Your  mosar  If  yoa  ora 
ook  asUaSaa. 

GRACE  FURNITURE  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The 

Chateau 

Blois 


One  of 
Our  135 
Exclusive 
Desig^ns 


1 - — 

a  ^  ^  ■  S 

■  L  S 

br-'i 

^  .i . r- 

1  "  -  1 

1  -  ‘■f  , 

1 

..  J 

THE  THING  FOR  A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 
USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  FOR  THE  HOME 

The  Combination  Billiard  Table,  with  patent 
concealed  pockets  for  pool;  Vermont  slate 
best  of  rubber  cushions  and  French  bil¬ 
liard  doth.  Made  in  many  styles  and  sizes, 
of  different  finishes.  It  is  fitted  with  a  top 
which  converts  it  into  a  handsome  library  or 
dining;  table. 

Prices  are  fadory  prices,  but  a  liberal  dis¬ 
count  will  be  pven  to  Holiday  purchasers. 
Write  to-day  for  free  atalogue  and  particulars. 

Combination  Billiard  Mfr  Co. 

39-49  West  street  •  •  MADISON,  IND. 


rThis  nDiitel  is  one  of  the  haudsomest  we 

make.  It  is  ao  exact  reprotluction  of  au  old  fire  place 
ia  the  celebrated  Chateau  Blate*  which  is  probably  ^ 
the  most  perfect  example  of  the  chateau  extaut.  A  design 
that  appeals  to  persons  of  culture  and  refinement.  Made  of 
■hslTT-l  seleetad  fnarier  Mwcd  tuik  er  Mreh,  ■nlihafi  la  all  ikaiMi 
Has  large  French  plate  mirror  >8  x  40  inches. 

For  your  protectiuu  in  buying  we  burn  the  name  ••  Lerrnwn  ** 
in  the  grate  of  every  mantel.  Look  for  this  name.  Any  mantel 
bought  from  us  can  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  ao  asrepre- 

**OnrSMek,  **  Artlstk  Fire  Places  and  Grilles,'*  the  roost  com¬ 
plete  book  of  mantel  designs  published,  showing  a  much 
greater  selection  than  any  dealer  can  carry,  fkwm  91*  a|s  wmt 
Write  to-day.  ^ 

preai  ihe  aafcer  to  yea  seve  eae-lhlrd  ea  year  hmiIfI. 

Sm  MT  m  tzclailv*  fitrif*  bdan  kaytag 

_ .  T  CHAS  F.  LORENZEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

MT  H.  Asklaafi  Ave.,;OhlMtc« 


Pleate  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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WONDERFUL 


mr.  caison  says; 

"/  want  to  set  a  jthonogyxfh 
in  every  American  iwmi." 

Here  is  roar  opportoaltr— while  this  oBhr  Imstt— erenr 
reUsble  responsible  person  csa.Bei  s  (tenulne  Kdison 
pbonoKTspta  direct  from  ns  to  roar  bone 

ON  FREE  TRIAL 

Nodeposit;  no  (raarmntee.  Flsr  tbe  besntital  Edison 
(told  moulded  reoordit.  end  It  then  roa  ere  not  vtsd  to 
keep  the  oot&i,  retom  s«  ear  sspewss  It  neoepteble 
pay  tor  outfit  at  lowest  cash  price  on  easy  payments : 
tO-OO  A  Msaatb  (o'  more  aceordiw  to  price  ot 
Mmmm  H  ■UNIH  oBtlli).  Pay  US  nothing  until 
*  after  triiil  at  your  botne.  Ssad  Isr  ear  Kroot 
Bdlsoa  Cetaleir  IT*5  PKE& 

MBTiniS  UKM,  Bcr..  141  ■Mias  Its..  Iwt  Uds  CUs« 

PrM  Meath ly  Bnpslswt  List  o(  I  alsst  Edisoa  Baaerdi 


Your  Youngster  would  like  it  for  Xntss 

For  cscrciM  a»d  fu  oothiaf  like  the 

Irish  Mail 

A  smart,  sporty,  Bpeetfr  hand  car;  liriaAS  all 
miiftcles  into  pUjr.  A  cbikl'f  automohiU-. 
nihber«tire*l.  veiy  ttroiiA.  Abs0iHUtys«J< 
iMult  on  byificnic  Unoa.  For  cirltror  bo)  -■ 


nydmCai*—  agbt,  the  O*^ 
sad  stMMrIy  sals 


BflKfaMr  tfaMi  clsUfkltT*  Swr 
SacMe  CMAskMa  3slkom  ais^ 


Ara^  Cfc'**- 


Save  Your 


Heat  the  house  to  suit  you 

You  can  keep  the  house  at  the  temperature  yon 
like  and  prevent  colds,  grip  or  pneumonia.  Yon 
can  save  25%  of  your  coal.  You  need  never  drop 
a  good  book,  or  stop  an  exciti  ng  game  to  regulate 
the  furnace  drafts.  It  is  all  done  automatically 
from  the  living  room  by  the 

POWERS 

AUTOMATIC 

HEATREGUUTOR 

It  maiirtaius  a  aiiilbrm  comfortable  heat ;  is  simple, 
saving,  hygienic  and  never  fails  to  work.  Il  tils  am  srs- 
lem,  new  or  old — hot  water,  hot  air  or  stAm.  Take 
thinsa  eaaier,  be  more  conilbnable.  and  let  tbe  Powers 
Regulator  lo^  after  the  furnace  this  winter.  Used  in 
resideuces  the  world  over.  Setnl  for  free  book. 

Free  Trial 
Powers  RegiUlorCa, 


IT  PAYS  BIO 
To  Amuse  Tho 
Publio  With 


Motion  Pictures 


WwlUrsiiSCwaW,  omsn  wMMsASwr 

MMg  Pwlws^afc.  Hunwwotu  droiDOS  brialul 
•(  ta,  BSTcl,  kMocy,  leibrioa,  wpeisatf 
vefSaadsonewlUintratud.  Om  nua  on  dale 
aaSmMmg  OufwtuaOy  la  my  localiiy  loc 
a  mm  vUk  a  Ifiue  aioan  tathaa  tachaockas. 
aclknol  haaMa,  ladfa  aajls.  taeaercs,  ate. 

tNM,  sis  ta  aNr  tXSS  tw  aIgSS.  Oihm 
d<>  h.  wip  BSt  jrsuT  IT,  ewy ;  •niw  la  a, 
and  aFali  tall  waa  hov.  Oatalif  Saa. 

AMUSEMENT  SWnY  CO.  4M  OMsriEal  M  BU«.  OKAfiO. 


E.  Bumham  s 
Styles  jure  Correct 

save  you  25  to  50%  quality  cooskkred 

We  manufacture  all  atylea  of 


We  guarantee 
to  match  any  mIii 
or  quality. 


Perfect  Fitting 

WIGS 

For  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen 


L  '  Stylidi 

^  /  Pompadour*. 

- -  Waves.  Switches. 

Showing  tbe  new  Coronet  Braid,  Comnlewion 

a  fashion  which  U  extremely  v-oinpiexion 

becomteg  to  most  women  DChUtmen,  etc. 

We  publish  a  Catalog  showing  correct  style  of  hairdressing 
and  explaining  how  to  be  beautifuL  Free  on  request. 

E.  BURNHAM,  Dept  P,  Chicago,  111. 

Tks  larwsst  MaasIhetBrse  ta  tha  WarM  sT  llair  Bum 
aad  TsUet  Keqalaltes 


The  advertisements  in  Kverybody’s  llsaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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WIN  CHESTER 


Please  mention  ETef7bo<l]r’s  Mssazine  when  ;oti  write  to  adveriisers. 


THREE  SIMPLE  MOTIONS  TO  f  ILL 

^^TUORIGINALandONLYGENUINCA 

Conklins  m 

SELF-FILLING  PEN  V  J 

—and  all  in  a  few  seconds  of  tine.  The  pressure  of 
the  thumb  on  the  small  projecting  disc  compresses 
an  inside  elastic  ink  reservoir,  which,  when  released, 
draws  in  the  ink  and  the  pen  is  instantly  tilled  ready 
for  use.  So  simple  is  the  operation  that  the  CONKLIN  PEN 

*  Really  Fills  Itself. 

The  quickly  adjusted  lock  ring  prevents  the  ink  from  being 
forced  out  again.  The  simpiest,  roost  practical,  most  efficient 
of  fountain  pens.  Dispenses  entirely  with  the  old-fashioned 
drop  hlier.  No  complex  parts  to  cause  trouble.  Large  ink 
capacity.  Ink  flows  with  remarkable  evenness  and  regularity ; 
always  ready  to  respond  to  the  first  touch.  The  feed  channels 
are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  the  same  easy  process  as  tilling, 
making  the  CONKLIN  PEN  a  Stlf-CUatur  as  well.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  CONKLIN  PEN.  let  us 
make  you  our  Sprcra/  Of/r  to  FouHiain  Pen  Users.  Full  infor¬ 
mation,  with  illustrated  catalogue,  sent  upon  request. 

Sold  bjr  Dealers  Bwerywlkere. 

THE  CONKUN  PEN  CO..  ^ 

§!«.  SIS.  SIS  JcUcraom  Ave..  Toledo.  Ohio.  / 
lU  B.  A.  WILBELSl  CO,  M  Bm*.  M.,  lew  Vwh.  I 

Muaaix  aaoK..  isu  renb  m.,  a...... 

L  rABMIBLL.T1<ICCKT  TO..  414  B.rkH  M.,  8.a  FwOmw  | 

A  AUBiCAi  Aeaacics  lt».,  w  iom  law,  nwt  m.,  . 

B.C..  Bwlwe. 

SAB,  BCIB  a  OILaaST,  4T  Ba.fc.4  M.,  BeOwra.,  Aw. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  -  -  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


RIFLES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  HUNTING. 

Winchester  Repeating  Rifles  shoot  as  accurately  and  work  as  surely  in  the 
arctic  and  tropical  regions  as  they  do  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  severest 
climatic  conditions  do  not  impair  their  reliability.  For  this  reason,  well- 
posted  sportsmen,'  when  leaving  the  tbeaten  trails  in  search  of  rare 
game,  always  carry  a  Winchester  in  preference  to  any  other  rifle. 
Winchester  Rifles  and  Winchester  C^tridges  are  made  one  for  the  other. 

FREE:  Send  name  end  addreu  on  a  poeUi  card /of  our  largo  lllaoltalod  catatogue. 
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MOOSE  HUNTING  REQUIRES 
EXPERIENCE. 

EXPERIENCED  HUNTERS 
ALWAYS  USE  LAFUN  «t  RAND 
SMOKELESS  POWDERS. 

“UGHTNING”  FOR  HIGH  POWER 
RIFLES,  “SHARPSHOOTER"  FOR 
BLACK  POWDER  RIFLES. 

Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Company 
New  York  Qly 


SMITH  ©WESSON 


The  Denlopment  of  the  SMITH  St  WESSON  Rerolver. 
Watch  for  the  next  picture  **  The 
Buccaneer  With  His  WheeHock.” 


REVOLVERS 

The  Man  with  a  Match-lock 

depended  little  upon  his  clumsy  firearm.  He  preferred 
a  short  distance  sword  he  was  sure  of,  to  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  pistol  he  was  not. 

The  Man  with  a  Smith  &  Wesson 

needs  no  other  weapon.  Danger  it  absent  where  it  is 
present.  Unfailing  in  action,  unerring  in  fire — SMITH 
&  WESSON  users  have  confidence  in  their  weapon  that 
makes  their  nerves  strong,  and  their  minds  easy. 

The  |8  and  44  tincic  action  {-ahot  laodcla  are  made  with  automatic 
a  hell  extractor  and  rebonndint  lock — and  embody  the  finest  ShilTH 
&  WESSON  qualities  of  workmanship  and  balance.  The  .44  6-aliot 
is  bored  for  a  larfe  rariety  of  ammunition  from  .]X  to  .4$  caliber  for 
fine  tarfct  work,  military  or  huntint  purposes.  The  perfect  alien- 
raent  of  cylinder  and  barrel  found  only  In  SM ITH  &  WESSON  arms, 
ia  accompliahed  and  maintained  by  no  other  makes.  A  fennine 
SMITH  Sc  W  ESSON  ia  like  no  other,  either  in  appearance,  or  the 
work  it  does. 

^  ALL  SMITH  Sc  Our  new  booklet  “The  Reralyer”  11- 

WESSON  Reeolrera  lustratea  and  descrihea  each  amdcl 
I AWbrtWA  1  Mono(tam  in  detail  and  tires  Instrnctiona  for 

I*  I  trade-mark  stamped  Tarfet  Sbootint  by  an  expert.  The 

y  on  the  frame.  Nona  moat  intereatint  rerolrer  catalotnc 
others  are  tenuine.  pabliakcd.  Free  00  request. 

SMITH  &  WESSON 

7  StocKbridge  Street.  -  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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CTRICITY 


■  ■  Nerer  Has  Been  a 

1^^  Line  of  Work  that  pays 
‘  '■  so  well  or  that  offers  so 
sure  and  rapid  advancement  as 
Electrical  Engineering.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  invested  each 

■4  year  in  new  electrical  ma- 

rku  n  chinery.  This  is 
^  too  valuable  to 

entrust  to  men 
^  whohave’‘pick- 

ed  up”  their  in- 
formation. 

Competent, 
technically  edu¬ 
cated  elec¬ 
tricians  are  re¬ 
quired.  There 
are  to-day  thou¬ 
sands  of  posi¬ 
tions  PAYING  AN  ANNUAL  SALARY  of 


System 

of 

Han* 

dling 

Figures 

with 

Light* 

■ing 

Rapidity 


M.tiil  lilJtf.,  Armour  Institute: 


Those 

Who 

Apply 

First 


for  which  the  right  man  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Why  not  fit  yourself  for  one  of  these  positions  ? 
The  work  is  dignified,  fascinating,  arid  com¬ 
mands  high  salaries,  and  in  addition  offers  to 
ambitious  men  great  opportunities  for  invention. 

The  Electrical  Engineer  is  not  the  man  with 
the  pliers  and  the  coil  of  wire.  He  is  the  man 
who  designs  the  great  power  plants,  dynamos, 
transformers,  motors,  etc.,  and  lays  out  work 
for  others  to  execute. 

The  Amertcsn  School  of  Correepondence  at  Armour 
Inetltute  of  Techiioloinr  is  the  only  correspondence 
scliool  offering  Instruction  In  enjHneerina  under  the 
direction  of  the  rcKolar  teachers  of  a  resident  engineer- 
ins  college,  it  Is  the  onljr  correspondence  schmil  which 
Hueciallzee  on  engineering  work— teaching  these  subjeads 
alone,  and  the  nnijr  correspondence  school  whu*e  in¬ 
struction  is  credited  for  entrance  to  resident  engineer¬ 
ing  schools  and  colleges. 

Tuition  fees  are  mo<lerate— from  tlO.OO  up— and  mar  be 
paid  In  small  payments.  An  Inquiry  brino  information 
hut  not  an  afent  to  constantly  annoy  yon.  We  employ  no 
agent*.  All  money  paid  by  the  student  is  used  in  in¬ 
structing  the  student. 


BU<.)K  tells  about  marvelous  meth- 
ods  of  shortening  calculations  ;  methods  ' 
that  simplify  the  most  difficult  business  ( 
problems  and  sometimes  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  the  work  of  an  hour  in  the  space  of  a  ' 
minute.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  has  , 
devoted  his  life  to  the  subject  of  rapid  and  ac¬ 
curate  calculations.  He  is  known  throughout  ' 
the  United  States  as  the  foremost  calculator  of  ^ 
the  day.  Every  man  should  calculate  quickly 
and  with  ease.  Every  business  man  must  calcu¬ 
late.  Often  a  certain  calculation  must  be  made 
mentally  and  instantly  if  you  would  take  care  of 
your  own  interests.  By  our  improved  methods 
you  see  results  without  effort.  You  multiply, 
add,  subtract,  and  divide  fractions  or  whole 
numbers  with  marvelous  ease.  The  methods 
introduced  by  this  book  will  revolutionize  figuring 
and  arithmetic  for  you.  You  can  learn  at  your 
own  home  with  little  effort  and  without  loss  of 
time.  If  you  are  an  office  man,  the  result  will 
be  seen  in  your  pay  envelope.  The  man  who 
figures  accurately  and  rapidly  can  do  three  times 
as  much  work  as  the  one  who  uses  ordinary 
methods.  Unless  you  know  all  about  figures 
that  you  want  to  know,  unless  you  are  accurate 
in  every  calculation,  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  this  information.  It  costs  you  nothing 
to  write  for  the  book  ;  it  is  free  ;  it  may  cost  you 
a  ^ood  piosition  or  a  valuable  promotion  to  neglect 
this  opportunity.  Address 
COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
107  C.  School*  Building*,  RochcMcr,  N.  Y. 


COUPON.  Cut  Out  and  MaU  To«Day 

Please  tend  me  tno-page  handbook,  t  am  interested  in 
the  course  marked  “X” 

w— fc— I— 1  Dnwiiif .  Itaalctp*!  I  *11 —11*1 

ItoeMaU  SaglanriBg.  Knilroad  fngl—iing. 

Oiutnl  gtitliiu  Work.  Samying . 

■toewU  Ughttag.  Hydrullc*. 

Elwtrte  aathiM*.  Btruetunt  DrafUng. 

T«lahsM  Pnctle*.  CoapM*  AiAtteetan. 

MtcBaalc*!  SagiaMrtiig.  Archltactuial  g*|l*nilii| 

Magnpky.  Oontneton’  aad  Balldm’ 

BhMtIlaUl  Pattara  Dnfliag.  Coo**. 

M*chia*-8h*p  Piaettn.  CaitaaOouna 

BMttag.  T«atll»ti«a  aad  Woalw  aad  WonM  Ooag* 

naaUu.  C«UM. 

SUttanaiy  bglaMtiag.  Xatt  Good*  Oona. 

Marla*  XagtaMrlag.  0*U*g*  Piaparatary  Omtm 

lacMM*^  laglmilag.  (ittiag  tm  tatraac*  to 


ANEIICAE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

at 

Armour  Inatitut*  of  TochaologT, 

- - CBlCAflO.  ILL..  0.  S.  A.  = - 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


A  LITTLE  STORY  ABOUT  A  BED 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  is  our  Book  Entitled 

EZYBED  of  KAPOK 

It  tells  all  about  our  Hdtt,  soft,  luxurious,  hytieo'c  mattresses,  pillows  and  cushions,  made 
of  Kopak  imported  from  Java,  and  offers  to  prove  that  the  Esybed  Mattress  is  the  best 
in  the  world.  It  tells  you  how  we  sell  t.iem  on  30  Nights’ 

Free  Trial. 

At  jmr  4mim  mt  fV«a  m  Etpr—  PrvpaM. 

It  illustrates  a  lot  of  suntestioos  for 
cosy  comers  to  make  the  comers 
cosy,  and  for  soft  seats  to  seat  you 


^s^,  and  tor  son  seats  to  seat  you 

ran  roa  Tora  iaeaim.  wan  ont 
the  EZTBED  NATTEESS  CO 

Dept.  “B,**  Cincinnati,  O. 


An  Ideal  Holiday  Gift  Book  I 

JOAQUm  MILLER’S  I 

“The  Building  of 
The  City  Beautiful” 

Here  Is  a  book,  by  the  famous  “  Poet  of  tbe  Bierras,'’  for  all 
who  love  that  which  Is  good  and  pure  and  beautiful— and  all 
who  seek  to  help  the  world  onward  and  to  make  life  richer, 
nohler  and  more  grandly  worth  tbe  while.  It  Is  the  latest  and 
greatest  of  Mr.  Miller's  works,  a  marveloua  story  which  Is  at 
once  a  prose  poem,  a  romance,  a  master  sermon  Instinct  with 
lofty  ethics,  and  probably  tbe  most  llnlsbed  social  vision  of  our 
generation. 

Beautifully  printed  on  toned,  lald-antlque,  deckel-edge,  all-  I 
rag  paper;  hand  sewed.  Oold  top.  Cloth,  with  ornamental  I 
gold  stsmip.  Contains  an  exquisite  photogravure  of  the  author 
and  his  mother  on  genuine  Japan  Tellum. 

PricBy  A1.50  iMl;  hy  mall,  A1.U 

Order  from  your  bookseller,  or 

ALBERT  BRANDT:  PUBLISHER 

*i6  Brandt  Building,  TRENTON,  N,  J. 

fCaulogiie  of  ocher  **  Brandt  Books’*  sent  for  the  asking) 


Take  Your  Pants  Off 

Wt  Will  Maks  Yon  a  Naw  Pair  Frat 


PB  W  Have  jonr  new  anit  made  by  the  | 

f  ^  best  tailors  in  the  Uuiied  Stataa.  , 

make  to  order  from  strictly  all  I 
wool  cloths  for  only  #!•  the  latest  ; 
style  suits,  tailored  and  iuUlied  equal 

Jfc  WmAXikmm  n  tmk  bebt. 

Our  $1#  suits  lead  the  fashiont— 
they  are  up  to  date— and  guaranteed 
kSVb  months  solid  vear.  or  T«l'B 

Hli  MOMET  HACK. 

rite  for  our  san^les  at  once — 
F  1  |h'  we  min  accept  your  nrst  order  with* 

1^  F  Ml  CENT  BEI*0»ilTw  you 

sBor  thorougn  ea* 

JsS  aminatioM  and  without  obligation  to 

^  1  iVj  accept  unless  eoual  to  any  $75.00  anit 

B  '1  WMM  in  perfect  6t  and  iust  as  claimed.  A 

YJL  4  MH  nll-wnni  rnnelmrc 

1;7^  i/1  \  pnntn,  nUn  n  ftiney  dreaa-veeL 

fT*N'*n  li  V  nlon  n  WnntlfWI  lentker  linn* 

fl  »  anit  enae  nil  FKEE 

BV.'-’jfl  ;J1  V  wrltli  every  anit. 

■ N  reouett  will  send  free  samples 

J1  B  of  cloth  un  suK.  extra  pants  and  free 

Id  vest,  also  illustration  of  talent  suit 

MBB  M  case,  fashion  plate,  measurement 

F  blanks,  tape  and  full  instructions. 

w  Wc  dreea  von  In  style  fbr 

every  day,  Bnndny  nnd  porty  dny*  nil  for  only  $1#. 
AdUr«no  P  S.'SS,  THE  &th  AVENUE  TAILORS 
SIS  FIFTH  ATE.,  CHICACO.  ILL. 


tHAIR  A 

Guarantee  Backed  by  the  Bank 

THE  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  Is  simply;  s  mechanical  V^P^l 

means  of  obtaining  a  free  and  normal  circulation  of  blood  in  » 

the  scalp,  and  the  blood  contains  the  only  properties  that  can 
maintain  life  in  the  hair  and  induce  it  to  grow. 

If  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  gives  the  sedp  a  healthy  glow 
and  produces  a  pleasant,  tingling  sensation,  then  the  normal 
condition  of  the  scalp  can  be  restored,  and  a  three  or  four 
\  minutes  use  of  the  Cap  each  day  thereafter  will,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  develop  a  natural  and  permanent  growth  of 
hair.  If,  however,  the  scalp  remains  white  and  lifriess  after 
the  Cap  is  removed,  then  the  case  would  be  a  hopeless  one  regardless  of  all  the  infallible  hair  restorers  advertised. 

The  Vacuum  Method  is  what  might  be  described  as  a  vigorous  massage  without  tbe  rubbing,  and  there  are 
no  drugs  or  irritants  employed.  The  Cap  is  furnished  on  trial  and  under  guarantee  issued  by  tbe  Jefferson  Bank 
of  Saint  Louis,  and  any  bank  or  banker  will  testify  as  to  the  validity  of  this  guarantee.  We  have  no  agents, 
and  no  one  is  authorize  to  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  receive  money  for  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  —  all  orders  come 
through  the  Jefferson  Bank.  Let  us  send  you  a  book  which  explains  the  possibilities  of  the  invention,  and  also 
evidence  of  the  results  it  has  achieved.  This  book  is  sent  free  on  request  and  we  prepay  postage  in  full. 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  1221  Fullerton  Building.  SAINT  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

ft  1X4#%  Shows  6000  beautiful  gifts  from  .25ctS.  to  $25,000.22  in  Jewels, 
Jf  ||1QQ  I  ITTQ  Diamonds,  Silverwares,  Watches  and  Art  Goods. 

#mlll|ll|y  mil^  Write  your  name  and  address  in  coupon  and  nuul  to  us. 
nEtiioD,  jacCAID  »  UNG, 

Catalog  FREE  . . .  . 

*■  (Mail  to  either  addreaa)  Address . . . . . 


(Mail  to  either  addreas)  Address . . . 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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To  enable  art  lovers  to  obtain 
a  complete  set  of  the  beautiful 
heads  by  Bouxai',  with  which 
the  President  SusMuder  boxes 
are  d<  corated,  wre  have  Issued  a 
PnisiDSHT-Bonjuir  Calendar. 
All  the  printing.  Including  the 
calendar  for  tho  entire  twelve 
months,  is  on  the  first  sheet. 
The  other  three  are  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Boileau  heads 
in  color.  The  sixe  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  is  8x18.  These  beautiful 
studies  are  suitable  for  framing, 
and  make  an  attractive  decora¬ 
tion  for  a  den  or  living-room. 
Bent  postpaid  for  2S  cents. 


The  C.  A.  E4finr«en 
Manufacturing  Company 
Sox  307,  Shirlmy,  Pfajj. 


SJS 
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Special  Offer  $1.65 

For  Barnlns  on  pluih.  wood,  leather,  etc. 

Includes  One  Platlnnm  Point  Cork  Handle,  Bobber  Tnblnv, 
DouMewoUon  Bulb,  Metal  Union  Cork,  Bottle,  Alcohol  Lamp, 
Two  pieces  Btampca  Practice  Wood  and  toll  directions,  all  In 
neat  leatherette  box.  Ask  your  dealer— or  we  will  send  ItC. 
O.  D.  It  Ton  like  It  when  you  get  It,  then  pay  onr  special 

£rloa  When  cash  accompanies  order  we  Include ,  fVcc,  our 
^paire  Pelican  Instmctlon  Handbook  (price  tte.),  the  moat 


In  the  Privacy  oi  Your  Own  Home 

I  want  to  send  my  Illustrated  book, 
“Society  Dancine,**  to  every  beginner  or 
person  who  desires  to  improve  in  the  art 
of  dancing.  It  fully  describes  my 
copyrighted  chart  method  of  in- 
r  structlon  by  mall.  I  have  con- 

ducted  the  leading  dancing  acad- 
emies  of  N.  E.  Pennsylvania  for 
the  past  twenty-nve  years,  where 
K  thousands  have  been  taught  by  this 

■IjAH  system.  I  positively  guarantee  that 
my  course  of  home  study  will  enable 
you  to  become  a  graceful  dancer,  or 
refund  the  small  tuition  fee. 

Write  for  the  book  now.  It  Is  FREE. 

Address 


J.  Fraak  Sleyd,  A.NJLM.  al  D.,  Prep. 
608  Linden  StMScfanton,Pii. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


CHOICE  tins  for  UBn 

X'MAS 


oomplete  pyroffraphy  handbook  pubiUbed. 

Write  teiv  for  n  pa^  catalotru^o  No.  E  66,  In  color*,  an 
M-paff* nppMment  So.  E66,  FREE,  lllufttratcs  IbOiiUlMii 


and  other  designs  stamped  on  articles  of  plush, 
wood  and  Isoitheri  also  contains  fullllne  of  Pyro- 
graphy  outflU  and  supplies,  at  lowest  prices. 

THAYER  &  CHANDLER 


m 


160*164  Wa  Jackson  Boalevard.  Cwicafo 

I#  Jfoirrr*  o/Pirroor<n>kR  Ot*odm  in  thr 


My  Own 


Cards,  circulars,  etc.,  with  a  fS 
Press.  Small  newspaper  press  $18. 
Money  saved.  Money  making 
business  anywhere.  Typesetting 
easy  by  the  printed  instructions 
sent.  Write  to  factory  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  of  presses,  type, 
paper,  etc. 

THE  PRESS  Ct).,  Meriden, Conn. 


( tSTABUSHEO  ISTS  ) 


AN  INHALATION  FOR 


Whooping-Cough  Croup 
Bronchitis  Coughs 
Diphtheria  Catarrh 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praise.  Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 


Cresoleoc  is  a  Boon 
to  Astlmiatics 


ALL  DRCCCISTS 


Send  Pestmi  fer  Descri^ 
tlw  Beekitt 


Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for 
the  irritated  throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.  IOC.  in  stamps. 


Tbs  Vans  Cimslmi  Go. 

IM  MIm  SL,  N.  V. 


SL  JaaM.  SL,  iMtnal 
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I!!£  Dandy-Shiner 


BUWmCD  TKAOE  MABK 

Tke  OMly  derlm  tfeM  tertds  aar  iboe  per- 
tectlj  rlcid  for  cleaning  and  polishing  with 
cloth  ar  hnuh.  Nickel-plat^  and  band- 
■oim;  ranoTable  when  not  tas  nae.  Mk  tmjf 
shoe,  kardwart  or  koum- 
f^mitking  dealer  for  «.  If 
not  obtainable  tend  to  vjt 


TU  BANBT-iOBNEI  CO.,  r.  •.  Bn  UM  A.  SpriagiicU,  Maas. 

I  MMdian  Ac«mr.  L.  H.  PocKomM  A  Co^  MftntnmL 

Lom4m  AgMt:  A&»M»  MottBis,  i  b*mb«n.  Dmauui  Street. 


' 'It  R'TC  :"S  'o^'T  Sesr,  HIT 


Aidt  your  Music  Dealer  (or  it 

Everybody  sings  it,  plays  h, 
whistles  H.  It  is  the  song  of 
the  day  and  the  bit  of  the  year. 
RW  TOBK  MUSIC  rUB.  HOUSE, 
St  East  Slat  St..  New  Tork  City. 

Ws  Publish  If  sale  on  Boyalty. 


\1Wk1lunetSao»tttnd^Y 

dte  Kh|ipicst.)vaJthiesU,\ 
houraofwlitfCTwfllbclhosftX  ^ 
spCTd  oi\ 

“TAJCO'SKEfS? 

0«t  t  pairMily  and  **  glfdts  eoMt  umI 
leap  Into  he«lth  nod  happlneM  **  ns  hnen 
thoimnndi  oC  other  enthusinntic  skldorn. 
Fhyslcinnn  recommend  the  aport  of 
•keetng.  The  idenl  wIbIr  peetlne  for 
bett  isMi  and  nil  epm.  AskdMlerfor 
thespeewt  flee  **TAJCO"  akeee  mnde 
fM  poer  height  end  w^fht.  IHee- 
tmled  book,  #•  the  nr  I  of  skeetng  > 
nnd  ikeen  mnlled  posfwpnkl  ft>r  yy 
ton  cenin.  Id-page  booklet  /y  j 
oB“T.4jrO*^tkeeingnod 


271  to  283  SOMKMCr  9c. 


THEO.A.JOHNSLNOO.,^  PORTLANIXMAlNei 


ENTEBTfilMEITS 

With  nmell  cnpitnl  fou  enn  ntnrt  in  the  cofw 
reninl,  money  making  enterprise  of  giving  magic 
nmtem  and  ntereopticon  exhibitions  or  moving 
picture  entertalnmentn.  Every  town  offert  op* 
portunities.  Therein  always  a  demand  for  a 
man  whh  an  out6t  to  give  public  exhibitions  for 
Churcheaw  Schoola,  bMiatiesp  etc.  We  will 
acadyoe  FREE  illmstrated catalogue  that  tells 
wbac  it  coats  to  get  aa  eutnip  teaches  bow  to 
operate,  and  instructs  yen  bow  to  conduct  en* 
tertaiamrati.  We  kave  the  largest  and  moat 
complete  stock  on  earth — viewa  illirstrating 
every  aobiect  of  Popular,  Religious  snd  Scien¬ 
tific  interest.  Laateraa  for  Home  AmuseiaeoU 

MrAtlist^r  HaMtefirist  Opilctn, 

inCAIUSier,  #NMMiSl.,NewTsA. 


10VI>G 
PlfTlRMlCtlhh 


Cleveland  is  a  large,  healthy,  fast- 
growing,  money-making  place.  Her 
manufacturers  make  good  use  of  money 
and  pay  well  for  it. 

More  reasons  why — and  details  of 
Banking  by  Mail — are  told  in  Book  C — 
free — send  for  it  to-day. 

51,000  people  in  the  United  States 
de[)Osit  with  us,  and  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1905,  we  added  over 
13,000  new  depositors. 

(Ibe 

Clevelanb 
^ru0t  Company 

Otu  0/th4  m4st  capuervmiive  bmnJks  in  tht  wrld 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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What  I s  Dans ’  Ti  p-Top  ? 


V'ERYBODY  hat  a  chase*,  but  mssy  can't  take  advastace  of  the  opportunity.  -Yos  hear  people  tay. 
r  chauce  to  get  on  anyhow.”  They  have,  but  they  were  tot  6t  to  take  a  good  poaition.  Are  >our 


Under  my  system  you  have  a  chance,  a  certainty  of  eettin?  a  nood  position  and  good  salary  at  an  EicctHcfl  EpflPCCf*  StCAB  df  MccbtB* 

•oil  Esfiseer,  Mechaakal  DraftMua,  MstpniM,  Dysaap  Ttidtf.  Etactric  LIglMiPi*  Railways,  Tetefrapliy,  Shan  Ekciiical  Caarac,  eU, 

1  also  provide  sew  students  free  of  charge  with  a  Retereuce- Library  and  a  set  of  Llev  trical  Apparatus. 

THERE  IS  A  CERTAINTY  IN  MY  OFFER 

when  I  say  I  can  train  you  mmiV  in  your  spare  time  at  little  cost.  I  have  the  gteatest  system  ever  offered.  My  free  book,  to  pages, 
and  testimmiiaK  will  bring  yoi^TT^ proof.  |’m  not  new  at  this.  I've  been  at  it  for  years  and  have  bei|>ed  thousands.  Get  my  free  book  with 
testimonials.  Mail  me  your  postal  ta>day. 

Secretary.  Electrical  Engineer  Ifiatitnte  ol  Correapondence  Instruction 


Dept.  T.  aao-a.a  C  West  ».,d  Street.  New  York 


The 

Ocularscope' 

Free 

_ 41^  ri 


Qet  Your  Glasses  at  Wholesale  ^ 

/■  ""N  Examine  your  own  eyes  without  an  oculist.  Send 
\  J  for  our  ••Ot  I  Lllini  OPE,**  the 

latest  invention  uf  the  aoth  century. 
hBHT  FREK  our  l>eautifttl  U- 
lustrated  catalogue  of  spectacles 
and  eyeglasses.  Mail  Ordar  Only. 
Send  ttwlay. 

QRAND  RAPIDS  WHOLESALE  OPTICIANS 
550  Houseman  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Micb. 


wide  and  writes  a  line  7W  ins.  long — built  for  hard 
use  and  lone  aervice — fully  guaranteed— 
than  the  kind  jrou  have  been  trying  and  Mying 
poo.oo  lot  to  agents.  We  aell  by  and  deliver 
ny  expresa — no  other  way. 

Price  F.  0.  B.  Chicago  $67.60  cash,  ar 
$62.00  on  oaty  paymenta  ol  $10.00  doom 
and  $6.60  por  month  without  intorooL 
It  wont  cost  you  anything  to  find  out  all  about 
them  .if  you  dont  buy,  and  If  you  do  buy  and  are 
not  satisfied,  jrmtf  ean  mmtmm  thm  tymmmrmllmr 
mmd  0mt  jrmaap  momwjr  bmok  promptly. 

Send  today  for  anmple  of  two*eoIor  writing 
nnd  handsome  SS-p.  book. 


8HOLE8  FACT( 
15  Rees  Street.  CHICAR 


TU  I'ltOV  k  tlist  tmiis'  "  li|>-iop“  la 
the  best  soil  simi 'lest  devire  for  msk- 
ing  lUOceuies  from  |<eu-nTitlen  snd 
.'10  cepfra  from  ty|>ewritteii  one- 
Inal,  we  will  ship  complete  dnplicit- 
^  tor,  cap  size,  wilhoal  dcpaalt. 
^  on  leu  (1  Ol  nays*  liiul. 

Pi-tce  trade 

Jf  ifixceunt  0/ SSita,  or  *3  UCl 

)upIicator  G).,  ''.V  tiV.  u^" 


Ask  your  toy 
dealer  for  it. 


PAILAOOX  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 


96  Aaylsim  StroeL 
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Good  Points  in  the 


VThb  Smith  ^PitmiBB  .Ttpbwriter  Oompakt 
*iPjrrttcn*e7N.  Y.’  Branch  Store*  Everjrwhero 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS 

Obtained,  defended,  and  prosecuted  l»y 


ALEXANDER  &  DOWELL  Lawyers 

(Established  1857) 

PRACTICE  BEFORE  V.  S.  SUPREME  AND  ALL  FEDERAL  COURTS 

607  Seventh  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  three  cents  in  stamps  for  book  (A)  of  watuable  iufonuatiou  relating 
to  patents. 

8*  2%  NET  INCOME^ 

ON  AN  INVESTMENT  OF  $25,000 

A  new  mercantile  building  in  New  York  City,  three  blocks  from  the  City 
Hall,  leased  to  a  large  corporation,  an  iiiTestinent  as  safe  as  governnieiit 
bonds,  title  guacanteed,  and  pays  nearly  nine  per  cent,  on  inve>tiitent. 
WHY  invest  in  watered  htocks,  when  you  can  get  an  investiiietit  that  not 
only  pays  a  large  ittcome,  but  is  constantly  appreciating  iu  yaliiet  For 
full  particulars  ^dress 

RALPH  STOUT, 


THE  RAPID  COMPUTER 

Adds- Subtracts 

Up'  MblTIPLItS-DlVlDES 

•M  !  NO  MENTAL  WORK 


AddantMeotamntEtstliBikeuTTlnsall  total* 
antHmatioalij. A*  each  flirure  u  resutered  tbeaa- 
sverttidtantiT  appears.  Nohookor  lerer  to  oper- 
ata.  ItU  aocunttc,  datable  and  quick.  Doe*  not 
work  by  apiinn  but,  by  aOkaa  Motenkut  Tuar 
Vrar  Ai.waTSBk  Acci’kATi,  AM  parte  are  made 
of  tool  tteel  or  bard  braae  and  laterehaiureable. 
Capacity  SMN.tM.W,  Will  do  erery  mathemat- 
l«al  problem  that  cab  be  dona  on  aoy  macblne. 
Bent  ON  two  weeka  free  trial.  Write  for  eatalocaa. 

THS  RAPID  OOKPUm  OO. 

640  Andrua  Bids.  poi** ,  Wan. 


5ANTASAY5  cmoi'ce; 

for  a  ■t‘HRlSTMASV  |i 
■  PRL5ENTJ  Sr 


A  mage 
n  i  ft  c  eat 
creation. 

Gold  COT- 
cred  twice  in 
morocco  or 
p  lush  boi 
$20.(K).  MnelA 
edVering  sterl¬ 
ing  silver  Fili¬ 
gree  price  $5.00. 
Same  gold  cow¬ 
ered  price 
N#e  ta  hexa- 


38  Ni*ka  St.  jNoesviile.  Wl$. 
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You  Can  Earn 


piltfli 


'A\  EAR— '  RealEstateBisiness 


SEND^^'’ 

TO-DAY 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


A  seniblc  Xmas  gih  for  man  or 
woman.  They  keep  the  footwear 
■nooth — shapely  and  comfortable.  Keep 
out  wrinkles — hard  ridges  and  flatten 
the  sole.  Save  wet  shoes  from  “  toeing 
up."  Remember  this  picture — don’t 
accept  a  tree  that  isn’t  just  like  k. 
Name,  “  Leadam”  on  every  pair. 

At  your  shoe  dealen 
— if  not,  sent  direct 


LEADA 

SHOETREE 


V^ABJirSTABU  LEVER 
W  REOTlATme  SIZE 
P  AMD  FORCI,  .  .  . 

SlioPERPAiR 

MaNiB  on-woMam 


No  other  business  produces  the  profits  thst  ire  made 
everv  year  in  the  Real  Esute  Business.  We  want  to 
teach  you  a  business  in  which  you  can  make  a  large  in¬ 
come  without  capital.  We  will  teach  you  the  Real 
Eatata  (alae  Ocacral  ■raktraft  mi  lasaraicO  Bariacaa.  and 
its  principles  and  practices  thoroughly,  technically,  in 
a  (ew  weeks,  without  interfering  with  your  present 
employment.  Notice  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
real  estate  business.  The  newspapers  and  magazines 
indicate  the  tremendous  opportunities  offer^  those 
who  know  how  to  grasp  them.  We  appoint  our  gradu¬ 
ates  ;  members  of  one  of  the  largest  co-operative  com- 
paniM  in  America;  list  their  properties ;  help  them  to 
secure  customers;  co-operate  with  and  aasist  them  to  a 
quick  success.  Choice  real  estate  and  investments  in  all 
sections  listed  with  our  graduates.  Don't  spend  the  best 
days  of  your  life  working  for  others,  when  vou  can  make 
an  independent  fortune  for  yourself.  We  assist  in  es- 
tablnhing  you  in  business  or  to  profitable  employment. 
We  are  the  originators  of  this  plan  of  iastruction'  as  our 
long  advertising  campaign  shows.  Hundreds  endorse 
our  institution.  Write  iar  Fret  BaaklcL  It  wia  tMtrcat  yau. 
■.  W.  CR*n«  A  r*.,  ITS  Taewata  Haadlag.  CWIfAe* 


The  Standard  Desk  Adding  Machine 

Its  use  entirely  etiminalcs  errors  and  brain  fag.  thereby  doubling 
earning  capamty  of  bookheepen.  Unequalled  for  inventory— can 
be  carried  in  hand  or  pocket.  Autoamtic  carrier.  Absolntely  accurate.  Speed  quickly 
uired.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed  for  two  years.  Thoasamhi  in  ime.  Costs  from  $io  to 
ccording  to  capacity.  Sent  oa  trial  to  responaiUc  partiea.  Partial  payments  accepted, 
ih  ModH,  £s-  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  & 

RT  WORTH  MORSE.  »3  Green  Bldg..  Trontors.  W.  V.  S.  A. 


rwr\  A  w 

m.a  wi 

Th^  c  I  T  I 


Is  the  kind  of  Qirist- 
mas  present  the  re¬ 
cipient  will  be  glad  to 
get;  the  kind  you  will 
be  glad  to  have  given. 
If  me  pen-point  does 
not  exactly  suit,  the 
pen  will  be  exchanged 
cheerfully  at  any  of 
our  branches,  or  your 
dealer  who  sells  the 
genuine  can  get  you 
the  pen  desired. 

L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 
173  Broadway^  New  York 

l6o  State  St.,  Chicago 

8  School  8t.,  Boctoo 
I  }8  hf oQtgoaery  St.,  San  Praadac# 
■  16  St.  Jamca  St.,  Montreal 


SOLVES  THE  PROBLEM 

A  well-established  and  popular  custom  is  to 
open  a  savings  account  by  mail  with  this 
bank  and  present  it  to  children,  relatives  or 
friends  as 

A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

This  plan  will  encourage  the  habits  of  thrift  and  econ¬ 
omy  by  oTerio^  an  inducement  to  deposit  additicual  sums 
from  time  to  time,  thereby  providing  for  the  iuevitable 
**rainy  day.**  We  especi^y  solicit  small  accounts  of 

ONE  DOLLAR  and  Upwards 

on  which  we  pay  four  per  cent  interest  compounded 
twice  a  year. 

We  will  place  the  passbook  in  a  special  holiday  en¬ 
velope  aud  mail  it  with  your  card  so  that  it  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  Christmas  uiorutug. 

Hind /t  0ur /rtt  h^kUt  **  txpiaining 

0ur  system  ffhmHkisigky  mail 

ASSETS  OVER 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


This  Book  Frck 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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TYPEWRITERS 

At  Less  Than  Half  Price 


TboQMnds  of  machine*,  mil  Imm^lmg  mamimm,  in  use 
only  loos  enooch  to  Insure  smooth  running  adjustment. 
llOtolBfii  We  are  the  lantest  handlers  of  sllrhtly-used 
typewriters  In  the  world  and  offer  rnaranteed  rare 
bargains  such  as  no  other  house  can  approach. 
AnCAIAI  BOO  also/uiefy  new  ¥lmlblm  SIfImm 
ArtulAL  machines,  built  to  sell  tor  ^OO - 
i^ce  while  they  last.  #45. 


cbanicter  ^  3.90  to 
I  4.50  per  cent. 

Municipal  and  County  Ronds 
in  denominations  of  9yx>and 
$1,000.  Real  Estate  Bonds  in 
amounts  of  $500  to  $6,000. 

Send  for  my  illustrated  bro¬ 
chure.  a  complete  description  of 
various  forms  of  security  and 
reasons  why  you  should  invest. 

Savings  Banks,  Life  Insurance 
Companies,  Universities  and 
hundreds  of  investors  are  my 
patrons. 

{$,000,000  placed — losses  none.  Every  security 
carefully  investigated.  1  convince  others  and  can 
you.  Write  to-day  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON,  Psesident 
15  Wardell  Building,  ...  Macon,  Mo. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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THE  WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON 

Bond  and  Mortgage  Company 


Oar  November  Liu  Includei 

{44,000  Dunklin  County,  Minouri,  6  per  cent,  bonds 
{15,000  Stoddard  County,  Missouri,  6  per  cent,  bonds 
{10,000  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri,  6  per  cent,  bonds 
The  above  bonds  issiied 
for  drainage  improvements 
to  highly  productive  lands. 
Prieet  to  net  S^% 


Also  $10,000  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri  population  6,500), 
Sewer  Bonds,  netting  4  per 
cent.,  and  $3p.ooo  other  Nu- 


NV  rent  ait  makex  of  macAtnes  at  a  month  and  np. 
f  Send  today  for  our  big  catalog  list  of  rare 
rKPE  typewriter  bargains.  Omml  5atjr  mmdil 
■  ymm  mmm  Mm  Write  today  before  our  big 

clearing  sale  cloaea.  Special  offer  to  agents. 

BIO  DIBOOUHT  Oil  TYPCWRITER  SUPPLIES 

ROOKWELL-BARMCS  OOMPASY 

^Sa  Bmldwlm  Brnlhllmmm  OMIOABO,  UUBOtB 


“HOW  THEY  GOT  RICH” 

is  th«  title  of  our  book,  which  tells  how  $2  invested  weekly 
in  New  York  real  estate  can  make  thousands.  Sent  free. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  HEIGHTS  CO. 
BOROUGH  PARK  CO.  BENSONHURST  CO. 

WILLIAM  H.  REYNOLDS,  PRESIDENT 

Combined  Capital  $500,000.00  Combing  Surplus  $750,000.00 

R.  TURNBULL.  GENERAL  MANAGER 
New  York  Offices,  277  Broadway,  New  York  Gty 


HOWTO  MAKL  MONEY 
WITHOUT  CAPITAL 

orn  c«rBSE  ap 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 
in  the  Real  Estate  Business,  teaches  you  how  to  launch  into  a  successful  brokerage  business  with¬ 
out  capital.  The  study  of  our  lessons  need  not  interfere  with  vour  present  work.  Fortunes  hare  been 
made  in  real  estate  by  others.  Why  not  by  you  ? 

It  makes  no  difference  where  you  are,  our  instruction  la  suited  to  your  held.  The  lessons  are  specially  prepared 
by  leading  Real  Estate  Experts.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  is  thoroughly  covered.  A  few  months  study  of  our 
course  will  give  you  a  better  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  than  could  be  gained  in  two  years  in  a  r^  estate 
office.  This  dignibed  and  profitable  profession  is  adapted  for  women  as  well  as  men.  Write  uAday  for  our  booklet 
“N,”  mailed  free.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  real  estate  business. 

UNITED  STATES  REAL  ESTATE  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE,  soo  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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A  PRINCELY  GIFT  FOR  EVERYBODY 

How  pleased  your  wife,  child  or  friend  would  be  to  find  on  the 
Christmas  morning  breakfast-plate,  an  envelope  containing  a 

COLONIAL  ENDOWMENT  CONTRACT 

Guaranteeing  Payment  of  $i,ooo  in  20  years  i 

In  5,  10,  15,  or  20  years  you  can  build  a  fortune,  in  a  safe  and  conservative  way.  THE 
COLONIAL  ENDOWMENT  CONTRACT  will  enable  you  to  accumulate  a  fund  of  ;(i,ooo 
or  more — in  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  by  the  payment  of  comparatively  small  sums — 

When  you  pay  the  first  yearly  dct>osit.  you  immediately  receive  the  COLONIAL 
ENDOWMENT  CONTRACT.  It  agrees  to  pay  you  $1,000  at  the  end  of  five, 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

For  example,  $34.20  a  year,  for  20  years,  under  this  contract,  or  $684  in  all, 
will  give  you  $1,000  in  20  years.  Or  you  can  get  a  contract  for  $2,000  payable  in 
the  same  time,  by  depositing  $68.40  a  year,  or  $1,368  in  all. 

Pay  this  Company  $50.10  a  year  for  15  years — $751.50  in  all — on  our  contract 
for  $1,000. 

You_jna^^ithdraw_the_entire_amount_^aid_im_£lustheaccrued_earnings, 
in  any  year,  by  giving  proper  notice. 

If  you  die  before  the  contract  is  fulfilled  and  your  legal  representatives  do  not 
desire  to  continue  payments  as  called  for  in  the  contract,  immediate  settlement  will 
be  made  upon  representation  of  the  projjer  proofs  of  death. 

Officials  of  Cities,  Towns,  ^hool  Districts,  Corporations,  etc.,  who 
are  laying  aside  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  a  bond  issue,  will  find  this  con¬ 
tract  most  useful.  For  example : 

If  your  bond  issue  is  $100,000,  to  run  twenty  years,  a  sinking  fund  of  $5,000.00 
a  year  would  be  required,  in  the  usual  way.  The  Colonial  Endowment  Contract 
would_£ost_^ut_^j420^00^ajre^ 

HjrouJiave_a_cJiilU  whom  you  wish  to  educate  or  establish  in  business,  the  CoIonial_Endo^ 
inent_Contract  will  provide  a  way.  Many  parents  find  themselves  unprepared  to  meet  such 
emergencies. 


annually  or  monthly. 


The  Cehalal  Trust  CoBM*r 
BaiMiai 


wept  {  Colonial  Endowment  Contract  (  4- /v  )  An  Endowment  Life 
LUlliPdl  C  j  ^  TERM  D ^  1  insurance  Policy  . 

In  the  following  particulars : 

First— Amount  of  your  annual  payments  and  your  total  payment. 

'  Second— Cash  Surrender  Value. 

Third— Death  Benefits.  Fourth — Your  Guarantee. 

Still  another  plan  is  offered  by  this  Company  known  as  The  Colonial  Acconmlation  Endowment  Contract — 
You  can  buy  this  contract  for  cash,  in  one  payment.  Pay  $S(1S..%  cash — in  30  years  present  your  contract  and  receive 

A  1.5-year  contract  calls  for  $ii66.87  cash— paying  $1,000  in  15  years,  and  so  on.  You  may  withdraw  the  cash  value 
at  any  time,  by  giving  proper  notice. 

You  may  make  partial  payments,  instead  of  yearly,  if  preferred— de|>ositing  in  our  Savings  Department. 

Four  per  cent,  interest  will  be  ullowed  on  such  deposits,  compounded  gemi-annusTly.  When  a  sufficient  amount 
has  been  accumulated  to  make  payment  on  an  Endowment  Contract,  this  may  be  done  by  check.  You  can  do 
this  by  mail— easier  than  and  as  safely  as  if  you  made  your  deposits  in  person.  We  have  thousands  of  de-  ^  thd 

positors  by  mail.  *  ““ 

All  your  payments  may  be  made  to  the  Savings  Department,  instead  of  applying  them  upon  the  pur-  .  W  COLONIAL 
chase  of  an  Endowment  Contract.  All  deposits  of  $1  and  upward  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  sw  TRUST  CO 
per  annum,  compounded  twice  a  year.  ^ 

These  methods  of  obtaining  funds  are  of  especial  interest  to  all  classes  of  people— from  the  laborer  DepL  A  7 

to  the  millionaire.  Nobody  knows  how  soon  accident  or  misfortune  may  make  the  possession  of  v  Pittsburch  Pa. 
ready  money  imperative.  The  thrifty  and  the  provident  will  buy  a  Colonial  Accumulation  Endow-  riiwumj  ,  r*. 

ment  Contract— and  rest  easy  as  to  the  future. 

The  Safety  of  Money  thus  invested  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  every  dollar  paid  for  the  Q  Kicniicmen.  ricasc 
Colonial  Endowment  Contracts  is  invested  in  approved  securities  of  known  value,  kept  sepa-  send  me  full  ciarticu- 

rate  from  the  other  asseU  of  this  Company.  A  further  guarantee  lies  in  the  great  strengui 

of  the  Colonial  Trust  Company,  whose  total  resources  amount  to  over  $30,000,000.00.  The  M  about  the  Colonial 

officialsandtrusteesof  the  Company  include  many  of  Pittsburgh’s  most  conservative  and  M  Cnnirart 

respected  citizens,  representing  almost  every  line  of  trade  for  which  the  Iron  City  is  W  z^nuowmem  v-oiuraci. 
noted.  W 

Fill  out  and  sign  the  Coupon  herewith  for  full  information.  ^  Name 

f«0l!»NIALlRUST0«PAW  Address . 

sir  FOUKTH  AVt  — St4-StS  WAMONO  ST  *  ^ 

PiM-hp  CapitaL  KOM,OOO.M  Swplos,  •  •  $6,000,000.0$  County . State . 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Business  Encyclopedia  Free 


At  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars,  with  the  aid  of  twenty-seven 
business  experts,  we  have  compiled  the  only  real  Business  Man’s 

Encyclopedia  in  existence.  We  have  clipped,  extracted,  preserved  business  data  from 
thousands  of  different  sources — from  magazines,  newspapers,  books,  correspondence 
courses,  from  actual  business  experience.  And  all  this  data  we  have  boiled 
down,  classified,  arranged  and  indexed  into  one  complete  business  Brhannica. 


Where  one  book  demis  with  one 
department  of  businesa  this  En¬ 
cyclopedia  deals  with  them  all— 
from  the  purchase  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  to  the  sale  of  the  finished 
product;  from  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  to  credits  and  collections. 

It  practically  embodies  the  meat 
and  essence  of  all  the  books  that 
have  ever  been  published  on  the 
conduct  of  a  bosiucss. 

To  complete  the  contents  of  vol¬ 
ume  one  aloac  our  ay  experts  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  condensra  nine  corre¬ 
spondence  courses— worth  of 
business  instrucUon. 


And  the  second  volume  contains 
equally  vital  contributions  by 
noted  business  men  on  Advcrtisinc 
Holism  Csnvigendfncr— Betiam  lan- 
agemeat— Sikiaiisihiv -Sdesce  «f  Ac- 
couailw — iU|U  CilcsbHso  —  lodacss 
Law— Traffic— sad  ftesf  Rzaifiac. 


The  terse  sayings  on  business 
topics  of  famous  men  like  Aleaan- 
derH.  Revell,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Marshall  Field, 
Russell  Sage,  and  4s  other  captains 
of  indastry — arc  alone  worth  a 
week's  salary  to  any  ambitious 
young  man. 


But  no  matter  what  your  voca¬ 
tion  or  age— whether  auBofactaivr. 
basher,  am  maa,  aoeooataat  adver- 
tisiac  snita,  mcichaat.  «  ofikx  man¬ 
ager— you  need  the  encyclopedia 
on  your  desk— In  your  office  or 
library  to-day. 


f'ut  shows  Imitation 

Vellum  Binding,  Alligator  Edi- 

So  cents  extra.  tion  Free. 

The  way  to  get  these  tw  o  volumes  absolutely  free  ia  through 


SYSTEM 

TIE  BAGAZOE  OF  BUSHESS 


If  You  Want  to  Know 
How  to 

— incoporate 
— form  partnership 
— sell  goods 
— write  advertiseoients 
— prepare  business  let¬ 
ters 

— read  proof 
— buy  office  supplies 
— handle  accounts 
— manage  a  factory 

If  You  Want 

— postal  information 
— shipping  rates 
— tables  of  interest 
— patent  laws 
— copyright  laws 
— business  abbreviations 
— Wall  Street  terms 

If  You  Want  to  Know 
Anything  About 
Business 

Consult  this  Encyclopedia. 
It  contains  complete  specific 
information  on  a  thousand 
and  one  different  subjects— 
allcsrefully  indexed  for 
IN  ST  .A  NT  reference. 


System  is  essential  to  business  success.  And  so  is  SYSTEM,  the  magazine.  It  tells  every  month  sll  the  new  business 
tricks  that  save  time — all  the  little  office  wrinkles  that  save  worry.  250  or  more  pages  of  indispensable  information  for  businep 
men.  Through  SYSTEM  you  can  learn  all  that  any  one  can  possibly  tell  you  about  system  snd  business  methods.  It  will 
give  you  esch  month  dozens  of  complete  advertising,  selling  and  manufacturing  plans  that  have  built  up  some  of  the  greatest 
retail,  wholesale  and  manufacturing  concerns  m  America. 

The  price  of  SYSTEM  is  two  dollars  a  year.  (Foreign  sub¬ 
scriptions  ty.oo.)  It  is  worth  s  great  deal  more  than  that  to 
■  any  alert  man  with  bis  eyes  on  the  main  chance. 

^  W.  P.  CHASE  A  Co.;  -We  would  oot  hare  SYSTEM  dtucoa- 

Ia  tiBued  BOW  thouflr  the  price  were  r»ised  to  $io  e  jreer.** 

M  BurkoWS  Bros.  Co.:  **A  ubrIo  MRsestioB  ofteMtimcft  Meet 

^  us  Biore  ttULB  the  cost  of  t  ]retr*t  siibichptioa.^ 

Q 

*  Send  Is.oo  to-day  while  you  have  it  in  mind.  We  will  send 

o  you  a  substantially  bound  set  of  the  Business  Man's  Bncy- 

<  clopedia— in  two  volumes— all  transportation  charges  fully 

„  prepaid,  and  win  enter  yonr  name  for  a  full  year’s  snbscrip- 

s  tion  to  SYSTEM. 

< 

“t  SKdAL — Include  $oc.  extra  and  we  win  send  the  two 

i.  volumes  bound  in  handsome  rellam.  Better  stUI,  incliide 

°  $1.00  extra  ($3.00  in  all),  and  we  will  bind  the  books  for  you  in 

^  the  finest  ffezible  morocco  and  gold  the  edges. 

^  THE  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

flewToifc  Desk  A.  CHICAGO 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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The  Greatest 
little  barber 
in  the  World* 


Automatic  Kazor^^ 

MAKE  THIS  HIS  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  % 

'T’HE  Zinn  Automatic  is  the  result  of  the  most  expert  workmanship,  the 
^  latest  product  of  the  art  of  razor  manufacture — it  is  PERFECT — the 
best  razor  of  its  kind.  Just  lather  your  face,  take  a  Zinn  razor  and  shave. 

Men  with  tough  beards  and  tender  skin  who  have  expterienced  trouble  in  shaving,  are  writing 
us  every  day  saying  that  they  know  now  what  it  means  to  always  enjoy  a  clean,  close  shave  in 
less  than  live  minutes  and  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  face — and  **  Zinn  Did  It.” 

You  simply  press  thumb  on  back  of  holder,  insert  blade  and  shave — it  never  fails,  cannot  get 
out  of  order,  is  easily  cleaned,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  No  Stropping  or  Honing. 

There  are  only  two  parts  to  the  Zinn,  the  holder  and  blade.  The  fine,  keen  edge  of  the  thin 
wafer  blade  is  the  success  of  the  razor — each  one  is  hard  enough  to  cut  glass,  and  the  cutting  edge 
is  ground  so  sharp  and  smooth  that  it  shines  like  a  mirror.  All  the  old  scraping  and  pulling  is 
over. 

You  get  Twenty-four  Blades  with  the  Zinn  set,  assuring  you  always  perfect  shaves — new 
blades  cost  but  five  cents  each.  (2  dozen  new  blades,  $1.20.) 

LET  US  (ilYE  YOU  PROOF— ORDER  A  ZINN  TO-DAY,  YOITLL  NEVER  REORET  IT 

THIS  IS  OUR  OFFER—  Razor  and  blades,  complete,  in  handsome  morocco  case, 
sent  POSTPAID  for  30  days*  trial  on  receipt  of  $5.00.  At  end  of  30  days,  if 
you  so  request,  we  agree  to  return  the  $5.00  to  you  on  receipt  of  the  razor 


7  hirty  years  in  business— we  are  the  pioneer  Safety  Rasor  makers 


GEM  CUTLERY  CO 


ZiimBldg 


Zinn 

RAZOR 

COMPLETE 

$5.00 


READ  THIS  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIAL 

UenphU.  TtDB.,  Oct.  11.  IMi 
GEM  CUTLERY  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
GeotlaiMD 

I  wMt  yo«  to  k»ow  that  I  wooM  not  Uk«  $50  for  my  ZINN 
A  CTOkI  ATIC  RAZOR,  if  I  eo«U  not  pot  nnoibor,  nnd  nm  sinply 
wrilinf  thb  loitor  In  nn  mcom  of  onthMiMm  kroncht  nboot  by 
nco  of  iko  ZINN  Ibr  tbo  pnot  tis  wnoka  nftor  noinc  tbo  ordinnry 
•nfitt  lor  tbo  loot  1  yonn  Tbo  irot  oknro  with  tbr  ZINN  Aato- 
motk  Rnnor  vno  n  roroUtioa,  nod  now  nftor  olx  wooko*  conotnat 
OM,  I  nm  m»ro  tbnn  plonood  In  orory  wny  with  It,  nad  eaanot 
ind  wor^  b^onlW  ovproao ihAntiofneMon  lli  mo  firm  mo.  1  AM 
STILL  USING  THE  HRsT  BLADE  AND  IT  SHAVES  VERT 
CLEAN  AND  SMOOTH  YET.  Tn«r  unnil  wnlw  bindoo  of  onir 
onooldoodfo  I  roaoidrrna  adronco  oror  tbo  two-odpo  bindoo,  wbka 
•oom  linblo  to  cat  oao’o  fngoro  in  Ibo  bnadllnf  nad  dryiaf. 
WWiiof  yoa  oaeeooo.  I  rooudn, 

SiacocolT.  r.  CLARK,  Globo  Cbomknl  Workn.  BnlUmoro,  M4. 

We  have  Thoosaads  of  Similar  Letters 
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The  smooth,  musical  tones  of 

IMPERIAL  RECORDS 

are  unapproachable  by  any  other  discs.  The  unpleasant 
rasping,  so  objectionable  to  your  musical  ear,  is  totally  overcome. 
In  its  place  you  have  a  clear,  liquid  tone  which  is  a  joy  to  hear 
and  which  adds  an  undreamed-of  quality  to 

Your  Talking  IMachine 

To  appreciate  Imperial  Records  you  must  hear  one.  All  good 
music  dealers  sell  them.  If  yours  does  not,  we  will  send  you 
one  FREE  if  you  will  give  us  the  name  and  address  of  your 
dealer  and  the  make  of  your  instrument.  This  offer  is  only 
for  the  Holidays.  IVrite  to-day  to  Department  *‘J.” 

IMPERIAL  RECORD  '*new*Vork***’“* 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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The  greatest  Labor  Com¬ 
bination  in  the  World 

The  Combined  Billing  and  Adding  Machine 
The  Elliott-Fisher 


which  does  all  the  printing  and  adding  of  figures  done 
bjr  any  adding  machine-  and  at  the  same  time  does  all 
the  billing  hitherto  done  by  this  billing  machine  and 

tukts  all  the  carbon  copies  required,  typewriting  the 
descriptive  matter  on  the  bill  simultaneously  with  all 
hs  carbon  records  and 

4*ts  it  all  by  simply  fingering  the  regular  keys  of  the 
regular  keyboard  of  The  Elliott-Fisher  Machine. 


The  Elliott-Fisher  has  always  been  and  still  is  the  only 
real  billing  machine ;  and  now  that  it  adds  at  the  same 
time  that  it  lists,  writes  and  makes  carbon  copies,  think 
what  the  combination  means  in  the  time  saving  and 
labor  saving  in  your  Billing  and  Order  Department. 

By  placing  two  or  more  registers  on  the  machine,  a 
great  variety  of  tabulated  work  may  be  done,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  machine  increased  to  almost  any 
degree. 


II  inch  EIUott-Fisber  BillinR  Machine,  bank  or  reRular 

keyboard,  including  dectric  light  atUchment.  .$i6s.<~ 
Adcing  attachment  with  one  register . 160.00 


jU'ra  registers,  each . 

Ca7-acity  of  each  register  9999999  99. 


•  $3»5oo 
60.00 


Elliott-Fisher  Company 

3*9-^5*  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  Street,  Niw  York  Crrr 
LONDON  PARIS 

Branch  offices  and  agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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The  original  fountain  pen.  Oldest  and  best  by  test  of  years 


Alwatys  R^eady  Alwo^ys  Writes  J 

Over  loo  styles.  Suitable  for  any  purse  and  hand.  Sold  by  best  dealers 
Send  for  catalogue  showing  styles  and  prices 

Box  G  4,  Bloomsburtf,  Pa. 


One  that  will  give  the  recipient  the  most  genuine  and  lasting  pleasure 


Pscvil  E.  Wirt 
Fountain  Pen 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Iklagazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 
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It’s  a  $5.00  “Salety”3S.$1.00 

The  seven-bladed  “  Ever-Ready  ”  revolutionizes  years — that  is  something  that  isn’t  possible  in  any 
the  Safety  Razor  business  of  the  world.  MAKING  and  $5.00  razor  made.  For  those  desirous  of  doing  away 
SELLING  innovations  have  made  the  $5.00  “Safety”  with  rehoning  and  resharpening  we  will  exchange 
of  yesterday  a  dollar  razor  to-day.  seven  now  blades  for  your  dull  ones  and  2^  cents. 

We’ve  dared  to  fix  a  retail  price  that  meant  a  “  Ever-Ready  ”  razors  are  by  no  means  an  exjjeri- 
“  square  deal  ” — “  Ever-Ready  ”  Safety  Razor  Set  ment.  We  have  manufactured  safety  razors  under 
complete  at  $1.00.  Seven  famous  “Ever-Ready”  other  brands  during  the  past  twenty-one  years,  but  the 
blades — a  nickel-silvered  safety  frame  and  blade  strop-  “  Ever-Ready  ”  is  the  best  yet.  “  Ever-Ready  ”  seven- 
per  all  compact  in  a  handsome  box.  It’s  the  safest  bladed  dollar  razors  are  now  on  sale  in  thousands  of 
safety  razor  in  history.  Everybody  becomes  expert  Cutlery,  Hardware,  and  fewelry  stores  throughout 
with  the  first  shave — it’s  impossible  to  cut  the  face.  the  world. 

“  Ever-Ready  ”  blades  are  guaranteed  to  the  limit —  We’ve  not  had  time  to  supply  all  dealers  as  yet,  so 

they  are  the  keenest,  finest  tempered,  and  easiest  if  you  have  the  least  difficulty  in  purchasing  send  to  us 
shaving  of  all  razor  blades.  The  blades  can  be  direct  (one  dollar)  and  you  will  receive  your  set  pre- 
stropped  like  the  ordinary  razor  and  will  last  for  paid.  Do  it  now. 

What  more  ideal  Xmas  present  could  there  be  for  a  man?  Free  booklet  of  value  to  shavers. 

THE  AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY,  66  to  68  Duane  St.,  New  York 

NOTE  TO  DEALEBS — Send  your  orders  for  quick  delivery  direct  or  to  the  nearest  of  the  following  distributors :  Norvell- 
Shaplelgh  Hardware  Co.,  St.  Ia>aU  ;  Wells  k  llelleger  Co^  Chicago ;  Belknap  Hardware  k  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville ;  John  PritzloS  Hard¬ 
ware  Ca,  Milwaukee  ;  rarwell,  Osman  k  Kirk  Co.,  St.  Paul ;  Ma^all- Wells  Hardware  Co.,  Dulnth,  Hinn.;  Lee  Olass  Andressen 
Hardware  Oo.,  Omaha ;  Frye,  Phipps  k  Co.,  Boston ;  Oray  k  Dudley  Hardware  Co.,  Nashville ;  The  Brownson  k  Townsend  Co.,  New 
Haven ;  Weyth  Hardware  k  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  and  others.  * 

Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED— $1.50 


The  Greatest  Trust 
in  the  World 


It  tells  graphically, 
convincingly,  the  facts 
about  the  ^ef  Trust 

It  is  a  tragic  romance 
of  systematic  commer¬ 
cial  buccaneers. 


Its  figures  and  statis¬ 
tics  are  unanswerable. 
They  tell  a  tale  to  which 
no  vivid  writing  can  add 
one  jot  and  from  which 
no  sophistry  can  take 
one  jot  away. — The 
October  Bookman. 


It  is  a  history  of  the  real  conditions  existing  in 
the  American  business  world  of  to-day,  considered 
calmly,  dispassionately,  yet  throbbing  with  fascinat¬ 
ing  interest.  It  is  the  work  of  a  careful  investigator 
who  as  a  writer  has  few  if  any  equals  in  his  mastery 
of  pure,  picturesque,  forceful  English. 

For  sale  at  all  Bookstores  or  of  the  Publishers 
The  Rumwat-Thavek  Company,  31  E.  17th  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York 
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At  Last 

V 

Mr.  Lawson’s  Book 
FRENZIED  FINANCE 
will  be  published 
throughout  the  world 
on  December  ist 

Advance  orders  are  coming  in 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Australia  cables  to-day  for  500 
copies.  Price  $1.50  everywhere 

The  Ridgway-Thayer  Company 

October  31,  1905 

Please  nieniion  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Voi^LD  FaMIK iS 

’'AR  Safety  Kawk 
14P 


A  VALUED  DAILY  COMPANION  TO  MEN  Of  All  NATtONDI  WAIVf 
rr  IS  THE  0EST  SHMANG  DEVia  'IN  THE  WOI»lO.’ANO  MAMS 
Stir  SWVING  A  PLEASURE  INSTEAD  Of  AN  IRILSOME  TASK 
RAZORS  ARE'GUARANTEEO  TO* GIVE  SATISfACTION 
RAZOR  -'COMPLETE  •  I  *®  _ 
YIANOSOME  leather  CASE  SETS  •2»2»0B. 

KAMPFEBROS. 

lll»EAI>EaT,N.Y. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYVftiERE  j 


BRUSHES 

Always  clean,  the  perfect  Brush.  Aseptic, 
luxurious,  economical.  Appeals  on  sight  as 

the  brush  you  want.  Look  at  It.  Frame  of  Alumiuu»»i 
composition,  best  iut|>orte<S  bristles  h:\iidKlrawn  y»th  silver 
thread  in  open*work  desiiTB.  Rust*i'ro»>f,  no  biding  piece 
for  dirt  or  microbes.  Back  of  tjermam  SiWet 
securely  on  brush  frmme.  Hose  attachment  for  Wth  or 
shampoo.  An  ideal  gift,  n  pair  of  Snnitaa  MjUtaire 
Hair  Brushes  in  handsome  cnse.  Imported  bristles, 
medium  cut  #4*  long  cut  #&•  Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price  if  not  at  druggist*,  ^tisfaction  or  money  ba«. 


**  Sanitaa  Brushes.**  Your  health  and  c 
t  niand  that  you  should  kuow  about  it* 

Sinitix  Brush  Co. 
22S5Wibash  Ave. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Sampie  Bom 


The  Delicious 

Chocolates  and  Bon  Bons 

Are  a  diftinct  advance  in  fine  oonfectionery.  They  are 
made  of  the  finest  materials  that  can  to  produced 
and  under  the  most  cleanly  conditions.  You  will  to 
surprised  and  delightol  with  their  exquisite  flavor 
and  the  eleaant  packaae,  compared  with  others. 
Have  you  ever  ha»i  any  really  fresh  candy? 
Send  fOc.  for  a  box  one-fourth  reaiilar  size  or  SOr. 
lor  a  regular  (more  than  a. pound)  box  postpaid 
direct  from  us. 

We  offer  the  lOe.  box  just  to  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  see  for  yourself  the  difference  between  “The 
Delicious’'  and  the  other  kind. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  our  candy. 

Rochester  Candy  Works.  ltoohomtmr,N.v. 


30  DAYS*  TRIAL 

If  no  dealer  in  your  town  sells  the  Qarvy  Patent  DIamonc 
Bed  Spring,  SEND  U5  $7.00  and  size  of  bed  and  we  will  sbi| 
you  by  prepaid  express  or  freight  one  of  our  famous 


Diamond  $ 

iDiarVy  patent 

Bed  Springs 


Guaranteed  20  Years 


The  best  in  the  w  orld  at  any  iirice.  Sleep  on  it  30  days  and 
if  not  found  to  to  the  most  comfortable  tod  spring  you  evei 
slept  on,  return  it  at  our  expense  ana  we  wul  refunr 
your  money.  Nothing  like  it  on  the  market.  Tb' 
weight  is  distributed  over  the  entire  bed  surface 
Never  tears  the  mattress.  Strongest  steel  frame  made 
Never  twists  out  of  shape,  never  loses  elas¬ 
ticity.  Yields  gentiv  and  gracefully,  but 
never  sags  underweight.  N eeds  nosupports. 

Your  aenler  should  be  able  to 
supply  you.  but  if  uot.  send  ut  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

“llow  to  Choose  a  Be«l  Spring.” 

And  get  our  free  catalogue. 


THE  QARVY  CO^  S2  Nortoi  St,  Chkago 


Mmkera^f  Bed  Bpriac**  ftaattary  Ceaehea, 
aag  Rtcel  reMlag'  VaTeapert  Beds 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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MAMA'S  F-AVORIXE 

TIm  Mcret  o(  a  and  baautiful  akin  and  a  perfect  emu* 

pleiion.  lU  parfuBie  it  ui^uabMl  and  tU  iraaiqiarcitcjr  it  a 
tigBof  itepontj*  Send  16c  iatuunpt  l  or  fall  titetauipUcaka. 

.  TFRD.  MfrLHFXfS  Colana  O/R*  ticrMaajr 
M tLHRMi  A  KROPrF,  «»7Braa4wap.  KcwVark 


A  Dream  of  Fair  Women 


AN  Art  Portfolio 

taining  (10)  pictures^^^^^H 
of  beautiful  women, 
resenting  different  types, 
from  the  oriental  beauty 
to  the  Cowboy  Girl  of  the 
Wild  West.  AH  made 
in  the  most  beautiful  and 
artistic  colors.  Size  7x10 
inches,  made  on  artist  stip- 
pled  paper.  Very  appro- 
priate  for  framing,  and  just 
the  thing  for  your  den. 

Sent  prepaid  to  any 
address  in  the  U.  S.  or  W  ' 

Canada  for  V  R 

Express  or  P.  O.  money  order,  curretrcy  or 
U.  S.  stamps.  Address 

THE  WHITE  CITY  ART  COMPANY 

335  Dearborrv  Street*  CKlcago*  111. 

r.  S.^lf  you  order  withiu  todays  «r  will  mvmd  jmm  fVea  a  nifty 
dip  eutitled  If  m>  soon  I’m  to  be  duuc  t«>r. 


Cyclopedia^ 

wv  WEEKLY  BY  rs/lAll-  I  ■ 

I  R  w  •  «  I  1 _ Bra**  flac  eMIilaK  atadr  tn  arder  aflar  lalcat  krw  I  H 

I  V  1*  2\  W  1  ¥l  V  IC  dcMea*  HX  CKIIIII  BY  BAIL  ■  ■ 

A  ▼▼  M  RA  t  Wt  via  traM  mt  Wam  maa  Wa  gwraalM  a  paHael  At  |  I 

B  8ra4 1m  mmrWa  Ui  Aaak  af  laMi  Na»  Yark  ^Uaaa  r»BB  ■  ■ 

An  appropriate  Christmas  present  ■  KXt'IIAWF.  t'I.OTIII><i  CO.  ■  I 

for  anyone  Interested  In  this  fasci-  ln|.rt»r«  asS  Hrraliaal  Tallara.  talaUMlfS  list  y  ^ 

natlng  subject.  ■<  A  'TB  aSH  Br.s<liasy,  New  Y.rk  City  ■■■ 

4|yii0VING  Pi^UHlTCHINES 

Bound  in  Half  Morocco.  1300  paires.  CTCRPnPTimN^  You  Can  Make  BIG  MOIIET 

(Size  HxlO  ins.),  fully  indexed.  1200  SlbKhUrlllONa  l»«hlic. 

lUustretions*  pleteet  eilBravinBfl*  ®tc.  Xotluiijf  artorris  i>etter  opp«muitiiiet  for  men  with  small 

YOU.  furiiish- 

Rg^  ^^B  Ra  Ra  for  Kxam*  futf  complete  ouHIth  awd  eapitcil 

JUriF  jE^  inatiou  I a  turprihinifly 

Both  books  sent  on  five  days'  ap-  THE  FIELD  IS  LARGE 

provals  express  prepaid.  4  If  satlsfac-  j  ^tfKVy^^^^^BimBfl^^BIcoiiiprisiiis  the  regular  theatre 

tory  send  $1  and  $1  per  month  for  six  I  “,'rM«‘n.'‘'cii'u7ch*»l“piwl! 

months.  Otherwise  notify  os  and  we’ll  ■  gQ^  jfcj, -aB.  eR4SH&  SclxKilt,  Lodges,  and  General 

transfer  the  books  absolutely  free.  "  ^  -  I’nbik  t'.atlienngt.  Oar  KaieiisinawM 

Cash  with  order.  $6.50.  Money  re-  Sa|,|dy  CalalefW  and  <|>ecial  otter  fully  eiplaint  everything.  SItXT  rkSk. 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  CHICAGO  PKOJM'TIMi  CO.,  ezii  i>r.H..m  si.,  Uesr.  I,  t'hirair* 

Brief  Llat  of  Subjects  i  Z~ 

Mechanical  Drasing  I  AN  INVITING  FIELD  X 

8hs<^  and  Shadowa  I  igr*^  profits  from  small  capital  is  to 

Uendertng  faj'rn  I“k  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  /  ' 

Ardittertural  Drawing  I  HOLLOW  CONCRETE  //^R\ 

Water  Color  Hints  for  Draftamea  I  BUILDING  BLOCKS  ,  .  if 

WoAlag  Dmwinga  Sand,  water,  and  Portland  cement  are 

Marine  Dnl^  the  only  materials  required.  Blocks  cost 

5?***  Pattern  Drafting  ^  cenls  each  and  sell  for  14  to  ao  cents. 

Ttnsnlthlng  ^  ^  One  man  can  make  aoo  blocks  per  day 

PracUcal  Problems  la  Mensuration  Machine  and  outfit  costs  only  $125,  and 

AOMriCMH  Scheol  of  Correipoodeicc  win  be  sent  on  trial. 

CHICAGO  ILL  Catalog  and  full  information  FREt 

Mention  EveryisKty's  _  Thc  PcttyJokM  Coaptiy,  63ib  N.  Sixth  I 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


Sand,  water,  and  Portland  cement  are 
the  only  materials  required.  Blocks  cost 
6  cents  each  and  sell  for  14  to  20  cents. 

One  man  can  make  200  blocks  per  day 
Machine  and  outfit  costs  only  $125,  and 
will  be  sent  on  trial.  ■ 

Catalog  and  full  information  FREE 

The  Pettyjoha  Coapaiy,  63i&  N.  Sixth  St,  Terre  Haate,  lai. 
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The  Door  which 
Everybody 
Wants  to  Enter 

Is  opened  for  the  people  by  only 
one  insurance  Company — the  LIFE- 
INSURANCE  CLUB  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

Membership  in  the  Club  will  bring  you 
absolutely  secure  old-line  life-insurance  at 
low  rates,  with  the  assurance  of  careful 
and  economical  management. 

Your  premiums  may  be  deposited  with 
the  Club  in  small  monthly  sums — a  most 
convenient  and  easy  way  of  insuring. 

The  Club  has  a  representative  and 
high-class  body  of  policyholders  (men  and 
women)  throughout  the  country. 

The  Club  issues  all  the  approved  forms  of 
policies,  and  gives  special  and  courteous 
attention  to  every  one  who  writes  for 
information. 

The  Club  has  no  agents ;  no  branch 
offices ;  no  expensive  methods  such  as  are 
employed  by  other  companies.  Its  aim  and 
purpose  is  to  save  every  possible  dollar 
for  the  policyholder. 

Membership  and  insurance  are  arranged 
direct  with  the  applicant  by  mail  only. 
You  select  your  policy  in  the  quiet  of  your 
own  home,  without  having  to  dicker  witb 
an  insurance  agent.  This  is  the  only 
really  agreeable  way  to  arrange  insurance. 
It  is  a  triumph  of  convenience  and  economy. 

Write  at  once  for  information  •aihilt  you  have  the  nectt- 
tary  health. 

In  your  first  letter  please  DO  NOT  F.\IL  to  answer 
the  two  fallowing  questions: 

■at.  What  Is  year  occupation  ? 

ad.  What  is  the  exact  date  of  your  birth  ? 

Every  reader  of  Everybody’s — Clergymen,  Doctors, 
I.awyers,  Teachers,  Students,  Merchants,  Salesmen, 
Karmers,  Housewives,  Stenoenphers,  Nurses,  etc.,  are 
invited  to  promptly  answer  this  announcement. 

When  you  write  kindly  mention  Everybody’s,  and  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  free  subscription  to  “  The 
LICNY  DIAL,”  a  bright  little  magazine  for  men  and 
women  who  appreciate  economy  in  life-insurance. 

LIFE-INSURANCE  CLUB 
OF  NEW  YORK 

(SecUauBI) 

RICHARD  WiaHTMAN.  President 
435  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  Theatre  in  Your  Home 

where  the  whole  world  of  entertainment  appears 
Famous  Bands  and  Orchestras  play  for  you.  Great  Vaudeville  Stars  sing  for  you,  sing  as  in 
real  life.  Close  your  eyes  and  the  illusion  is  complete.  So  pure  the  tone,  so  great  the  vol¬ 
ume.  The  Columbia  Graphophone  is  the  only  perfect  talking  machine  on  the  market  to-day. 
The  whole  show  for  the  whole  family 

Sanu  CUus  offers  you  the  |t^o.oo  models.  Send  us  the  coupon  below  tilled  out  and  you  get  our 
special  Christmas  offer  free  bv  return  mail.  Sold  on  easy  payments  if  desired.  Buy  now  tO  avoid 
disappointment,  and  pay  at  your  convenience  after  the  Holidays. 

Columbia  Phonograph  Company 

Only  makers  in  the  world  of  BOTH  Disc  and  Cylinder  Machines  and  Records.  Creators  of  the 
Talking  Machine  industry.  Owners  of  the  fundamental  patents.  Largest  Talking  Machine  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  world.  The  only  com)>any  which  giics  a  written  guarantee  with  its  machines. 

(Irani)  I’kizk  I’akis,  iqoo  Dm  bi.k  (»rand  I’kizf  St.  I.oi'is  1904 

Storks  in  .\i,i.  Principal  Citiks  Df.alkrs  KyRRywiiRRR 

COLU.MBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COM^  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  Special  Christmas  Ou  er,  ccitli  literature. 

.\aine _ _ _ St.  and  Xo _ Cifv - Slate - 

Evei^lKxt)^  wants  the 

COLUMBIA 

Graphophone 
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Jfunliing  ot  Sntome 

income  from  Capital  —  Capital  from  income 


CAPITAL  implies  money  saved, and  its “  yield  ”  is  the 
measure  of  its  value.  This  yield  may  be  either  in 
current  income  or  in  accumulations  of  principal 
and  interest  through  a  term  of  years. 

AMERICAN  REAL  ESTATE  SIX’S  meet  either 
demand  with  exceptional  liberality  of  yield 


demand  with  exceptional  liberality  of  yield  com¬ 
bined  with  many  other  advantages,  and  are  issued 
in  either  of  the  following  forms,  one  providing  current 
income  from  capital  already  accumulated,  the  other  re¬ 
versing  this  process  and  accumulating'capital  out  of  cur¬ 
rent  income : — 

0  IPer  Cent.  Conym  VontHt—for  income  investment — pur¬ 
chasable  at  par  in  multiples  of  5100;  interest  payable  semi¬ 
annually  by  coupons  attached ;  maturing  in  10  years  and 
meanwhile  subject  to  withdrawal  on  interest  dates  after 
two  years. 

6  Cent.  fleeumnUtibe  income  funding— 

chasable  on  instalments  during  10, 16  or ‘iO  years,  and  en¬ 
abling  the  person  without  capital  available  for  income 
investment  to  accumulate  a  definite  capital  in  a  given  time 
by  simply  investing  each  year  the  equivalent  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  interest  on  the  amount  desir^.  This  form  also 
carries  cash  values  after  two  years. 

JUnftration — $3,000  Ponb 

To  accumulate  a  capital  of  $5,000  from  income  costs : 
$128.25  per  year  for  20  years,  or  on  the  amount 


iSlmerican  Sltal  Cfttate  Co. 

7U Son  IHbg.,  290  Sroattnap,  .^efo  Sorfc 
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CAREFUL  HOUSEKEEPERS  in  all  part*  of  the  Country  are  loud  in  their  praites  of 


X-RAY  STOVE  POLISH 

We  have  thouiaixla  of  unsolicited  testimonials  like 
those  shown  herewith. 


X-RA\ 

Stove  Pol  ish 


EISH 

_  ish  to  be  just 

like  as  advertised.  I 

know  by  experience 
that  it  will  not  bum  off 
and  is  easy  to  apply.  — 
Mas,  Retta  |ohnsom, 
Brooklyn,  Wis. 

I  have  used  X  -  Ray  Stove  Polish 
for  a  year  and  find  it  superior  to 
all  other  polishes.  —  Mas.  Feahcis  E. 
1^  Peek,  Davenport,  la. 

I  have  found  X-Ray  Stove  Polish  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  of  anv  kind  that  I 
have  ever  used.— Haeeiet  b.  Eclhaedt, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  must  siy  that  I  have  found  X-Ray 
Stove  I’olish  the  best  of  polishes.  We 
always  use  it  and  find  it  far  superior  to 

Lany  other.  Our  grocer  says  that  he 
sells  more  of  the  X-(tay  Polish 
than  ol  any  other  brands.  — 
Maey  H.  McNade,  Brooklyn, 
^  N.  Y. 


I  know  from  several 
years'  experience  that 
X-Ray  Stove  Polish 
is  excelient  and 
won  t  rub  off. — 
^^^^^Miss  A.  Stsv- 
Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Unbeatable  Rat  Exterminator  Caches,  Ants,  and  Bed  Buns 

Why  feed  Rata.  Rough  on  Rats  kills  them.  Rats  are  smart  but  Rough  on  Rats  beats  them.  Rats  and  .MK'K 
InsUnrtively  avoid  the  familiar  forms  of  ready  prepared  for  use  doses;  Rough  on  Rats,  the  original  and  old  reliable, 
being  unmixesl  and  all  poison,  can  be  dlsguis^  In  many  ways,  thus  completely  outwitting  them.  One  15c.  box  will 
make  or  spread  flfty  or  more  little  cakes  that  will  kill  fifty  or  more  Rats  and  Mice.  Oii^nally  designed  for  Rats  and 
Mice,  experlenw  1^  demonstrated  It  the  most  effective  of  all  exterminators  of  Roaches,  Ants,  and  Bed  Bugs.  The 
only  thing  at  all  effective  against  the  large  Black  Cockroach  or  Beetle.  Always  does  the  work  and  does  it  right. 
FOoM  the  Rats,  .Mice,  and  Bugs,  but  never  disappoints  or  fools  the  buyer.  Bafely  used  30  years. 

E.  S.  WELLS.  Chemist  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRt'OGlSTS  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Test  of  a  Sincerely- 
Made  Coat 


Lay  the  Coat  flat  on  a  table,  as  shown  in  the 
picture. 

If  the  Collar  then  lies  straight  a.nA  true, 
at  turn-over  line,  and  at  outer  ed^e,  you  may  rely 
upon  the  Coat  being  free  from  Flat-Iron  faking. 

If  the  Collar  lies  wrinkled  and  wavy  toward 
outer  edge,  when  the  turn-over  line  is  straight, 
then  look  out  for  a  speedy  loss  of  shape. 

Because,  such  a  Coat  has  probably  been  cut. 
and  made  up,  in  a  faulty  manner. 

And  its  faulty  form,  and  faulty  workmanship, 
had  to  be  covered  temporarily  by  Flat-Iron 
faking,  in  order  to  sell  it. 

You  know  ‘-Dr.  Goose”  (the  Tailor’s  hot  press¬ 
ing  iron)  is  the  ready  "quack”  for  cases  like 
these — shrinking  out  temporarily  a  fttlness 
here,  or  stretching  out  a  tightness  there:  that 
should  have  been  permanently  removed  by  sin¬ 
cere  hand-heed le-work  instead. 

And  this  Flat-Iron  faking  wilts  out  as  soon  as 
the  garment  is  worn  in  damp  weather. 

—Then  the  Collar  binds  down  on  the  back 
of  your  neck — 

— Then  the  left  Lapel  bulges  up  away  from 
the  vest — 

— Then  the  Cloth  wrinkles  and  looks  humpy 
over  your  shoulder  blades,  and— 

— Then  the  Armholes  pinch  you  at  every 
movement. 

These  are  some  of  the  defects  which  are 
usually  masked  by  the  hot  flat-iron,  till  the  Con¬ 
sumer  has  bought,  paid  -  for,  and  worn,  the  tricky 
garment  a  week  or  so. 

No  other  makers  of 
Clothes  have,  so  far  as  we 
know,  volunteered  a  test  by  '  i 

which  Flat-Iron  faking  If  I  I  U  Kl  i 

could  be  detected,  by  the  | '  W  ri y  fv r 
consumer  before  he  had  / 

bought  and  paid  for  the 
garments. 


IfVvolunteer  such  a  /^/because  every  garment 
we  make  is  faithfully  worked'vaXo  shape' by  kand- 
needle-work,  instead  of  by  the  tricky  flat-iron. 

And  we  honestly  believe  that  80  per  cent,  of  all 
other  Clothes  are  shaped  by  the  hot  pressing  iron. 

It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  permanently 
shape  clothes,  as  we  do,  by  sincere  hand-needle¬ 
work,  than  to  fake  them  temporarily  into  shape 
by  the  Flat-Iron. 

That’s  why  wevant  credit, and  appreciation, 
from  you.  Mr.  Reader,  for  the  sincerity  of  our 
workmanship,  and  of  our  style-retention  method. 

VVe  could  not  hope  to  get  credit  for  great 
difference  in  construction  without  providing  you 
with  a  tangible  means  by  which  any  Consumer 
can,  for  himself,  test  that  difference. 

The  extra  cost  of  making  Clothes  by  our 
Sincerity  System  saves  you  much  in  the  pressing- 
up  of  your  Clothes,  from  time  to  time,  during  the 
life  of  them. 

..Because,  a  garment  fully  shaped  by  the  needle 
requires  pressing  only  at  very  intervals,  if 
at  all. 

A  garment  faked  into  shape  by  the  hot  Flat- 
Iron  must  be  re-shaped.hy  the  same  faky  system, 
(pressed)  every  time  it  is  -worn  in  damp 
weather,  or  it  will  look  shapeless  and  deformed. 

If  it  is  worth  anything  to  you  Mr.  Reader,  to 
wear  clothes  that  hold  their  shape,  and  look  as 

food  as  they  are,  till  worn  out.  then  be  careful  to 
nd  on  your  next  purchase  the  label  of  the  “  Sin¬ 
cerity  clothiers.” 

That  label  reads: — 


KUH,  NATHAN  &  FISCHER  CO. 
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Santa  Fe 


Two  out  of  every 
tnree  persons 
wno  go  to 


Calif 


ornia 


travel  m  a 

1  our  ist 
Pullman 


AUtheWay 


There's  a  money  saving— 

Tke  difference  l>etween  first  and 
second  class  railroad  and 
Pullman  fares 

There  s  comfort  too— 

Tke  Tourist  sleepers  are  **almost 
as  nice"  as  tke  best  standard 
sleepers,  and  used  ky  people 
wko  are  "iust  as  nice 


Our  fMUfiilct,  ‘‘To  Caliloraio  ia  a  Tooiirt 
SUcii^.''  dcacribot  tke  Soata  Fe  tooriet  eer- 
vioe  ia  JeteiL  Addreei  j^ew^erPOfeiliat, 

A.  T.  S.  F.  Ry.  Sjreteok  Railway  Ea- 
ckaagc.  Ckira^n 
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A  PERFECT  OUTING 

A  complete  rest,  ocean  travel,  an  invig^orating;  climate,  beautiful 
scenery  of  most  absorbing  interest  and  a  service  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  hotels  are  a  few  of  the  enjoyments  offered  by  our  twenty  days' 
trip  to  Pofto  Rico.  You  can  visit  all  the  points  of  interest  on  the 
island  without  being;  hurried. 

There  are  also  many  business  opportunities  in  Porto  Rico  that  are 
worth  investig^ating;. 

During;  the  twelve  days  spent  in  cruising;  about  Porto  Rko  the  ship 
may  be  used  as  a  hotel,  and  the  fare  of  $140  covers  all  expenses 
while  aboard  ship  for  the  entire  three  weeks'  trip. 

Write  for  our  books,  **  Opportunities  in  Porto  Rico"  and  "Impres¬ 
sions  of  Porto  Rico,"  containing;  full  particulars  about  rates,  sailing; 
dates,  etc. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

ADDRESS  No.  I  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

OR  RAYMOND  &  VHITCXJMB  OOl,  25  UNION  SQUARE,  NEV  YORK 


LAKEWOOD 

The  Fashionable  Winter  Resort  of  America 

REACHED  ONLY  BY 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 

Best  Hotels  v  Golf  y  Polo  r  Outdoor  Sports 

BOOKLET  ON  APPLICATION  TO  C.  M.  BURT.  GENERAL 
PASSENGER  AGENT.  143  LIBERTY  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Subscription  price  fifty  cents  a  year  ::  ::  A  specimen  copy  for  the  asking 

Address  THE  CUBA  REVIEW  AND  BULLETIN 

84  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 


The  CUBA  REVIEW  and  Bulletin 

“ALL  ABOUT  CUBA” 


Trustworthy  information  regarding  the  agricultural  and  business  possibilities 
supplied  by  men  who  know ;  the  numerous  places  of  profound  historic  interest, 
ancient  and  modem  ;  the  cities  and  towns;  the  charm  of  the  universal  outdoor  life 
in  her  matchless  climate,  are  all  vividly  portrayed  and  pictured  in  beautiful  half¬ 
tones  each  month  in 


A  flourishing  orange  grove  with 
subsidiary  planting  of  pineapples. 
Specimen  illustration  from  the 
pages  of^ 


THE  CUBA  REVIEW 


and  Bulletin 


A  CUBAN  COMBINATION 


An  authority  on  matters  pertaining 
The  native  Cuban  wild  orange  to  Cuba  '  Detail  of  the  growing  fruit 
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KNEIPP,  malV  coffee 

THE  ORIGINAL  COFFEE  SUBSTITUTE 

Not  an  insipid  imitation  of  coffee,  but  a  perfect  substitute, 
with  rich  coffee  flavor  and  aroma.  Made  of  choicest  barley, 
malted  and  caramelized  by  FATHER  KNEIPP’S  own  pro¬ 
cess.  It  has  all  the  nourishing,  nerve-feeding  qualities  of  the 
best  malt  tonic.  Children  thrive  on  it.  Fifty  years  in  use  in 
Europe.  Eighty  million  packages  sold  annually. 

Write  fbr  FREE  itanplc  package,  enough  for  ten  enp«. 

EIPP  lALT  FOOB  CO,  DepL  “D**  78  HidsM  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 


Colorado 

A  Winter  Resort  of  the 
New  and  Better  Kind 


A  few  weeks  out  there  will  “  build 
you  up”  and  “Inrace  you  up”  in 
,  a  way  that  no  tropical  or  semi- 
'  tropical  resort  could  possibly  do. 
^  P.  S.  Eusds  (160  “Q”  Building, 
Chicago)  will  gladly  mail,  without 
charge,  the  Burlington  Route’s  new 
folder  giving  all  the  details.  Why 
not  send  a  postal — to-day? 


THE  G0L09MITH 

First  Page  Book” 

THE  PAGE  YOU  WANT  IS 
RMHT  ON  TOP,  and  the  filled 
sheets  are  turned  to  the  back. 

Be  it  that  important  memo,  or  a 
clean  smooth  writing  surface,  it's 
alwav's  where  it  should  be  —  AT 
THE  FRONT. 

Every  "jotter  down”  of  notes, 
whether  merchant  or  salesman, 
shopiier,  student,  stenographer  or 
teiKirter.  will  find  this  handsome  loose-leaf  notebook  of 
inestimable  value. 

Closes  compactly— flexible  in  pocket 

Fresh  pages  may  be  inserted,  old  ones  removed.  Pocket 
menKK  siae  axj,  leather  bound,  50  cents ;  sx7,  seal  grain  cow* 
hide,  ^.00.  From  your  dealer  or  prepaid  from  us. 

TnOOLIKMITIi  CO.,  MM  Ugpiaettt  BUgn  PMtaMgHa.  Pk 


NEAR-BRUSSELS  ART-RUGS,  $3.25 


arwl  ta  rear  hamc  kjt  Eaprcaa  PrepaM 
I  Beautiful  and  attractive 


Slia  aad  Prices 

3x6ft..  I3.25 


Wovea  in  one  piece.  Both 
sides  can  be  used ;  more 


1/  ga  a  piuca  cTka  uscu  1  mure 

9  *  ^^5  durable  than  high-priced 

^  9  carpeu.  Sold  to  ynv 

qxisIl!  6.SS  Moony  refonded  If  onC 


*  _l  MtMoctory. 

Also  laiportars  ol  •  ofdefes  sad  Lace  Cartaias. 

New  Cataiogiie  showiag  goods  is  actual  colon  seat  free. 

OBIKHTAL  IBPOBTIHO  CO.,  Bnarae,  PkilndelpliU,  Vtu 


MOTION  PICTURE 

Machines  and  Films 
Steredpticons  and  Slides 

For  public  entertainments  in  theatres, 
halls,  show  tents,  etc. 

Catalogue  No.  2  free. 

KLEINE  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  SZ  SUte  SC,  Chicago.  IIL 


CHRISTMAS  SPOON 

Sterling  Silver  of  Special 
Christmas  Design 

"ut  Is  tworChIrds  of  tbs 
•anuAl 

Seat  by  mall  la  pcett; 
bose  oa  feenpt  of  ss  cents  is 
^  ooia  or  Not  more  tbaa 

twelTO  sold  oa  one  order. 


The  “Time  is  rioiiey” 


a CLOCK  BANK 

The  ONE  device  that  MAKES  you  save. 
You  cannot  wind  your  clock  or  set  the 
^Sa  alarm  until  you  deposit  a  coin  (any  size 
will  doX  aad  reaseaiber.  your  dock  mast 


will  doX  aah  reaseaiber.  your  dock  mast 
- — be  weaod  each  aMit. 

A  guarantee  14  hours  alarm  movement 
and  a  steel  savings  bank,  with  strong  lock  and  key;  com- 
binedin  a, beMtifully  chased  case  finished  in  antique  braaa. 
The  "Clock-Bank/’  besides  making  an  exquisite  ornament 
for  a  b^room  or  parlor,  teaches  thrift  and  economy 
throughout  the  houaehold. 

A  splendid  holiday  gift  Shonld  you  order  yours  right 
now,  you  can  save  enough  by  Christmas  to  purchase  one 
for  each  of  your  friends. 

From  your  dealer  or  sent  prepaid  by  us.  Price  ts-oo. 

m  mLMKini  on.,  sln«  usHm-M  reoiii^tia,  ra. 
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The  Spencer  Heater 
Burns  SMALL  Coal 


lOk  TIIK  BKST  Ml’SlCAL  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  ARRAXC.KD  TO  IM.AY  ON  THE 

"  Dolceola  ** 


We  will  pay  |il  00.00  in  cash  to  the  person 
sending;  to  us,  prior  to  Christmas,  Dec.  25th, 
190s,  the  best  musical  cnmposition  arranged 
to  play  on  the  DOLCEOLA. 

In  order  that  you  nuy  see  just  what  ar¬ 
rangement  is  necessary  for  the  DOLCEOLA, 
we  will  send  you,  free,  our  illustrated 
book,  “THE  DOLCEOLA.”  which 
fully  describes  the  instrument  and  key 
board,  and  also  give  you  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation  so  you  can  compete  intelligently 
for  this  $100.00  prize.  Every  contestant 
will  receive  a  handsome  souvenir,  even  if 
they  don’t  win  the  big  prize,  and  every  com¬ 
position  which  w’e  retain  we  will  pay  a 
liberal  price  for. 

Write  us  to-day,  for  it  costs  you  nothing,and 
at  least,  you  will  get  a  handsome  souvenir. 

-This  new  instrument  is  equal  in  tone 
volume  to  two  guHars  and  two  mandolins, 
while  it  is  played  with  keys  like  the  piano. 

The  great  simplicity  with  which  the 
novice  can  produce  sweet  music  is  the  DOL- 
CEOLA’S  greatest  charm.  For  children’s 
use  it  is  a  most  charming  and  economical 
'  stepping-stone  to  the  piano,  and  will  tend  to 
develop  in  the  child  God’s  most  exquisite 
gift— music. 

Write  for  our  bix)k,  whether  or  not  you 
desire  to  compete  for  the  prize.’as  we  know 
you  will  want  the  “  DOLCEOLA  ”  after 
learning  exactly  what  it  is  and  the  fine  music 
that  can  be  obtained  from  it. 

THE  TOLEDO  SYMPHONY  CO. 

734  Jefferson  St..  TOLEDO,  0. 


Cash  Ptixe 


Two  Scraatoo  Residences  Heated  by  Spescen 


Heat  Your  Home 


For  J-3  Less 


The  Spencer  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heater  la 
a  product  of  the  world's  createst  anthracite  ro- 
Eton,  Invented  about  IS  years  aaro  to  use  pea, 
buckwheat  and  rice  coal,  which  cost  2S  to  SO  per 
cent,  lets  than  furnace  coal.  Its  phenomenal 
saccess  is  due  to  four  unique  features:  1 ,  Return 
Tubular  Boiler,  ensurina;  quick  steamlna;:  2, 
Maflazine  Feed,  requiring  coal  but  once  In  12 
hours;  3,  Automatic  Reflulation,  enaurinK  uni¬ 
form  temperature  without  attention;  and  4, 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


« The  Whole  Thing  In  a  Nutshell  ” 


200  Bggs 
at  YeaLr  { 

Per  Hen 

^  HOW  TO  GET  THEM  i 

The  flrtta  edition  of  the  book,  “  SOU  Kgg*  •  Year  Per  Hen,”  It 
now  ready.  Revised,  enlamed,  and  In  part  rewritten.  M 
paces.  Contains  among  other  thluits  the  method  of  feeding 
DT  which  Mr.  8.  D.  Fox,  of  Wolfboiv,  N.  H.,  won  the  prise 
of  $100  in  gold  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  a  well- 
known  condition  powder  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the 
winter  months.  Simple  as  a,  b,  c— and  yet  we  guarantee  It 
to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  Induce  them  to  lay  more 
eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the  sun .  The  book  also  , 
contains  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic  used  by  Mr.  Fox, 
which  brought  him  In  one  winter  day  (8  eggs  from  iS  hens ; 
and  for  five  days  In  snooession  from  the  same  flock  64  eggs  a 
day.  Mr.  E.  F.  Chamberlin,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  says ;  “By 
following  the  methods  outlined  In  your  book  I  obtained  1,496 
eggs  from  91  R.  I.  Reds  In  the  month  of  January,  1901.” 
From  14  pullets  picked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer's  flock, 
the  author  g<it  2,999  eggs  In  one  year— an  average  of  over  214 
e|gn  apiece.  It  has  been  my  ambition  In  writing  “  200  Eggs 
a  Tear  Per  Hen”  to  make  It  the  standard  book  on  egg  pro- 
duetlon  and  pmllts  In  poultry.  Tells  all  there  Is  to  know, 
and  tells  It  In  a  plain,  c«>niiiion-sense  way. 

Price  so  cents,  or  with  a  yesir's  stibacrlp* 
tion,  60c.;  or  given  as  a  premium  (or  four 
vcarly  subscriptions  to  the  American 
Poultry  Advocate  at  age.  each. 

Our  Paper  Is  handsomely  Illustrated,  44  to  00  pages,  25 
cents  per  year.  Four  months  trial,  10  cents.  Sample  Free. 
CATAIiOOuE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AriERlCAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
49  Hogan  Block  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Are  you  sure  that  your  holiday  i 
decorations,  tinsel,  etc.,  wi// catch  , 
fire  ?  Are  you  immune  from  over-  j 
heated Jiues^  which  are  more  frequent  ; 
during  the  holidays  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year  ? 

If  so,  you  do  not  need  the 

KEYSTONE 

Chemical  Fire  Extinguisher 

Twenty-five  years’  experience  and 
the  best  materials  combine  to  make 
this  the  perfect  extinguisher. 
Fewest  parts — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order. 

tOur  free  booklet, Seconds 
Saved  in  Fighting  Fire,”  may 
save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 

James  Boyd  &  Brother 

Mfn.  of  Fire  Protection  Equipment 
ss  N.  sth  St.,  Philadelphia 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Ahf^rtUd  Faur  OaUl  Uedais 

The  PERRY 


One  Cent  Each 

fof  ss  or  more,  lao  (or  $1.00. 

S<*iif1  cents  for  50  Art  Subjects, 
m  so  MadoHoas.  etc.,  or  $0  Life 
of  Christ,  etc.,  or  $0  for  Chikireti. 
or  ss  reuts  for  atiy  ^  Or  $1.00 
for  Christmas  Set  01  lao  choice 
l>ictures  or  four  asc.  seth  and  to 
pictures. 

Catal49f  ue  of  1000  tiny  fiictures 
for  ac.  htamp  im  DcceiulKrr. 

The 

PERRY  PICTURES  CO 
466  MAI.IIEY.  MABK 


H  We  Are  Selling 


WITH 
BAHERY 
13  UP 


To/  Elcotrlc  Kollwoyo,  M  io 

abA  Frelcot  Trotna,  to 


Kleetrlo  Booka,  lOe  to 


Roitorj  Motor*  mm4  Pam,  $1  to 

Boor  Bella  roiooletet  T&e  to 
Telepkooea  eooi^lete.  mm4 

*1  elecrofhk  RNitita  eooipletey  #!•?&  to 
Medleol  Botterlea 
AIR  Kleetrle  Bolt  mod  iroo^ooor/ 
B/oooioa  mm4  Motor*.  Rl  to 


•uRO 

IRvR# 

1.R« 

k.R6 

S.R6 

R.RO 

iBBBaBH 


(MMMlMn  t^oa  ood  Boaolioe  Eaclue*,  RR  Io  14#BaBB 

~  undersell  alL  Cat.  Free.  Waut  Agents. 

^  OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  CLEVELAND.  0. 

“MONEY  in  POULTRY”  A 

Our  new  IM-page  book  tells  bow  to 
'  It;  aUo  how  to  feed,  breed,  grow 
market  poultry  for  best  reanlts.  plant 
I  for  honses  and  nseful  information.  II- 
Instratea  and  describei  the  largest  pure- 
bred  poultry  farm  in  the  world.  Tells  abont 
I  onr  30  leading  varieties:  quotes  low  prices 
on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators  and  broodera. 

I  Send  4c  in  stamps  to 

I  FRANKFOY.BoN«B.DaaNlolnaa,la.^90!B^ 

1  make  poultry  profits 


There  is  big  money  in  poultr/  if  /on  start  tight 
Our  new  lai  p^^e  Imk 

*•  Poultry  For  Profit" 

tells  bow  we  built  from  s  small  start  the  largest 
pure  bred  poultr/  business  in  the  world.  You  can 
succeed  ll\oii  fmlow  our  plain  directions  lor  mating, 
breeding,  iWling  and  care  of  fowls.  Cuts  sad 
descriptions  of  all  breeds,  plans  for  poultry  houses,  lowest 
ces  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  brokers  and  all  supplies. 
Ve*U  surtyou  right.  Book  f*cc  for  lo  cents  postage. 

Tbt  J.  w.  mlxat  CO.,  in  m,  freb^,  iu. 


FMT  MAIIMSBM  when  you  buy  them  ask  for  the  Abr' 
KM  ■  famous  njamuik  Rnefc  Sgmbs  which  Lm 

may  now  be  found  in  every  poultry  atarket  in  the  i  iiHed  States  and  j5 
rtmMda  Sqnabs  are  raiseo  in  four  weeks,  sell  fmr  high  prices.  The 
middlemen  pay  RS.M  to  RR  daa.,  and  those  who  sell  to  tne  consumer 

get  from  Ri  to  as  hi^b  as  4m.  (this  in  Florlds  in  the  winter 
yW  seasoHj.  Why  not  raise  themt  These  prices  are  not  enaggemted 
in  our  printed  matter  we  tell  all  aU>ut  the  market,  and  fumTsh  mm 
abundant  proof.  We  have  seen  the  squab  industry  grow  by 
ouradeertmag  feom  nothing  to  its  present  cnonuous  volume, 
and  it  has  not  grown  like  this  witbont  good  reasons. 

PljTMMtk  tKk  SrmR  Cb.  •  •  M  Btvwd  Stmt.  RUIrw.  Mali 


MMBB  send  for  our  Rree  Boek.  **How  to  Make  Money  wltk  . 

Squabs.**  If  ymt  h«tye  sent  for  it  la  the  past,  write  and  ' 
ask  us  for  new  urtuted  mnSUr  telling  a  great  deal  of  squab  news 
wkkk  kas  dercloped  during  tke  last  fow  years.  Read  tM  esperi-  I 


ences  of  our  tkousands  of  successlkl  customers,  in  nearly  every  town 
iu  dm  United  States.  They  tell  couvindag  stories  of  one-pound  sqosb< 
rugged  stock  of  remarkable  feenndity.  Our  stock  this  year  b  bette- 
thu  we  ever  sold,  and  b  tbc  standard  far  comparison.  Our  mcthod^ 
arewidel)  copied ;  we  were  the  ftrst.  Breed  squabs  to  make  money 
rU  d  werk  for  womeu.  who  are  among  our  most  succesefol  ceriot' 
^^7  era.  No  mixiag  food,  no  night  labor,  no  young  to  attend.  -  ^ 
(Patent  bbds  do  tkb.)  Start  wia  twelve  or  twenty-fonr  pairs  mfy . 
and  lanm  tke  business.  We  sell  not  only  die  birds,  bW  every- 
thing  to  equip  a  plant.  ConespolMleiice  invited. 

Wy»Mh  RMh  Sqaak  C,.  •  •  JM  N,war4  StoMi,  M,lrt9C.  Nmp- 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


OIVIXO  ST.  NICHOLAS  A  LIFT  WITH  AN  OLHSMOlULK 


Tf  S  foreshadowed  last  month  our  announcement  of 
_  1906  Models  is  sensational.  It  marks  the  com- 

^  ing  of  the  two-stroke  cycle  car  into  popular  favor, 
and  the  appearance  on  the  market  of  a  four-cylinder  car 
having  the  style,  quality,  power  and  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  equal  to  the  best  imported  cars,  and  sold  at  a  price 
which  places  strictly  high  grade  cars  within  reach  of  the 
average  pocketbook. 

OLDSMOBILE  Model  S,  a  rangy  four-cylinder  Touring 
Gtr  at  $2,250. 

OLDSMOBILE  Model  L.  a  two-stroke  cycle  Ca.t  at  $1,200. 

OLDSMOBILE  Model  B.  our  famous  Standard  Runabout 
with  numerous  new  features  at  $650. 

OLDSMOBILE  Commercial  Vehicles,  a  complete  line. 

Every  one  of  our  models  has  successfully  stood  the  most 
exacting  road  tests.  They  are  the  ripe  product  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  automobile  factory  in  the  world. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

Lanslag,  Mick.,  U.  S.  A. 


Points  Distinctive  of  OLDSMOBILE,  Model  S, 
in  a  Comprehensive  Form  for  Busy  Readers 


The  Ignition  consists  of  four  it,nit  coils  operated 
by  dry  cells,  storage  battery  or  magneto.  The  commutator 
is  very  accurate  in  its  action  and  is  instantly  accessible — 
accessibility  of  parts  being  a  /eature  of  this  car.  The 
spark  plugs  are  easily  examined  and  connections  quickly 
and  positively  made. 

The  Wheels  are  32  inch,  quipped 
with  3*2-inch  pneumatic  tires.  Kour-inch 
tires  ior  unusual  or  extraordinary  service 
can  be  had  on  special  order.  1 

The  Bra^kes.  Each  rear  wheel  is  J 

fitted  with  an  emergency  toggle  joint  brake, 
which  is  absolutely  positive  in  action,  the 
large  friction  surface  insuring  a  brake  that 
brakes. 

The  Steerirtg  Gear  is  of  the  “  worm 
and  nut  ”  type,  controlled  by  16-inch  wheel 
placed  in  very  comfortable  position.  Spark 
and  throttle  control  levers  are  located  just  below  the  wheel 
on  right-hand  side  of  the  post.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
throttle  an  accelerator  p^al  is  provided,  whereby  speed 
may  be  momently  increased. 

The  Ctt.rburetor  is  of  the  most  efficient  and  best 
type.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  this  most 
important  part  of  an  automobile  power 
equipment.  Our  carburetor  has  several 

distinctive  features;  for  instance,  the  gas-  - 

oline  nozzle  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  'Sfi . 

mixing  chamber  by  itself  runs  up  through 

the  center  of  the  float  chamber.  .\n  ,| 

auxiliary  air  inlet  is  also  provided,  which  I  'I 

insures  the  maintenance  of  a  perfect 

mixture.  The  result  is  a  large  decrea.se  WUlIf 

in  fuel  consumption  and  increased 

The  Water  Circulation  is  by  geai  '1.  Bs 
pump  driven  from  crank  shaft.  Water 

is  forced  around  water-jacket  and  out  oou  mctioi<  of  cummtoii 
into  the  radiator  mounted  in  front 
of  car.  Sufficient  cooling  surface  has  been  provided,  so 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  always  kept  well 
below  the  boiling  point. 

We  wn.nt  to  tell  yovj  still  more  a^boxjt  this 
csLr.  If  yovi  are  irxterested,  c\jt  the  CaLtn.Iog 
Coupon  below  aLnd  mn.iI  to  us.  We  wnrxt  to 
tell  you  why  this  is  a  snfe,  delightfvjl  cnr  for 
the  womnrv  driver;  why  it  appenis  to  the  mnn 
who  discrimirxntes. 


Without  going  into  minute  details  of  construction  of 
Model  S  (which  we  will  gladly  send  you  upon  applica¬ 
tion),  we  will  mention  some  of  its  features  which  stand  out 
prominently,  giving  this  machine  its  marked  individua/ity. 

The  Motor  is  of  the  four-cylinder,  vertical,  water- 
ccKiled  type,  developing  24  to  26  H.  P.  The  cylinders 
are  cast  in  pairs  and  are  water-jacketed  in  such  a  manner 
that  not  only  the  cylinders  themselves  are  cooled,  but  the 
valves  as  well.  All  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  motor,  as 
II  "***  “  every  part  of  the  ma- 

ana- 


chine,  is  carefully 

,1  ^  lyzed  and  tested,  and 

each  cylinder  is  thor- 
oughly  inspected.  In 

■  B  J.  common  with  the 

^  most  up-to-date 

4*  - — -•  cars  the  mo- 

■  tiflfll  I  near- 

"yr  14  ly  always  be 

.  started  from 

doing 

V '  ^Vxvi  t  h  the 
necessity 
■  1 1  cranking. 

This  is  a  very 
attractive 

THC  OLMMOMCE  POUN^CVLIHOCK  MOTOR  featUfC. 

The  Crank  Shaft  is  of  special  carbon  steel  and  runs 
in  long  bearings.  An  oil  crank  pump  in  crank  case 
chamber  fones  oil  to  all  main  bearings. 

The  Transmission  is  of  the  sliding  gear 
type,  having  three  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse. 

The  Clutch  is  of  the  “dish  pan,” 
or  cone,  type  fitted  with  leather  surface, 
and  a  simple  spring  device  which  allows 
1 1  iRCvmL  ^  load  to  increase  gradually,  thus  do- 
I  -  ing  away  with  any  jerking  in  starting. 

The  Corvtrol  is  by  single  lever 
ac  '  within  easy  reach  of  right  hand.  The 
whole  transmission  is  enclosed  in  an 
oil-tight  case  and  runs  in  oil  bath. 

The  Springs  are  of  the  flexible,  half 
elliptic  type,  giving  exceedingly  easy  rid- 
ing  qualities. 

The  Axles  are  fitted  with  Timken 
Roller  Bearings  throughout,  and  are  made  sufficiently 
heavy  to  withstand  hard  usage.  The  rear  axle  is  fitted' 
with  bevel  gear  drive,  etiminating  chain  troub.'e. 


CROM  tCCTlOR  tHOWiMC  TOOOLi 
JOIRT  ARO  RORITIVC  ACTtOR 
or  MUt  RRAKC 


•MORIRQ  CROiS  KCriO'l 


CROM  WCTiOR  or  CLUTCH 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

LANSING,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


CUT  COurOR  HCRE 


OLDS  Motor  works 

Lansing,  Mich. 


Olds  Motor  Works 

Lansing,  Mich. 


Olds  Motor  works 

Lansing*  Mich. 


Kindly  u  nd  me  in/i^rmation  regariiing 
cars  checked  I  am  interested. 


S  Enciosed  Jind  to  cents^  /t>r  7vkick  send  5 
g  your  large  Art  Calendar  i/ree  /rom  ad-  § 

A  A 

©  vertising  and  suitable  for  /ramin^^^  for  Z 
5  /go6.  Design  by  George  Gibbs,  \  5 


Enclosed  Jind  2S  cents^  for  which  have 
Motor  Talk,  a  magazine  dei'oted  to  auto- 
mobiling^sent  to  me  for  f  year,  A 


Delivery  Cars  .. . 
Passenger  Traf¬ 
fic  Cars  . . . 


Name. 


Addre»s 


Address 


Address 
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Of  all  ^ 
the  Wheels 
that  Turn  on  the 

best  appointed  fashionable 
I  JKSBSb^t  <^rives  in  the  world  you  will  find 
none  bearing  smarter-looking  turn- 
^  outs  than  those  which  are  equipped  with 

Kelly <  Springfield  Tires 

These  dres  have  won  their  way  on  sheer  merit 
JjW  — the  best  rubber  composition  that  can  be  made  in  i 

connection  with  the  most  perfect  scientific  work-  k 
r  ^  mamhip.  They  are  used  exclusively  by  the  carriage  ^k 
builders  who  have  made  themselves  famous  through- 
^  out  the  country.  Ask  for  the  booklet,  “  Rubber 
Tired,”  which  has  facts  for  every  carriage  owner. 


Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company 
59  Pine  Street.  New  York 
Akren,  OKio 


On  Approved.  F reight  Paid  Section  SLOO  S1.75  OoM 


Sectional  Bookcase 

Pronounced  the  Best  by  Its  Thousands  of  Vsers 

The  Landutrom  cMee  ere  mede  under  cmr  own  petento.  In  our  own 
fectory,  end  the  entire  production  Ueold  direct  to  the  home  end  oftce. 
Thet  le  the  reneon  we  cen  offer  them  et  rach  reeeoneble  prices.  In  par- 
chesing  e  Landetrom  Sectionel  Bookceee  yoa  ere  not  helping  to  test  e 
doabtfal  eiperlment,  bat  ere  getting  en  eiticle  which  time  end  experi¬ 
ence  here  proren  e  wonderfaTfraccem.  Oar  sectionel  brrkreeon  ere  the 

Srt  of  jreere  of  andirided  ettention  to  thie  one  line  of  okenafectare. 
book  ■ectlon  he*  e  eee-hlndlnie.  diaeppeering  gleM  deer  ie 
finlahed  In  MM  tteMen  Oi£>T’opa  end  bMea,  $L00  eech. 

AJf  goodM  MoU  dlrwcf  from  factoty  omfy 

Wrttoim  Thm  C.  J.  LVNDSTRON  MPG.  CO.*  Little  r»llo.  IL V. 
fllottniM  eetekgea  ■#.  |00  L  Mfre.  of  Sectional  Bookcaece  and  Filing  Cabinets. 

Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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1906  Ford  6  Cylinder  Touring  Car 

Price  $2«500 

6  cylinders--40  h.  p.  4  to  50  miles  per 
hour  on  high  gear.  Perfected  magneto 
ignition-mechanical  oiler,  114  inch  wheel 
base,  luxurious  body  for  5  passengers, 
weight  2000  pounds. 

1906  Ford  Runabout,  as  advanced  as  our 
touring  car  in  design  and  even  more  surprising 
in  price— will  be  fully  illustrated  and  described 
in  our  next  advertisement. 

Both  these  Cars  on  exhibition  at 
the  New  York  Automobile  Show. 

Ford  Motor  Compa-ny 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Memben  Americas  Motor  Car  '  Caaadian  Trade  supplied  bp  the  Pord 

Manufecturers  Asaodatioo,  Chioaco  Motor  Co.  of  Casada,  Ltd.,  Welkerrille,  Ost 


The  advertitements  is  Everybody's  Magaiine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Type  Q*  4*cyliiider  Light  Touring  Car 

Air-cooled.  Shaft  drive.  Sliding  gear  transmission.  Three  speeds  and  reverse.  New  and  perfect  disc  clutch  Force- 
feed  oiler  on  the  dash.  Side  doors.  8o-inch  wheel  base.  4  5  passengers.  35  miles  an  hour,  la  **  Franklin  horse-power.'* 

1400  pounds  $l800f  f.o.b.  Syracuse.  Full  bead-  and  tail-light  equipment. 

Franklin  Air-cooling 

and 

Franklin  Horse-power 

Why  does  12  “Franklin  horse-power”  do  all  that  20  horse-power 
will  do  in  any  other  car? 

Because  Franklin  air-cooling  means  also  Franklin  engineering, 
lightness,  strength  and  springs. 

No  plumbing  weight  nor  complications.  Little  engine-metal,  but  great 
strength  and  refinement  in  it;  great  power  out'of  it;  and  the  power  preserved 
and  put  to  work. 

Few  parts,  small  friction;  extreme  toughness;  a  light  load  to  carry;  no 
interference;  and  big  ability  to  carry  it. 

You  want  the  power  that  does  the  work. 

Four  models  for  1906.  C.  4-cylinder  Runabout,  12  “Franklin  horse-power,’’  1100  lbs,,  $1400  f.o.b. 
Sjracuse.  G,  described  above.  D.  4-cylinder  Touring  Car,  20  “Franklin  horse-power,’’  1800  lbs.,  $2800, 
Co.b.  Syracuse.  H,  6-cylinder  Towing  Car,  30  “Franklin  horse-power,’’  2400  lbs.,  ^4000,  f.o.b.  Syracuse. 

Send  for  books. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  M.A.L.A.M. 


The^  Motor  Car  of  fh^uturel 


Please  mentiun  Everybody's  Magasine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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This  ia  k  rkther  Kood  pietarB  oTth*  Gnat  Arrow  >’1«tMla  ToanMa,  40-4B 
H.  P.,  with  aemi-encloaed  top,  made  by  the  George  N.  Pierce  Coaipany. 

Price,  |A,000.  8emi-eockMed  top,  extra,  $3SU.  t  ape  top,  extra,  $180. 

FIV'E  thousand  dollars  invested  in  an  Arrow  car  brings  a  better  return  for  the  money  than  twice 
that  amount  invested  in  a  foreign  car.  The  prestige  of  foreign  cars,  aside  of  course  from  admitted 
good  car  construction,  is  due  to  a  certain  sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  owning  an  imported 
and  expensive  car.  Every  American  gentleman  who  considers  his  investment  in  a  tcnring  car  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  return  for  the  money  will,  on  investigation,  be  convinced  that  the  Arrow  will  give  him 
more  for  its  cost  than  any  foreign  car  made.  The  Arrow  is  the  highest-priced  American  car  made.  But 
as  the  American  motorist  learns  to  discriminate,  he  will  consider  the  additional  price  a  good  investment 
when  it  saves  both  expense  and  worry.  The  chief  expense  of  a  motor  car  is  the  cost  of  running  it.  The 
record  of  the  Great  Arrow,  in  the  Glidden  Trophy  I'onr,  of  one  thousand  miles  without  a  single  adjust¬ 
ment,  is  not  a  phenomenal  performance  for  the  Arrow.  It  is  something  which  any  American  gentleman, 
not  an  expert  chauffeur,  can  duplicate  with  a  Great  Arrow  car. 

The  Arrow,  built  by  Americans,  for  American  roads.  American  conditions  and  the  American  temperament, 
offers  more  to  the  non-professional  American  gentleman  who  looks  to  his  car  for  enjoyment  and  pleasure 
instead  of  glory  and  expense  than  any  other  car  made,  foreign  or  domestic,  high-priced  or  low-priced. 

THE  GEORGE  N.  PIERCE  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  ember  Asaoclattoa  Licensed  AntomobUe  Manntactnrers 

PIERCE  A,GENTS 


Kcw  York  Harrold  Motor  Car  Co.  Balttmore 
lioaton  J.  W.  Maxaire  Co.  St.  Lonls 

nttsborgb  Ranker  Bros.  Co.  Hartford 

CUcaco  H.  Panlman  a  Co.  Kaiwas  City 

SaaPranctaco  Mobile  Carrlaae  Co.  LosAngelea 

ntladelpbla  Fom-Hiiffces  Co.  Provldsoce 

St.  Paul  C.  P.  Joy  Xnto  Co.  Boehttr 

Scmatoa 


Sonthem  AMoOa. 
Western  AatoC». 
Miner  Garace  Co. 
E.  P.  Morlart^  A  Co. 
Baab  A  Bam 
The  Shepard  Co. 
IT.  8.  ABto  Co. 
Standard  Motor  Car  Co. 


8frtiwfleld,Maaa.  E.]t.ClarkAiitoCo. 
Syracate  Amna-Pteree  Aato  Co. 
]my  Trov  Anto  Exchanae 

.  .  MUler^aady  M  .  cT^ 
Ottawa  and  Montreal  wllaop  A  Co. 
Toroato  Aatoaaohilt  A  Sopply  Co. 
Denyar  Branch  IMe  O.  K.  Plereo  Co. 


Tlie  advertisements  in  F.veryliody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  s. 
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Things  to  Consider  in  Buying 
an  Automobile 


An  automobile  is  either  a  thing  of  joy, 

^  pleasure  and  safety,  or  it  is  a  thing  of 
annoyance,  expense  and  danger. 

A  cheap  piece  of  steel,  a  makeshift  fitting 
or  a  clumsy  bit  of  workmanship  sooner  or 
later  leads  to  a  breakdown,  and  a  breakdown 
always  means  delay  and  expense  ;  often  it 
means  injuries  or  death. 

The  purchase  of  an  automobile  thus  be¬ 
comes  as  serious  a  proposition  as  the  average* 
man  is  called  upon  to  meet. 

It  is  not  the  claims  of  manufacturers,  it  is 
not  clever  advertising,  it  is  not  dare-devil 
racing  contests,  that  in  the  long  run  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  good  and  what  is  otherwise  in 
automobiles. 

It  is  the  test  of  time — the  test  of  the  Great 
Public  itself — the  test  of  Experience — that 
gives  the  final  verdict ;  and  in  everything 
this  is  the  test  that  counts. 

There  is  just  one  name  that  comes  to  the 
public  mind  instantly  when  fine  automobiles 
are  discussed,  and  that  name  is  “  Mercedes.” 

“Mercedes”  stands  for  steel  of  exceeding 
fineness. 

It  stands  for  the  slow,  precise,  pains¬ 
taking,  mechanical  exactness  of  the  skilled 
German  artisan — a  skill  recognized  the 
whole  world  round. 

It  stands  for  sterling  honesty,  for  scientific 
precision,  for  a  gathering  together  of  perfect 
parts,  shaped  to  do  their  work  harmoniously, 
safely  and  surely. 

It  stands  for  the  best  thought  in  mechanics 
— the  real  triumph  in  the  new  art  that  had 
its  birth  when  the  Daimler  idea  took  shape 
in  the  first  motor  cycle. 

This  is  general  talk,  but  general  talk  is 
enough  when  the  subject  is  the  Mercedes 
Automobile. 

It  is  the  finished  thing  as  a  whole — the 
tout  ensemble — that  has  made  the  fame  of 
this  machine. 

You  do  not  ask  what  brand  of  paint 
Raphael  used,  nor  do  you  inquire  as  to  the 
source  of  his  canvases. 

You  consider  his  work  as  he  completed  it. 
And  so  the  owner  of  a  Mercedes  does  not 
tax  himself  about  the  motor,  or  transmission, 
or  clutch,  or  cylinders,  or  steering  gear. 

He  knows  they  are  as  they  should  be — 
and  it  is  this  sense  of  certainty  and  safety 
that  imparts  to  the  owner  the  complete  joy 


.that  is  the  very  heart  and  life  of  auto- 
mobiling. 

I'he  owner  of  a  Mercedes  knows  that 
when  he  wants  to  go  anywhere  his  machine 
will  be  in  shape  to  take  him  there. 

He  knows  his  motor  will  start  the  exact 
moment  he  himself  wants  to  start. 

He  knows  the  carburettor  will  not  be  out 
of  adjustment,  and  that  the  valves  will  not 
be  broken. 

He  knows,  when  he  enters  his  car,  that 
beneath  his  feet  are  wheels  and  shafts  and 
bearings  that  he  can  depend  upon — so  de¬ 
pendable  that  with  them  his  safety  and  life 
are  not  in  jeopardy. 

No  Mercedes  car  ever  leaves  the  factory 
in  Germany  until  it  is  ready  to  start  on  a 
many-thousand-mile  journey  without  doing 
more  than  supply  it  with  gasoline,  oil  and 
water. 

Simply  turn  the  crank,  and  the  Mercedes 
is  ready  to  respond  to  every  move  of  the 
driver. 

Men  who  know  express  the  belief  that  the 
1906  Mercedes  models  have  reached  that 
stage  in  automobile  evolution  where  a 
“  standard  ”  is  fixed. 

The  product  of  the  future  will  differ  little 
from  the  1906  models,  so  that  a  man  who 
buys  now  need  not  buy  again  in  years  to 
“  keep  in  style.” 

The  perplexity  of  choosing  a  fine  holiday 
gift  at  once  disappears  by  making  that  gift 
a  Mercedes. 

Smith  &  Mabley,  Inc.,  exclusive  agents  of 
the  Mercedes  Import  Co.,  sole  representatives 
of  C.  L.  Charley,  Paris,  control  the  entire 
Mercedes  importations  for  1906. 

In  their  Automobile  Salon,  Broadway 
between  56th  and  57th  Streets,  New  York, 
models  of  this  Master  Machine  can  be  seen, 
or  further  particulars  will  be  furnished  by 
mail. 

The  1 906  importations  are  limited  in  num¬ 
ber,  so  the  placing  of  early  orders  is  advised. 

To  order  a  Mercedes  and  not  be  able  to 
get  it — can  disappointment  go  beyond  that? 

WARNING — Vigorous  prosecution  will  be 
begun  against  any  person  who  buys  a  Mercedes 
car  from  a  foreign  agent  and  imptorts  it  into  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  thereby  infringing  the 
valuable  basic  Daimler  and  Selden  patents,  of 
which  Smith  &  Mabley,  Inc.,  are  sole  licensees  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  Mercedes 
Automobiles  made  in  Germany. 


Please  mention  Everybody’i  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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‘^he  J^aiional  Magazine  of  Motoring 


Don’t  Forget— Write  To-dty— Address 


1789  Broadway  MoToR  New  York  City 


A  special  Offer— Limited 

C.The  price  of  MoToR  is  $3  00  a  year.  To 
every  one  sending  us  a  year’s  subscription 
at  once  we  will  mail  free  the  **  Motor- 
Colf  Heindbook”— a  most  useful  com¬ 
pendium-telling  all  about  tverjr  kind  of  car. 


MoToR  is  planned  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  motoring  activity — it  is  for  the  novice 
^as  well  as  the  enthusiast — for  the  chauffeur  as  well  as  the  owner. 


MoToR  is  a  monthly  magazine  about  motoring,  about  motoiists,  and  about  motor  - 
cars.  It  tells  of  motor  trips  through  different  parts  of  the  world— and  more 
particularly  through  America;  of  interesting  people  who  motor  (“Society  Folk 
Who  Motor”  is  a  regular  feature);  of  races  and  records;  of  motorist’s  apparel, 
expedients  and  comforts. 

Motor  also  keeps  track  of  the  development  of  the  motor-car  and  presents  for  its  readers 
the  sane  and  essential  advances  in  car  building. 

MoToR  is  the  handsomest  publication  in  its  field — 10x14  inches — printed  on  superb, 
highly  finished  paper.  Its  illustrations  are  made  from  the  best  drawings  and 
photographs  obtainable  and  are  unequalled  in  any  other  publication. 

WE  wish  you  to  know  MoToR.  If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  we  will 
forward,  free,  a  specimen  copy. 


“THE  National  Magazine  of  Motoring”  is  not  an  idle  title. 


IN  every  field  ot  expression  some  one  publication  excels,  and  MoToR  has  become 
the  national  journal  for  American  motorists.  Its  every  page  expresses  the 
striding  progress  of  transportation — the  successful  adaptation  of  the  motor-ca; 
to  the  needs  of  civilized  life. 
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To  Prevent  Accidents  and 
“Breakdowns.” 


CHAIN  is  only  'as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link." 

The  Car  that  "breaks  down"  on  the  road 
usually  does  so  because  of  some  weak  spot  in  its 
material  or  construction  which  has  been  untested 
and  unnoticed  by  the  manufacturer. 

Even  the  best  steel  may  have  a  flaw  concealed 
in  the  heart  of  it  where  the  eye  of  an  expert  could 
not  detect  it. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  Maker  may  thus 
be  defeated,  if  he  trusts  to  the  eye  only  in  select¬ 
ing  materials. 

The  Car  may  be  disabled,  without  warning, 
because  of  that  hidden  flaw,  no  matter  bow  per¬ 
fect  the  rest  of  its  construction. 

We  don't  trust  Human  Life  to  the  word  of  a 
Steel  Manufacturer,  no  matter  bow  honest  he  be. 

That's  why  we  installed  a  powerful  machine 
that  absolutely  tests  the  strength  and  soundness 
of  each  piece  of  -metal  as  accurately  as  a  scale 
tests  weights. 

All  metal  used  in  the  Axles.  Frames,  Crank¬ 
shafts  and  Connecting-rods  of  Model  K  Wintons 
has  been  tested  before  acceptance,  on  this  Mighty 
Machine,  for  strength  and  soundness. 

No  shipment  of  metal  has  been  passed  into 
stock  which  did  not  withstand  twice  the  strain 
expected  of  it  under  the  most  critical  conditions 
of  road  use. 

That  is  practical  Insurance  oKoiniX  accidents 
and  "breakdowns."  And  it  is  a  Winton  feature  of 
tremendous  importance  to  future  purchasers  of 
Motor  Cars. 


Think  it  over,  and  weigh  it  when  considering 
Safety,  Reliability,  and  Economy  on  Repairs. 

The  Wicton  Model  K  has: 

— A  4-cyiInder,  Vertical  Motor,  the  most 
accessible  ever  made. 

—Thirty  Horse-power  or  better. 

— Thirty-four  inch  tires,  on  12-spoke  wood 
artillery  wheels. 

—The  New  Precision  Oiler,  which  mechani¬ 
cally,  and  infallibly,  drives  the  oil  to  each  friction 
part,  even  though  frozen  to  the  consistency  of 
butter. 

— Winton  Twin-springs  that  adapt  themselves 
automatically  to  light  or  heavy  loads,  on  any  kind 
of  road.  t 

— New  Automatic  Compensating  Carburetor. 

— Infallible  Jump  Spark  Ignition.  Roller  Con¬ 
tact  Commutator  with  hardened  tool  steel  contacts. 

— This  Winton  I^ition  System  starts  the  “ 
Motor  running  from  Oliver's  seat,  without  “crank¬ 
ing." 

— All  Cylinders,  Pistons.  Piston-rings.  Crank¬ 
shafts.  VaWes,  Universal  couplings,  and  Transmis¬ 
sion  Shafts  are  ground  to  a  perfect  fitting,  anti¬ 
friction  surface  on  the  new  Winton  Model  K. 

Luxurious  Tonneau,  and  superb  Upholstering, 
with  new  wrinkles  for  comfort  and  convenience 
added. 

Price  $2,500,  and  only  one  type  built  this  sea¬ 
son — the  finest  we  know  how  to  build  through 
concentrated  effort  and  ample  facilities. 

On  comparison  you'll  find  it  a  $3,500  Car  for 
$2,500.  Write  for  our  new  Auto  Book. 


The  WlIMTr@M 


Motor  Carriage  Co. 


Dept.  R. 

Cleveland,  O. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  -  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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All  the  modem  features  refined  to  Rambler  simplicity. 
Motor — Four  cylinder  vertical,  20 — 25  horse  power.  A 
triumph  of  accessibility  and  structural  design.  Valves  opening 
into  center  of  explosion  chamber,  ensuring  quick  clearance. 
Rambler  throttle  control,  automatic  lubrication,  silent  muffler 
without  back  pressure. 

Safety  Cranking  Device  by  which  motor  is  started  with¬ 
out  possibility  of  back-firing. 

Transmission — Sliding  gear,  three  speeds  forward  and 
reverse,  with  large  wide  gears  running  in  oil.  Bevel  gear  drive. 
Wheel  Base — 106  inches. 

Frame  and  cross  members,  pressed  steel. 

Brakes — Two  sets,  one  on  driving  shaft,  the  other  on 
rear  wheels. 

Body — Highest  possible  grade  with  ample  seats. 

Price,  including  full  equipment  of  tools,  lamps,  horn,  etc.,  $1,750. 
Advance  sheets  giving  full  information  at  your  service. 

THos.  B.  Jeffery  <Si  Co.» 

Main  OfUce  and  Factorr  KenosKa,  Wis.  U.  S.  A. 

Booton,  14S  Columbu*  Avc.  Chicago,  3M-3M  Wabash  Av*. 

Philadelphia,  242  N.  Broad  St.  San  Francisco.  New  York  Agency,  134  W.sah.  St. 

Milwaukee.  4S7-4SQ  Broadway.  Agencies  in  ether  leading  citieo. 
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In  selecting  Automobiles  for 
tlie  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  Peace  Com¬ 
missioners,  Assistant  Secretary 
Pierce  naturally  engaged  America’s 
and  most  luxurious  cars. 
Isn’t  it  significant  that  his  choice 
was  the  Type  VII,  30  H.  P.  New 
Front  Entrance 


The  Japaneae  Envoys  in  Type  VII,  Pope-Toledo 

All  the  Embassadors,  to  a  man,  were  enthusiastic  over  the  faultless  performance  of  these  superb  cars. 

bn’t  the  car  of  the  hour,  that  pleased  and  served  the  men  of  the  hour  so  consistently  and  well,  good 
enough  for  you  ? 

In  considering  the  purchase  of  a  touring  car  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  thoroughly  Type  VII,  Pdpe- 
Toledo.  It  is  Pope-Toledo  construction  and  “  Pope  Quality  ”  throughout.  No  doubt  you  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  record  of  the  Pope-Toledo,  the  car  that  has  won  every  notable  speed,  hill  climbing  and  endur¬ 
ance  contest  for  stock  cars,  during  the  past  three  seasons— nearly  200  cups  and  medab.  You  can  drive 
a  Pope-Toledo  more  miles  with  less  cost  for  tires,  oil  and  fuel,  and  with  less 
adiusting,  than  any  high-powered  automobile  in  the  world.  Every  car  from  the  Pope- 
Toledo  factory  b  fitted  with  our  Matchless  System  of  Outside  Chain  drive. 

Be  sure  the  name  **Pope**  is  on  your  Automobile 

Our  catalc^e  Ibb  nearly  too 
oontesb  in  which  the  ‘'Quiet  Mile- 
a-Minute”  Pope-Toledo  was  victo- 
rious;  gives  full  detaib  of  construc- 
tion 

T]V>  XII,U.M  a 

VU,  W  S.  r.  r»M4  Cainnw.  I,*M 

T»«  a  i«  s.  r.  bhm*  iM»  binM«, .  t,tm 

IX,  M  a  r.  Siatu  8M»  btruM,  a«W 


AGENCIES  IN  ALL  THE 
. .  PRINCIPAL  OTIES . . 


The  Russian  Envoys  in  Type  VU.  Pope-Toledo 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO..  Desk  0,  Toledo.  O. 


rieaie  mention  Everybody’*  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiser*. 


A  swift,  strong,  cozy  light  car  easy 
to  ride  in  ;  perfectly  simple  to  oper- 
Reo  ltM>U  Four-Seated  Runabout  ate;  and  with  ample  power  to  carry 

The  extra  scat  carries  two  people  faciDK  forward,  and  when  not  in  use  is  f  _  at  erv>f>({  iin  hill  anri 

folded  down  snugly  out  of  the  way.  8  h  p..  900  pounds,  as  miles  per  hour.  *0“^  paSSCngerS  at  SpeCQ  Up  mil  anO 

down  dale  for  75  miles  without  refilling  the  tank 

It  has  the  splendid  REO  long-stroke  action  that  makes  every  ounce  of  its  8  h.  p.  tell;  the  Mrfected,  positive  REO  oiler, 
and  short-contact  commutator.  It  has  REO  efficiency,  REO  construction,  and  ReO  style  dl  through 
Where  wrill  you  find  so  big  a  bunch  of  motoring  satisfiiction  for 
REO  1906  Touring  Car,  16  h.p.,  1600  pounds,  90-inch  wheel-base,  s  passengers,  side-door  detachable  tonneau.  Speed 

35  miles  per  hour.  91250 

WRITE  FOK  THE  REO  BOOK  THAT  TELLS  WHY 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Sales  Department.  Lansing.  Mich.  r.  e.  oi«U.  Pres.  R.  N.  Owen.  Seles  Mgr. 

ytgtmdet  lironghout  tkt  Unittd  Stottt 
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TKe  Best  Christmocs  Gift 


Cabinet  No.  15 


For  Man  or  Boy 


Wivanco  Tool  Cabinets 

OUR  TOOL  CABINETS  are  equipped  with  all  the 
tools  needed  about  the  house,  shop,  or  farm,  and 
the  use  of  such  an  outfit  will  result  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving  as  well  as  the  great  convenience  of  having  the 
little  repair  jobs  done  without  hiring  a  carpenter.  These 
cabinets  are  substantially  made  of  handsome  polished 
quartered  oak  with  brass  trimmings,  and  have  two-keyed 
cylinder  locks.  The  drawer  contains  a  full  assortment  of 
screws,  screw-eyes,  tacks,  and  nails  for  any  kind  of  work. 
Prices,  according  to  assortment  of  tools,  from  $10  up. 
Catalogue  of  oabinets,  work  benches,  and  lists  of  tools 
sent  anywhere  without  charge  upon  request. 


600-Page  Catalogue  FR££  to  Everybody’s  Readers 

We  have  just  issued  a  Rig  Catalogue  of  over  600  pages  illustrating  and  describing  20,000  articles  for  house,  shop,  and 
farm.  The  prices  quoted  are  as  low  as  our  90  years  in  this  business  make  posaible — and  no  house  anywhere  can  beat 
them.  Our  location  in  New  York  makes  shipping  by  express,  freight,  or  mail  easier,  quicker,  and  cheaper  than  anywhere 
else.  Although  our  book  costs  us  750.  we  send  it  to  you  free  if  you  live  anywhere  except  Chicago  or  New  York  City;  but 
we  send  our  tool  cabinet  catalogue  to  any  one  anywhere.  OLDEST  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.  Established  1816. 

WHITE.  VAN  GLAHN  4  CO..  No.  1  Chatham  Square.  New  York  City 


RE.O 

THE  JEWEL  OF  ALL  RUNABOUTS 


EOSInTISIlx 
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Rough  Road  Reasons 

To  photograph  a  car  oh  a  rough  road  is 
one  thing.  To  run  it  over  a  rough  road  with¬ 
out  strain  or  injury  to  any  part  and  with  abso¬ 
lute  comfort  to  passengers  is  another  thing. 

All  cars  rave  one  are  built  with  the  body 
and  power  plant  on  one  frame,  mounted 
on  all  four  springs.  But  for  the  springs  and 
tires  there  would  be  no  flexibility  at  all, 
and  these  do  not  mend  the  faulty  principle. 
Travel  on  uneven  and  rough  roads  means 
ruinous  strains  and  friction  throughout  the 
mechanism  all  the  time. 


Jir  EVERY 

t  MEMBER  or  THE  WMIIY 

The  Whitely  Exerciser 

You  cannot  (iTc  a  better  Chrlctmas  preaent— aultable  for 
anjr  booM,  a  ooaatant  pleaaant  reminder  of  the  giver.  It  is 
ne^  oonvenlent  and  dorabie.  Provides  indoor  exercise  for 
ofllce  men,  women,  students,  boys  and  girls.  Its  use  brings 
every  muscle  into  play ;  makes  sluggish  blood  active,  devel¬ 
oping  muscle  and  quickening  the  intellect;  makes  weak 
women  strong,  mvlng  them  good  form,  good  coiiiplexioii, 
good  health;  aids  growlim  children.  Write  tlie  nearest 
address  below  to-day  for  fret  Ittustrated  Book  and  special 
liollday  price. 

WHITELY  EXERCISER  CO. 

IUmr  4Sg  SO  l  nliMi  hi,,  Kew  Ysrfc  ISS  KuMMirh  8i.,  I'hkagw,  Ilia 
8SS  rnmlmai  Ufo  lIMf.,  IMiinil*,  R.  Y. 


"A  TMeckonical  .Moafbrtsiace'' 
b  the  only  car  that  is  ^  built  on  this  inflexible  plan. 
Its  running  gear  adjusts  itself  to  the  roughest  road 
condkiont,  and  the  mechanism  is  relieved  of  the 
binding,  twisting  strains  which  are  inevitable  in  all 
other  cars.  The  Marmon  rides  over  rough  roads 
with  an  easy,  gentle  sway,  the  ve^  luxu^  of  modo^ 
free  from  vibratioa  and  joltiiig. 

The  reason  lies  in  an  exclusive  patented  Marmon 
feature. 

Double  Three  Point  Suspension 

Cast  aluminum  body  on  one  frame,  power  plant 
on  another  frame,  each  frame  suspended  on  three 
pivotal  points.  No  matter  how  rou^  the  roads  may 
be,  the  power  plant,  straight  and  rigid  driving  shaft, 
and  rear  axle  are  maintained  in  perfect  ahgnmeiL 
Means  gerbu  power  transmission.  Means  fewer 
parts,  simpler  parts,  and  less  wear  on  all  parts, 
tires  included. 

The  Marmon  has  other  patented  features  of 
obvious  superiority.  Write Jor  Booklet  “  N.” 

NORDYKE  MARMON  COMPANY 

(Establlsbed  ll»l) 

Indianapolis  Indiana 

Lubrication 


Never 

Diminishes 
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TAMPA  BAY 
HOTEL 


f  TAMPA.  FLA. 

OPENS  NOVEMBER  14th,  1905 

Of  Moorith-Spulith  architecture,  turrounded  by  beautiful  ground*  filled  with 
tropical  plants,  fruk*  and  flowers.  Splendid  water  outlook. 

Original  cost  of  this  magnificent  hostelry  over  $3,000,000.00. 

Recently  leased  by  strong  hotel  company  and  will  be  managed  by  men  of  wide 
hotel  eiperience. 

A  large  sum  has  been  expended  in  renovating  and  refitting  what  was  already  the 
greatest  resort  hotel  in  Florida. 

Automobile  tides  to  Ybor  Cky,  with  its  famous  Spanish  restaurants,  theatres  and 
dance  halls.  ' 

Tampa  Bay  Hotel  reached  by  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and  short  automobile 
transfer — the  shortest  and  quickest  route  from  the  E^. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

DAVID  LAUBER,  MANAGER.  TAMPA.  FLA. 

Or  any  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Ticket  Agent. 

W.  E.  Conklyn,  G.EPA.  C  L.  Loogsdorf,  NEIPA.  I.  J.  Piiller.  D.P.A. 

No.  1 183  Broadway  No.  360  Washington  St.  No.  1429  Chestnut 

Cp  New  YoA  Gty  Boston,  Maas.  *  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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The  complete  Chassis  of  the  CLEVELAND  car  is  manufactured  by  the  Garford  Comjwny,  whose 
experts  have  designed  and  built  more  high  grade  automobile  ptarts  and  complete  Chassis  than  any 
other  concern  in  America,  and  the  CLEVELAND  is  therefore  the  product  of  years  of  practical  experience. 

No  other  American  car  is  made  of  such  uniformly  perfect  and  high  grade  material  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  or  so  thoroughly  and  intelligently  assembled.  There  is  no  car  on  the  American  market  that 
will  stand  up  to  its  work  so  well  or  so  long. 

The  new  1906  ^35  CLEVELAND  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  the  most  perfect  American  car 
ever  manuiactured. 


ever  manufactured. 

The  ^linden,  4  1-8  bore  by  5  1-4  stroke,  are  cast  in  pairs  and  have  extra  large  water  jackets. 

The  CLEVELAND  igmtion  is  by  Simms-Bosch  low  tension  magneto,  with  automatic  make  and 
break  spark.  This  mechanical  movement  is  distinct  and  original  and  is  wonderfully  efficient.  It  does 
away  with  all  jump  spark  troubles,  batteries,  coils,  spark  plugs,  and  all  complicated  and  undependable 
wiring.  The  CLEVELAND  car  is  the  firrt  American  car  to  use  the  Simms-Rosch  low  tension  mag¬ 
neto  Ignition  system  which  has  been  adopt^  and  used  by  every  high  grade  foreign  car  for  the  season 
of  19^ 

The  transmissioa  is  mechanically  perfect.  The  shafts  and  bearings  are  ground  awnrately  to  sue. 
The  gears — the  heart  of  the  transmission  —are  high  carbon  steel,  oil  hardened,  insuring  smooth  run¬ 
ning  and  long  service.  Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse  with  direct  drive,  6  to  45  miles  per  hour 
on  mird  imeea. 

The  CLEVELAND  Carburetor  is  built  after  the  most  approved  type,  and  has  a  compensating  air 
opening,  permitting  perfect  mixture  at  all  speeds  automati^ly,  thus  making  the  CLEVELAND 
engine  most  flexible  in  its  controL 

The  1906  CLEVELAND  wrighs  a,aoolbs.  ^14  in.  wheels,  104  in.  wheel  base. 

The  yearly  guarantee  which  goes  with  every  CLEVELAND  car  shows  our  faith  in  its  quality. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  on  request. 

N..  ».«  CLEVEUND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPy 

Gtntrml  Emttem  Ditiriiutint  Agnt  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


^snKi  aaM^M  flU  LVUU\M« 

The  1906  CLEVELAND  wrighs  a,aoolbs.  ^14  in.  wheels,  104  in.  wheel  base. 

The  yearly  guarantee  which  goes  with  every  CLEVELAND  car  shows  our  faith  in  its  quality. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  on  request 

CLEVEUND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


The  closed  carriage  in  its  highest 
conception  is  a  marvel  of  grace 
and  luxury.  A  mastery  of  its 
standards  has  always  been  the  coveted  goal 
of  the  craft.  These  standards  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Studebaker  Brougham,  Ex¬ 
tension  Front  Brougham,  Demi -Coach, 
and  Opera  Bus,  proclaim  the  master 
builder.  Tlieir  excellence  defeats  criti¬ 
cism  and  gratifies  the  appreciations  of  the 
lover  of  fine  carriages. 

STUDEBAKER  AUTOMOBILES 

We  will  shortly  announce  1906  Models  in 

Gasoline  Touring  Cars  and  Electric 
Carriages 

Write  for  complete  Catalogues 
Prompt  delivery  assured  on  early  orders 

Studebaker  Automobile  G>mpany 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Member  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  kfanufacturers 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 
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Perfect  Razor 

Ob  30  Days  Fraa  Trial 

Tell  ut  how  o(ten  you  ihave  and  whether 
your  akin  it  tender  or  your  beard  wiry,  and  /  B 
we  will  tend  you  a  Clausa  Periect  Raaor,  /  1 

warranted  to  please  yon  thoroughly.  /  I 
Use  it  M  days  and  then  tend  us  the  V  A  I 

e ice  and  keep  the  razor  under  our  /'■  1 

nding  agreement  to  exchange  ’A  /  !  M 

any  time  anoulditprove  unsaua-  A  m 

factory.  If  you  do  not  like  the 
raaor  at  the  end  of  the  M  days’  /.  /  ■ 

trial,  simply  tend  it  back. 

Under  this  special  trial 
offer,  a  Clauu  Perfect 
Raaor  makea  an 

idMi  m 

Christmas  /Mjm  M 
Gift  m 

for  any  man  who  / 
thaves  himself,  /  0  ^ 

and  apprecU  /'  m  / 

ates  solid  / 
comfort.  / 


r'  S«»4 

forOw 

BmU*! 

which  illus¬ 
trates  and  de¬ 
scribes  our 


great  ranety 
of  styles— also 


M-  d  manicure  sets 

m  rj  scissors 

r  ^'-7  Clausa  Perfect 

Razor  is  made  of 
'  —  T^X  specially  tempered 

Clause  Steel,  and 
C  you  can  exchange  it 

r'T  at  any  tim  e  after  you 
buy  it.  if  desired. 
MastOsaJangsUClaem 
PwlKt  Bason 
Write  for  “Hints  to 
Shavers,’’  a  book  that  tells 
how  to  make  shaving  a  pleas- 
ore — it  it  free. 

W  The  CUuu  Razor  Co. 
r  Its  first  Strggt 

Vg^moat  •  •  OHio 

Tkt  mtrUTi  Lmrtttt  CutUrr. 


My  friends  have  long  known  that  my 
highest  ambition  has  been  to  build 
the  very  best,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
best  of  the  world’s  great  cars. 

Last  year  so  many  people  felt  that  1  had 
realized  tlut  ambition  that  we  refused  orders 
for  50%  more  than  our  factory  capacity ;  and 
also  refused  premiums  ranging  from  I15O 
to  $750. 

This  year’s  Thomas  is  far  costlier  in  con¬ 
struction  than  the  1905  mode4  but  the  prop¬ 
osition  remains  the  same— a  royally  luxurious 
50-H.P.  Car  for  $3,500. 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  1906  50-H.  P. 
Thomas  at  $3,500,  represents  an  active  saving 
over  competing  ars  of  $t,500  to  $4 ,000. 

If  you  do  not  know  me  and  do  not  know 
the  Thomas  car,  that  statement  may  not  im¬ 
press  you ;  but  if  you  investigate,  its  abso¬ 
lute  truth  will  be  actually  forced  upon  you. 

We  are  building  the  finest  fire-proof  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  world,  with  a  capacity  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  high-powered  automobiles  per  annum. 
Even  with  that  apacity  I  believe  we  shall  be 
taxed  to  meet  the  demands. 

If  therefore  you  are  in  the  market  for  the 
best  automobile  value  America  affords,  my 
word  to  you  is — investigate  the  Thomas  at 
once. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  R.  THOMAS,  For... 

THE  E.  R.  THOMAS  CO. 

_  1194  NIAGARA  ST. 

BUFFALO, NEW  YORK 
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A  BE  A  IJTiEVL  HOUSE,  no  mttUrr  how  iliilturatn 
or  luxnriout,  u  anything  but  a  Comfortable 
Ho  me  if  improperly  heated, — chilly  on  cold  dayt 
and  too  hot  on  mild  one*. 

The  Norwall  Combined  System  of  Low 
Pressure  and  Vacuum  Steam  Heating 

by  •  eUver  acUptstion  of  the  Uws  of  physics,  gives  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  to  your  heatins  system,  and  places  it 
absolutely  under  your  controL  It  enables  you — during 
the  coldest  weather — to  carry  heat  all  night  and  find  the 
radiators  warm  ia  the  morning.  It  also  allows  you  to 
control  the  heating  system  according  to  the  outside  tem- 
lierature  so  that  there  is  no  overheating  on  mild  days.  All 
this  is  accomplished,  not  at  the  expense  of  fuel,  but  at  an 
actual  economy  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

Cm  be  a^pHed  to  My  Steaa  Hcatias  System, 
old  or  lew,  at  small  expenae 

Writs  MS  ^or  fiUl  information  of  this  unique  and 
intereatimg  meention,  and  our  free  booklet,  ''Hint* 
on  Modern  Steam  Heating.'' 

NorwaM  /lanufoctuiing  Co.  (Dept.  E) 

4a  East  aad  Street  I  138  JecIcsaM  Baalevard 

Nev  I  Chicago 


Are  now  two  weeks  behind  their  orders 
received  from  previous  advertisements 
and  will  make  no  further  announcement 
this  month.  If  you  want  the  limit  lllaiie 
1b  Anerlea  send  your  order  quick. 


If  we  could  get  you  to  try  on  a  pair 
we  wouldn’t  have  to  talk  to  you  any 
more. 

Here’s  a  shoe  that  your  feet  want. 

It  is  a  rubber  shoe  that  has  none  of  the  old 
rubber  shoe  discomfort — there  can  be  no  per- 
spirina  and  chafing  of  the  feet,  it  is  easy  to 
wear  because  H  is  light — and  it  never  maku 
a  sore  joint. 

You  get  complete  protection  where  you  want 
it — over  the  s^  and  the  seam  between  sole 
and  upper.  No  useless  rubber  to  carry  and  to 
make  an  air-tight  case  for  your  feet  to  per¬ 
spire  in. 

Stick  to  the  shoe  7  Of  course,  more  tightly 
than  any  old  style  rubber  ever  made. 

Now  look  at  the  nt  of  it — made  to  fit  any 
style  of  shoe,  your  shoe — that  means  you  have 
a  ftylbh  shoe,  something  no  one  ever  claimed 
for  the  old  rubber. 

Made  for  Men  and  Women 

Every  good  sboeman  carries  them.  If  you 
cannot  get  a  pair  write  ui,  and  We  will  send 
you  our  booklet,  “Good  News  for  Your 
Feet,'*  and  tell  you  how  to  get  a  pair. 

The  Adams  &  Ford  Co 

Manufacturers 
80  Bank  Street 
Cleveiaad,  O. 


U44  Taoonsa  BaalUlng,  Chicago.  V.  8.  A. 
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The  Christm&s  Dinner 

will  not  bo  oompiote  without 

JelUO 

For  Dessert 

Endoned  by  tbe  Pure  Food  ComminioDere  and 
awarded  tbe  Highost  prise  at  all  expoaittoiig. 

Wby  bother  with  old-tastaloned  plain  gelatine 
wben  you  can  aaye  all  tbe  labor  and  always  get 
satisfactory  results  by  using  J#ll.O  ?  Erervtblng 
in  the  packarc.  Simply  stir  the  contents  of  a  10- 
oent  package  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Made  In  two  minutes.  Enough  for  six  people. 
Especially  refreshing  with  a  hearty  dinner. 


When  the  Snow  Flies 

ftad  bMAff,  froity  ftIrrouchce%  the  tkin,  iMC  Mennen's— It  keept 
the  tkln  JmI  rtfht.  A  poftMvc  relief  fi>r  Il«ii4^ 

etoflav  all  alila  trMhle«a  MeRneu't  u  e  oa  every 
box— be  Mire  that  you  act  the  genuiae.  For  sale  ever)’wherc  or 
by  mail,  •ftOs  Sample  free.  Try  Mtnnen't  Vioitt 

GERHARD  MERMEN  CO^  Newark.  N.  J. 


GEORGES’ O’*''"" 

Com  and  Bunion 

SHIELDS  -- 

These  remarkable  shields  insfoadg  take  i 
all  shoe  pressure  from  tbe  aching  spot ; 

BO  more  pinch  or  frictlou.  Permanent 
relief  sad  a  cure  by  remoring  the  cause. 

The  Qeoraes  Shields  result  from  llfe- 
long  expsmnoe  ot  world-famous  chl- 

ropodlsta  Nothing  elM  like  them, 
wafer-thin  edges;  softly  tufted  with 
antiseptic  substance;  cooling  center 
of  oiled  silk.  Easily  put  on  and  taken 
off.  Used  orer  and  over  Indefi¬ 
nitely.  Oast  Ultle.  Ask  druggist  or 
write  for  full  description,  free. 

J.  J.  GEORGES  a  SON 

I2U  Ptaasylvanla  Arc.,  Wasklsiten.  D.  C. 


“Tml  Jcll-0  Giru" 

For  a  more  elaborate  dessert  try  this  : 

Apple  Glace 

Halve,  without  peeling,  medium  slsed  tort  apples 
(Jonathans  are  the  best),  scoop  out  the  core  and  boll 
In  heavy  syrup  until  clear,  lift  out  on  a  plate  to  cool. 
Cse  a  package  of  Lemon  Jell-O  for  8  halves ;  after 
dissolving  according  to  directions  put  8  or  4  table¬ 
spoons  of  It  in  a  sherbet  cup  or  Individual  mold ; 
wben  set,  place  half  an  apple  which  has  had  a  mara¬ 
schino  cherry  pressed  In  the  core  with  the  cot  side 
down,  and  fill  tbe  glass  with  tbe  Jell-O  (the  syrup 
In  which  the  apples  were  boiled,  if  but  little  of  It, 
can  be  used  In  this  Jelly)  and  set  away  to  cool. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream  In  the  saucer.  Turn  out 
the  apple  and  put  bottom  up.  The  apple  should  be 
covered  with  Che  Jell-O. 

J*II-0  comes  in  six  flavors:  Sirawherry,  Rasp- 
ksrry,  Lamsa,  Oraage,  Cbscsialc,  and  Cherry. 

At  grocers  everywhere,  10  cts.  per  package. 

Approved  by  Pure  Food  Commissioners. 

Highest  Award,  Oold  Medal,  St.  Louis,  IMM. 

Highest  Award,  Gold  Medal,  PorUsmd,  ItOS. 

Sand  Isr  ksaatMally  lllnstralad  rsdps  kssk  sbewlai 
Mty  ways  al  aalilaf  Jsfl-O  dcaasrts. 

TIE  OENESEE  PUK  FOOD  CA.  U  Osy,  N.  Y. 
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A  Good  Reputation 
Invites  Poor  Imitation 


THE  GREAT  GAME 

BLOCK 


BLOCK  Is  a  freat 
gfame  and  s^reat 
fun.  k  N  hill  ol  (nap 
and  (kill.  From  3  to 
6  can  play.  BLCKX 
k  ea(ily  learned.  It  iS 

immensely  popular 

both  here  and  in  Europe 
"tn  game  in  the 


Uib  EditkM  15c.;  Haio,  51c. 

BLOCK.  PIT.  Bip^  aU  other  famoua  Parker 
game(  are  (old  by  leading  dealera  everywhere. 


PARKER  BROTHERS  -■ 

SALEM  MASS  U  S  A  NEW  YORK&LONDON 

Sc  e Mahers  of  BLOCK.  TOOT.  PIT  BID  etc  etc 


A  PERFECT  COMPLEXION 

Mae.  SeManalre’.  Face  Paw4cr  Is  an 

abtoluieljr  pure  siul  aataral  complexion 
benutKer.  uap.n*n^  n  delicate  and  veWety 
I  appearance  while  in  Itself  InTisible  on 
I  the  skin.  It  Is  therefore  iidliily 
aipreW  to  aU  mlwr  Awe  pielsra.  It  is  a 
beiwadal  skin  food  harine  a  healthy  teal, 
effect.  Pink,  white,  or  brunette,  perfumed 
with  Violet.  3SC.  a  box.  3  fot  f  I.  Aamptofre.. 
■  ■E.  ROaiHllliaB,  Dept.  Iff,  itIaaU.  Crerfla 


is  imitated  more  than  all  the  other  makes  combined ;  its 
reputation  is  based  on  superiority  in  every  desirable  qual¬ 
ity  and  requisite  of  G05d  Ul^ERWEAR. 

Can  you  do  better  than  to  investigate  an  article  which 
has  earned  the  endorsement  of  the  public  and  excites  the 
envy  of  the  trade  t 

.  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  it  At  least  one  6rm  in  every 
large  city  is  now  having  a  special  display  and  sale  of  these 
goods. 

Be  sure  you  see  the  “  Mfrodt"  label,  and  get  no 
substitute. 

T  J  /  Wholesale  Distributors 

^ord  1  ay  lor ,  new  york 


Send  to  De^t,  /  /or  le-inti/nl  illustrated  booklet. 


Address _ _ 


•■<-Merode" 

{Hand-  Finis  hetf) 

Underwear 


DRAWING 


nLrSTRATOM  AND  CARTOONIRTB  »ara  MA  ta 
fIMavaak.  Send  for  free  booklet.  •«COIHBBCUL 
ILLrSTBATlNO  |**  teUs  bow  we  teach  Uluttratiiiif  by 
mail,  successfully. 

TMB  RATIONAL  PRBaS  A8BOCUTIOR 
ST  Tha  BaMwta,  laStaaeyalK  M. 


LASLACHE 

fACE  Powder 


Bemxity 

Hoalth.  Happiness 

glow  in  the  face  of  the 
woman  who  uses 

Lablache  Face  Powder 

It  insures  a  clear,  fresh,  brl- 
liaiit  complexion,  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  velvety  texture  of 
youth.  ItntvrrdissMoistts. 

Tmhemoostur.  FInh.  white,  pluk, 
ci«am.  30C.  a  box.  Drnggita  or  by 
aulL  Stud  sot.  for  smmtU. 

Bn.  Lery  a  C..,  Bnl.  S 

IW  HaaW.u  B«m 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Our aorrttlce fe aet teyi  butare  useful,  practical  and  durable. 
ApDropriatc  and  plratinc  for  Christmas  ^ifts  for  men,  women  and 
childrra — hundreds  of  ddightful  Christinas  suggestfons  la  our  hand¬ 
some  catalog— write  for  it  to-day. 

TBl  *'KAaiO**  FOOOT  lUOniO  LXDHT.Miown  In  fflustra* 
tioo  above,  is  very  use/ul  for  physicians,  formers,  plnmbers. 
misers,  policemen,  bankers,  hunters,  travelers— in  the  hcMn^in  foct, 
everyvfMerea  bright 0  safe  ttikt  Is  wanted.  No  heat,  matches 
nor  chemicals,  OpCTiUeo  by  ary  batteries.  Does  not  breah^lasts 
fen^ears.  Prices,  7DOn  tli)0  sad  $1.50  postpaid.  Maay  other 
st>ies. 

jUOTUO  OLOOO  —  good  time  heelers,  handsome,  oma^ 
tncH/al,  all  styles  and  prices  from  $8.60  up. 

MOVOU  aad  DTIIAM08  In  every  style  aad  size.  From  76c.  up. 

SLIOmO  LOOOKOTXVSS,  trains  aad  troUeyso  with  tracks, 
twitches,  bridges,  etc.  No  better  ftaythisegeSA  be  fcHiad  for  your 
boy.  From  $8JI0  up. 

TsIifOT  ArMY.  Complete  outfit,  high  grade  telegraph 
key,  sounder,  battery,  wire  and  complete  Uutructioos  for  learning. 
Only  $9.00  complete. 

A  PEXTASS  nUPHOra,  guaranteed  to  ring  and  talk  a  distance 
of  1,000  feet,  including /oo/irr/ <t/SM>r,  screws,  staples,  two  com- 
Plete  instruments  and  instructloas  for  installing,  (mly  $7.00. 

OVB  MZW  0A7AX4MI  illustrates  and  describes  over  too  other 
novel  and  useful  eleetricat  novelties  ranging  la  price  from  76c.  to 
$80.00.  JVe  wemt you  to  see  it.  Sent  free  on  request.  H^rite  to-day, 

AGDm  mahe  big  money  Richly  selliseg  onr  gooetsu  Ro  ex* 
perience  necessary.  Write  to-day /or  particulart, 

J.  W.  SCRIBNER  A  CO. 

403  Niagara  Straat, 

TONAWANDA,  N.  V. 


Pleaxe  mention  Everybody*!  Magmxine  when  you  write  to  advertiaert. 
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ff  33  Regkl  Stores  In  the  MetropoUUn 
i  District  of  New  York  City 


102  RE:GAL  storks  now  •• 


190&-^102  Regal  btores  and  38  new  locations  planned  for  1908 


This  diagram  affords  pretty  good  proof  that  the  Regal  u 
“the  shoe  that  proves.”  Starting  in  a  very  smali  wajs  but 
with  a  very  large  idea  back  of  it,  the  Regal  shoe  was  offered 
to  the  public  14  years  ago  in  one  little  store  on  Broadway, 
New  lock  City.  Nothing  in  the  world  except  honest 
shoe-oualitp  could  have  built  up  the  present  Regal  busi¬ 
ness  from  Its  small  beginning,  increasing  the  rate  at  growth 
every  s.asnn  until  now  the  immense  enterprise  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before — igos  having  proved  to  be  the 
most  succesuul  year  in  the  history  of  the  business. 


The  chain  of  la  Regal  stores  and  agencies  already  extends 
through  all  the  great  aties  of  the  United  States  and  over  to 
London.  But  now  we  Intend  to  reach  millions  of-  people  who 
have  never  had  the  advantage  of  jiurchaong  Regal  ahbes  ex¬ 
cept  through  our  Maii-Ordn. Department.  We  have  factory 
facilities  to  take  care  of  38  new  cities  during  tbe  season  after 
January  i,  igo6.  We  have  mapped,  out  the  cities  where  condi- 
nons  most  fully  warrant  the  exiensiun  of  the  Regal  Shoe  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  if  we  obtain  desirable  locations  we  shall  be  able  to 
announce  the  new  list  of  Re^al  stores  early  in  tbe  year. 


THE  REOAD  SHOE  STORES,  MEN’S-Bostoa,  Mass.:  lUSummerSt.,I6>TremontSt.  New  York.  N.Y.;1<8-1«7  Broad- 
way.  below  Cortlandt  St.,  Cor.  Ann  S  Nassau  Sts.,  Duane  St.  &  Broadway.  78i  Broadway.  1211  Broadway,  U41  Broadway, 
166  W.  I'2Aih  St.,  567  F.ighth  Ave.,  6th  Ave.  &  21st  St,  124  2d  Ave.  and  156  E.  14th  St.  Brooklyn  N.  Y.:  257  Fulton  St.,  1602  Broad¬ 
way,  III  Broadway,  466  Fifth  Ave.  Newark,  N,  j.;  841  Broad  St.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.:  66  Newark  Ave.  Philadelphia,  fo.:  121H  B 
Market  St.,  722  Chestnut  St.,  1224  Maricet  St,  S.  E.  cor.  8tb  &  Race  Sts.  I hicago.  III.:  102  Dearborn  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  618 
Ulive  St.  Detroit,  Mich.:  122  Woodward  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C.:  lOM  Penn^vania  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  68  Euclid  Ave. 
lawisville,  Ky.:  246  W.  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  820  Market  St.,  17  U’Fairell  St.  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  282  Robert  St 
Milwaukee,  wis.:  212  Grand  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  428  Vine  St.  Providence,  R.  I .:  252  W’estminster  St.  Atlanta,  Ga.:  6  White¬ 
hall  St  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  526  Nicollet  Ave.  Pittsbarg,  Pa.:  428  Smitbfielo  St.  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  264  Main  St,  Baltimore,  Md.: 
6  E.  Baltimore  St.  London,  F.ng.:  87  Cheapside,  cor.  lawrence  Lane.  Utica,  N.  Y.:  128  Genesee  St.  Nashville,  Tenn.: 
515  Church  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  40  E.  Main  St.  New  Orleans,  La.:  621  Canal  St  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  264  S.  Salina  St.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  1618  Maine  St.  Richmond,  Va.:  611  E.  Broad  St.  Oakland  Cal.:  22  San  Pablo  Ave.  NewHaven,  Conn.:  878  Chapel  St 
Albany,  N.Y.:24  Maiden  Lane.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  202  Broadway.  Denver  Col.:  528  i6th  St.  Seattle,  Wash.:  1211  Second  Ave. 
Mexico  City.  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  Partal,  Mexico.  Cananea,  Mexico.  Mvannah,  Ga.,  118WhittakerSt.  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
Augusta, Ga.  Norfolk,  Va., 8  Granby  St.  _  Newport,  R.  I.,  1T6  Thames  St.  Altoona,  Pa.,  HM  11th  Ave.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  11th  It 
CommerceSts.  Panama.  Manilla.P.I.  Iloilo, P.I.  Taunton,  Mass.:  7  Main  St.  Hartford,  Conn.:66/,sylum  St.  E.  Whitman,  Mass.: 
opp.P.O.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.:  12  s.  Main  St.  Tampa,  Fla.:  714  Franklin  St.  Birmingham,  Ab.  Haverhill,  Mass.:  87  Merrimac  St. 


THE  REGAL  SHOE  STORES,  WOMEN’S-Boston.  Mass.:  169  Sommer  St,  168  Tremont  St.  New  York,  N.  Y.-  785 


San  Ihiblo  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  281  Broadway,  cor.  2d  St.  Denver,  Col.:  628  16th  ^t.  Seattle  Wash.t  1211  8d  Ave.  Mexico 
City.  Savannah,  Ga.:  118  WhittakerSt  Norfolk,  Va.:  8  Granby  St;  Newport,  R  !.:  176 Thames  St  Altoona,  Pa.:  IIM  11th  Ave. 
Tacoma,  Wash.:  11th  &  Commerce  Sts.  Panama.  Taunton,  Mass.:  7  Main  St  Monterey,  Mexico,  E.  Whitman,  Mass.:  opp.  P. 
O.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.:  12  S.  Main  St  Tampa,  Fla.:  714-16-18  Franklin  St 

„  emu  WHERE  LOCATIONS  ARE  DESIRED— Portland,  Ore.  Spokane,  Wash.  Butte,  Mont  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah.  Lincoln,  Neb.  Oklahoma  City,  O.  T.  Austin,  Tex.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Houston,  Tex.  San  Antonio,  Tex.  (>al- 
veston,  Tex.  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Dubuqne,  Iowa.  Akrom  Ohio  Erie,  Pa.  Reading,Pa.  Lowell, 
Mass.  St  Joseph,  Mo.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Charleston,  S.  C  Biimhamton,  N.  Y.  Portland,  Me. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Wilmington,  Del.  Knoxville,  Tenn.  WhMiing,  W.  \  a.  Springfield,  III.  Terra  Haute,  IiuL  Grand 
lupids,  Mich.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Evansville,  Ind.  Allentowm,  Pa.  Allegheny,  Pa.  Reno,  Nev.  Fargo, 
N.D.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  Phoenix,  Aria.  &nta  Fe,  N.  M.  Boise,  IdL  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Topeka,  i^.  Oinaha,  Neb. 

REGAL  SHOE  COw  laow  EmI  WhJtniAn.  Mam< 
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A  Happy  Thou^Kt 
for  CKristmas 


The  Regal  Certificate  is  a  cenified  order  for  a  {xdr  of  the 
finest  shoes  in  the  world, — Imported  Patent 


liar  business  shoes. 


Style  71-11-Made  of  ^ 

famous  “King”  Calf. 

Style  7B«14— Made  of  Heyl’s 
Patent  Calfskin. 


Reg«l  thoet  are  ddlvered,  carritfe  prepaid,  aB)rwhere  In  die 
United  Sli^  or  Canada,  Cuba,  Porto  Kko,  Hawaiian  and  Phfllppine 
liUadtt  also  Germany,  japan,  Norway,  Bdgium  and  all  pointa 
covered  by  tbe  Parcdf  Poet  Syetem,  at  the  same  price  as  la  our  lOt 
stores,  win  ts  cents  extra  to  cover  ddivery  charges. 


ricanc  -iBeiition  Eetrybody*h  Mhcuinc  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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50Cups  of  TealO** 


CORN  RAZOR 


GOVERNOR  CARTER 


From  Hide  to  H*ni 

EERSKIN, 

GLOVES 

make  acceptable  Xmaa  gifta, 
packed  in  dainty  hobday  bmua. 
$  1  •CX)  will  bring  you  a  pair 
poatoaid.  'Womena  in  Cepe, 
KidvaiMoche.  Wen’ twk  Imported 
Kid,  Cepe  and  Suede.  If  you're  intereated  in 
Glo^  or  Glove  mattera  aead  for  our  new  catalog. 
Interealing  deacriptiona  of  the  varioua  leatbera.  Over 
125  illuatradona.  Thia  ia  FREE. 

DeerJdn  Glove  Co.. 


“I  have  always  believed  that  if  Taro-ena  could  be  supplied 
to  those  who  are  suffering  from  indigestion  it  would  in  many 
cases  prove  a  blessing.” 

— Executive  Chambers,  Honolulu,  June  aist,  ioos. 


SECRETARY  ATKINSON 


“I  have  a  grnt  deal  of  faith  in  Taro-ena  as  a  food.  The 
people  of  Hawaii  have  long  known  its  value.” 

— Honolulu,  June  nth,  1905. 


EX-MINISTER  THURSTON 


“The  root  of  the  taro  is  the  staple  article  of  Hawaiian  diet, 
and  has  produced  the  most  athletic  race  of  the  Pacific.  Taro- 
ena  is  a  preparation  of  cooked  taro  in  the  form  of  flour.  I  have 
reputedly  visited  the  factory  where  Taro-ena  is  made,  and 
certify  that  it  is  a  pure  and  unadulterated  product  of  taro. 
From  personal  use  for  a  number  of  years,  1  can  recommend  it 
in  the  highest  terms  as  a  food  for  both  the  sick  and  the  well. 
It  is  constantly  recommended  as  a  food  for  invalids  and  infants 
by  all  of  the  local  physicians,  in  preference  to  the  artificial 
foods  prepared  abroad.” 


•pO  CON\TNCE  YOU  THAT  MATSURl 
^  BLEND  IS  THE  FINEST  TEA  THAT 
CAN  BE  PROCURED,  WE  WILL  SEND  A 
LARGE  SAMPLE  FOR  10  CENTS-ENOUGH 
TO  MAKE  SO  CUPS  OF  DELICIOUS  TEA. 
OUR  HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK¬ 
LET,  “FACTS  ABOUT  TEA,”  SENT  FREE. 

MATSVRI  TEA  COMPANY.  Importers 
25  Exchange  Street  R.ochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  TUBER  FOOD 

For  Infants,  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 


By  mail,  prepared  anjrwhere,  50c.;  lar^.  $1.00;  hospital, 
(3.00  (cheapest) ;  or  at  drug  stores.  bAIiPLB  ioc.,  enough 
for  four  meals,  including  interesting  book  on  “Taro-ena,  the 
food  that  digests  itself.*'^  Write  at  once. 

Taro  Food  Co.,  Box  E,  Danbary,  Conn. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN^ 

AMATEUR  THEATRICALS? 

IP  so— WB  WILL  8KMO  YOU  ' 

Abeolutely  FREE  of  All  Coat 


iMd  aad  ■..milaMlMWwmad.er  UMshM  nMNSISe, 
iDdiaa  taniwd  and  •Ubafst.lT  uabrotd.rad  with  ladtea 
tribal  dotifBa,  mako  aonribW  Chrlatmaa  praoaata. 
BMutlfollf  mada  a»d  vary  eooifortabU.  Han't  aiaaa. 
•  to  11,  |x.7»:  Ladlaa'  riaaa,  Sto5,  •!.»;  ChUdmn'a  el7ei. 
^  b  to  10,  $1.60  Btbar  kind  aant  prapaid  npon  receipt 
^of  priea,  and  poor  nooay  rafandad  11  tl^  ara  not 
aattralp  aaflafactory.  Sand  for  traacaOalocua. 

MXTZ  a  BCHLOERB, 

88  Main  SL,  Oshkosh,  Wla. 


page  catalojnie,  with  photos  of  most  promiocnt  theatrical 


Stan  and  ovtr  4boilluitn»uoni  referring  (o  etinstrcl^,  magic, 
dramas,  comedies,  gisnd  and  comic  opens,  nthslrsl  comedies,  rec. 
kstions,  ssonologues,  c<»tumcS.  'Secnety,  etL.  etc.;  Aowing  how 
cssy  it  n  to  put  uiem  on  for  chsrita]>le,cn^  lodge  ar  home  amusc< 
raent  Bureas  of  Informstioo  free  to  patrom 

WTMt  UK  IT  EfU  PiniSKO  KfOK.  tfjh 
sao  FOI  IT  TO-DkT.  FM  TK ISUG. 

THE  CREST  TRADING  CO. 

5»  Witsaarh  BuUtling.  Wow  Yorh. 


r  '  t  I  Corn  Razor  the  most  ptainful 

^  I  I  and  annoying  corn  may  be  removed  in  a  minute.  It  is  not  necessary  to 

T  \  soak  the  callous  skin  or  com  before  using  this  simple  device.  Apply  the  razor 
with  the  guard  and  the  blade  resting  on  the  corn;  shave  away  the  callous 
‘  skin.  You  cannot  injure  the  foot. 

/  Price  $1.00.  Full  descriptive  circular  mailed  on  request.  On  sale  at  tdl  leading 
L  dealen  in  high-class  cutlery,  or  ihailed  on  receipt  of  price  by 

KAMPFE  BROS.,  II  Beadc  SL,  N.  Y.  CNy  (Min.  Star  Safety  Shaviaf  laiar) 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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H  undreds  ot  thousands  of  boys  this  Christ-  I 
mas  will  experience  that  exquisite  thrill  of  joy  £ 
which  nothing  but  tus  hrst  watch  ever  brings  V 
toalad.  1 

A  rtal  watch— that  ticking,  pulsating  thing  « 

of  life  inspires  punctuality  ana  brings  the  first  * 
touch  of  manhood.  Of  course  it  should  be  an 
.iB^cnoU  Watch— truly  our  National  Christmas 
Present.  The  Indcnou  Is  the  perfect  boy’s  watch, 
because  it  stands  nara  knocks;  but  it  is  principally  a 
Man's  because  it  is  madetoanswer  a  man’s  re¬ 

quirements.  It  is  a  guaranteed  accurate  timekeeper. 
■  Sold  H  so,ooo  dealers  throughout  the  country,  or 
^sipauf  for  %s  oo.  Other  Inger soils,  %t.so  and 
ii.jS-  Booklet  free. 

Beware  of  worthless  imitations  that  look  like  the 
IMeraoU,  but  absolutely  lack  its  mechanical  merits. 

Don’t  ttond  for  ubotitntlon. 

Look  for  name  In^ertoU  on  the  DiaL 

.  “MIDGir’  WATCH  rOK  LADHS-Just  Oat. 

A  new  six  size  In^ertOU  watch,  the  greatest  for 
women,  girls  and  small  boys.  Circular  free. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  postpaid  .  .  .  . 

DfCnSOlX  DOLLAK  CHAIMS-Madein  12  at¬ 
tractive  patterns.  Guaranteed  to  have  more  golc 
than  any  $2  chain.  Circular  free.  Sold  by 
dealers  or  postpaid  * 

KOBT.  H.  IN6ERSOLL  &  BRO.  i 
k  Jeweler*  Court.  New  York.  i 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Apple 


Automat  ic 
Sparkcr 


Christmas  Furniture 

Fron  BISHOP  FUBNITUIE  CO. 

Grand  Rapids 

shipped  anywhere 
APPKOTAL 
PKUeHT  PUKPAID 
to  points  east  of  the 
MisBisBlppl  Hirer  and 
north  of  Tennessee,  | 
and  allowed  that  far  1  Lt  11* 
toward  points  beyond.  C-  I  "" 

N^Tfc.  COI.OMAL  BISHOP  No.  4S59.  MUSIC  CABIMiT. 

ROCKBK.  Covered  with  best  Mahoi^aoy.  Quartered  Oak  or 

Genuine  Lentticr.  Hair  Ailed,  Walnut.  Piano  Antslt.  Grace* 

Has  Mahoi^atiy  finish  Rockers.  fully  curved  swell  door.  Five 

Full  Turkish  Spring,  Seat  and  adjustable  shelves.  Eairaordi* 

Back.  An  oniaweni  and  gem  of  Our  price  Direct  on 

lo,ory  ,B<j  comfort  io  anjr  home.  Approval  ONLY  St-Ii.  Regular 

Actual  value  $40.00.  Our  pnce  J^.. 

direct  on  ADpr^^ONLYfftoHI. 

>'#w  sttve  e>7  S^  eS-oo* 

No.  43X4^  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

Quartered  Oak. 
any  Strong 

graceful  French 
m  Legs  and  spacious 

I  I  I 

B  ■  m  Our  price  Direct  on  ■  I  11 

Approval  ONLYl  I  I  I 

I  W.tfc  For  Mahof.  I  1  I  I 

J  >  »»y  »«M  Has-  *'11  II 

^  I  fn  ytUMt  $15.00  J  I  I 


If  you  are  in  doubt  what  to  buy  for 
mother,  wife,  sister  or  friend,  remem¬ 
ber  that  Bissell's  “Cyco”  Bearing 
Sweeper  never  fails  to  please,  and  it 
ia  a  constant  reminder  of  the  ^ver 
for  ten  yeara.  It  reduces  the  Ubor 
about  95$,  confines  all  the  dust, 
brightens  and  preserves  the  carpets 
ana  will  outlast  forty  brooms. 

Buy  a  Bisaell  “’Cyco”  Bearing 

(Sweeper  before  Ian.  ist,  send  us  j 
the  purchase  slip  and  we  will  J 
send  you  free  a  handsome  card  g 
case  with  no  printing  on  it  B 

Price,  |£.%  to  t&Oa  ■ 

Bittell  Carpel  Sweeper  Co.  n 
Dept.  N  1 

Largest  Sweeper  Makers  in  the  Wvrld  I 

Grmmd  BarMa,  Mlehe  fl 


No.  485S.  LADIES*  DESK.  Selected  Quartered  Oak  or  Mahogany 
Cnish,  with  Piauo  polish.  Front  beautifully  nand  carv«l.  Height  39  in., 
width  97  in.  Our  price  Direct  on  Approval  ONLY  Actual  retail 

value  $14  75.  »M  x«vtv  $5.00. 

Order  prnat^  nnriy.  We  prepare  and  ship  when  and  where 

you  instruct.  Our  FREE  catalogue  shows  looo  iiieces  of  high*gradc  Cash* 
imble  Furniture.  WRITE  FOR  IT  TO*DAY. 

BISHOP  FURNITURE  CO., 


TO  POLICY  HOLDERS 

in  old  line  com])anies :  If  you  want  your 
policies  protected  through  these  investigations 
without  further  payment  of  premiums,  send 
postal  card  with  address  and  amount  of  policy  to 

Archer  State  Bank,  Central  City,  Neb. 


people 


Wa  Ara  Ignition  Spaelalists 


There  has  just  been  issned  a  catalog  of  many  BCARCR  ARB  CTBIOrS 
BOORfi.  at  prices  ranging  from  Ar.  le  $d.dO  per  volume  (none  higher). 
We  have  Just  publishra  a  list  trf  high-class  miscellaneous  books,  neanjr  all 
of  which  arc  new,  at  remarkably  low  prices— generally  less  than  half  the 
usual  figure.  For  Xmas  our  sp^ial  lists  of  this  kind  are  of  great  assistance, 
as  they  contain  more  good  material  than  cau  be  found  in  a  week  of  bargain 
liuntiug,  and  best  of  all  these  little  pocket  *‘helps**  are  ABSOLl’TlCLT 
F*IICS  the  asking.  Your  name  on  a  post  card  does  it.  Write  to-day: 
we’ll  send  you  one  of  each  while  they  last. 

THR  BTRROWfl  BROTHERS  CO.,  Bept.  R  •  -  fXlVELAIB,  OHIO 


If  yon  hnva  say  iroublp  itb  roar  Ignition,  wriia 
te  «•  and  ws  will  till  yon  jnal  whal  to  da  Our 

Apgle  Aataaatie  Bgarker  J 
gtrm  ft  Wnaf,  Maftdy  carrmit  tw  omrar  Ml,  .1 
No  troftkift  tft,<AoftftftVcftrorftagiftc;  ftftrfrictiM  ' 
Ariviftg  Mr  mftkm  iftaullfttioa  eftft,.  8m  tkfti 

KftroftUnmr  kaftftn  Ap,!*  ftlwtricftl  o«lpiM.nt. 

T  hit  IftbnBfttioft  wrlu  T«  DinW  BLar. 
TMCAt  MW.  CO.,  118  Bftftvor  BM..,  Dftjfas,  0. 


Do^ou  find  It  eo^ 

to  fill  >^ur  fountain  pOn?  Vlserever  ^ou^o? 

Modern  Automatic  Self-Fiuinc 
Fountain  Pens 

ore  cle<inly,labor-savli^,aiMlcaih  be  Instantly  filled 
■nyv  lilisi'n  -  tKe**han4y**  pen  for  fawRy  men  (and  women) 
Made  by  IKe  Modwrih  Mallei** 

A.A.^^TERMAN  B  Ca 

«wd  for  S<dobyiyiMii—ihnoidoro 

SdMa^A^iittotlsIhide-IBKMiPniCPMPailV  -StThamsHrMUinOM 
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FARNY  RAZOR  SHARPENER 


GRINDS 
HONES 
STROPS 
in  one 
operation 
by  aimpiy 
turning  a 
crank 


is  a  pipe  tobacco  in  a  class  by  itself.  A  perfect 
blend  of  the  finest  tobacco  grown.  The  natural 
leaf  without  artificial  flavoring;  mixed  with  loving 
care  by  one  who  knows  how.  Discriminating 
smokers  praise  it.  A  sweet,  cool,  delicious  smoke. 

Without  a  bite  or  a  regret 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  send  us  your  name  and 
address  (and  his)  on  your  business  letterhead  or 
card.  We  will  send  you  a  75c.  can  of  this  to¬ 
bacco.  Smoke  a  pip>eful  or  two,  enough  to  try 
it  well,  then  send  us  the  money  or  the  tobacco, 
whichever  you’d  rather  part  with. 

3^0Z.  75c.  lb.  11.65  llb.  $3.30 

In  ktrmetically  sealed  cans 

E.  HOFFMAN  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

187  Madison  Street  CHICAGO 


WILL  LAST  A  UFETIME 

FARNY  SAFETY  RAZOR 

Finest  double  concave  blade, 
with  FARNY  SAFETY  GUARD 
(without  guard,  $2.00)  ....  $2.: 
SHARPENER and SAFETY  RAZOR, 

ordered  together . 0.1 

YOU  COULD  “SHAVE  ON  HORSEBACK" 

Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET 

BRIMFUL  of  HBWS  ITBYBR  PRIHTBD  BBFORB 
43  Illustrations 


_ ,  gives  scientlflo  microscopic  research  00 

Shaving,  Rasors,  Bazor  Sharpeners,  Insuring  greater 
comforts  to  self-shavers,  and 
HINTS 


CHRISTHAS  PRESENTS 

tlbe  f  acns  Company 
F.  Alfred  Reichardt  &  Co. 


fREEi  Boatatiful  Broohairo  “Tho 
Bott  Sta^aaal^^  sent  on  receipt  of  5  two  cent 
stamps  for  postage,  etc.  The  tragic  history  of  this 
far  famed  violin  illustrated  with  beautifully  colored 
plates  suitable  for  framing. 


The  Stogie 
with  a 
gaaraitee 


Special  Valuea  laa 

Fine  VioUnS 


A  QUAUTY  PROPOSITION 
The  Wabash  Special  is  made  in  Pittsburg,  where  it  it 
smoked  by  clerks,  business  men  and  millionaires.  It  is 
different  fiom  other  stopes,  being  made  by  hand,  of  the 
finest  selected  to'jacco,  in  our  own  sanitary  fiictory.  No 
Kraps  enter  into  it  and  there  is  no  adulteration.  It  is 
panetela  size  and  shape  with  a  full,  fragrant  Havana  flavor. 
A  clean,  satisfying  smoke  at  a  nominal  price.  We  are  the 
originators  of  this  size  stogie  and  style  of  package. 

Send  us  ft. 75  for  a  box  of  too  Wab^  Specials,  and  if 
for  any  reason  they  do  not  suit  you,  tend  them  back  and 
we  will  refund  your  money,  making  no  charge  for  those 
smoked  in  testing. 

The  Wabash  Special  is  5^  inches  long 
and  packed  in  wooden  box.  Our  booklet, 

“  Stapea  of  Quality,”  mailed  free  upon 
requeat.  We  supply  dealers  everywhere. 

RAUBITSCHEK  BROTHERS 

519  Wood  Street  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


-  ABD  upward’ - 

Lyon  A  Hwly  ^UO&N^IOLINS,  $16.00 
I  ||  Lyon  A  Hwly  ■fUflTR^IOLINS  $60.00 

n  I  Lyon  AHoulyCREao^TMIE  VIOLINS.  $100 

*  Cremonatone  Violins  surpass  all  other  modem 

Violins  In  Tone,  Varnish  and  Constnictlon. 
Full  particulars  of  new  violins  will  be  found  in  our 
Musician's  Hand  Book  (sent  free). 

Souvenir  catalogue  of  old  violins  (free  to  those 
interested).  Blustrated  with  fac-simile  labels.  Pre¬ 
sents  a  lirt  of  old  violins  possessing  the  pure  mellow 
tone  and  coating  from  $100  to  $10,000. 

SaaaaaU  Ommk  aaaal  MamtUy  Payaaaaaatm 

k  SPECML  OFFER 

and  allow  seven  days  examination. 

LYON  ft  HEALY,  62  Adams  SlreM,  CHICAGO 

"Lyon  &  Mealy  Quality  means  Tone  Perfection  ” 
Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Shakespeare’s 
Seven  Ages 

Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  is  used  in  thousands 
of  homes  as  an  invigorating  and  healthful  table 
drink.  More  wholesome  than  tea,  coSee  or 
cocoa.  An  ideal  nutrient  for  the  infant,  the 
growing  child  and  the  aged.  A  refreshing  and 
nutritious  luncheon  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  Prepared  by  simply  stirring  in  water. 

Pure,  rich  milk,  from  our  sanitary  dairies, 
with  the  extract  of  choice  malted  cereals,  elabo¬ 
rated  to  powder  form. 

Also  in  Lunch  Tablet  form,  chocolate  flavor. 
A  healthful  confection  for  children,  and  a  pala¬ 
table  quick  lunch  for  professional  and  business 
men.  At  all  druggists. 

Sample,  vat  pocket  lunch  caie,  alio  booklet,  rivinf 
valuable  rcdpca,  tent  free  if  menboned. 

ASK  FOR  HORLICK’S;  others 
are  imitations. 

Horlick’s  Food  Company,  / 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A.  I 

London,  England.  Montreal,  Canada.  ' 


Little  Pigs  Raised 
for  Our  Sausage 

Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausage  is  made  of 
little  pigs  raised  for  that  purpose.  That 
one  fact  proves  It  superior  to  the  com- 
.  mon,  packing-house  kind.  The  choicest 
parts  of  these  pigs  are  used,  the  spices 
are  ground  here,  and  the  eausage  is 
made  by  the  wholeeome,  old-faehioned 
process  that  makes  the  kind  you  used 
to  get  on  the  farm. 

Jones  Fann  Sausage 

is  a  pure  food  product  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term.  It  containe  no  pre¬ 
servatives  or  adulterates  —  not  even 
meal  or  flour;  being  free  from  excess¬ 
ive  fat  it  is  easily  aigestible  and  may 
be  eaten  by  those  who  cannot  eat 
ordinary  sausage. 

Where  we  have  no  agent  it  ie 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 
Express  Charges  Prepaid 

We  ship  our  products  by  express,  prqmid 
anywhere.  Money  refunded  it  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  for  booklet  to-day. 

Joses  Dslry  Fini,  BoxMI,Port  Atkigsoa,Wb 

h  Pure  Country_Pood  Products. 


F=/\CK/\GES  F-OR 


PEPSIN 
^  CUM- 


fP£uri^rs  /AfD/c£sr/M 

rWANKLIW  MFC  CO  RICHMOND-  VA. 


Cut  1  his  Out  and  Send  for  a  Frc«  Sample  of 

THE  ARENA  MAGAZINE 

Edited  B.  O.  FLOHEB 

**  No  one  who  daalrea  to  keep  abreaxt  of  the  beet  thooirht  of  tha 
day  in  politica,  economics  ana  every  other  de|iHrtin«it  of  human 
^i^re^cmn  afford  to  be  without  The  Arena  A'ngtrfrer,  Oak- 

eeate  a  eapy  |  aet  a  year 


ALBERT  BRANDT:  Fob.. 


Is  a  genuine  food,  with  more 
delight  in  the  drinking  than  a 
hundred  things,  not  one-tenth  as 
good  for  you.  At  your  dealer’s. 

This  sd.  clipped,  together  with  nsme  and 
IOC.  will  bring  trial  can  (postpaid)  enough 
for  twenty  cups. 


A6Huc(sonSt  NewYorh 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’a  Magi  sine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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CHRISTMAS  CONTEST 


Plcuc  menrion  Everjbodr’i  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisera. 


$200.00  in  Ptixes 

$100— 1st  Prize  $50—2(1  Prize 
$25—3(1  Prize  $15—401  Prize  $10— 5Ui  Prize 


EVERYBODY  WHO  COMPETES  WILL  GET 
A  CAKE  OF  PETER'S  CHOCOLATE 
TKls  is  Our  Obfoot 

\Ve  want  to  know  which  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments  readers  of  the  magazines  consider  the 
best,  strongest  and  most  Striking. 

Write  us  stating  whic{i  advertisement  jrou 
prefer  and  why.  To  the  five  persons  giving 
the  best  reasons  for  their  choice  we  win 
award  the  above-named  prizes,  under  the 
following  t 

Conditions  . 

No  more  than  fo  words  must  be  used  in  tell¬ 
ing  reasons. 

Give  the  number  on  the  advL  which  you 
write  about 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  and 
send  your  letter  before  December  lath  to 

LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  Sole  Importers 
Oept.  8,  78  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 
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Christmas 

Dinner 


By  Charles  B.  Knox 


wumufacturtr  if  the  ctUhrattd  SPIM  SOAP  ( ijc.)  and 
SPIM  OINTMENT-CREAM  (joc.) 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Macazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


T^ON’T  use  a  Gelatine  dessert  for  Christmas. 

'  Stick  to  the  old-fashioned  Plum  Pudding. 
It  will  be  heavy  and  soggy  and  you  may  have 
indigestion  from  eating  it,  but  it  will  make 
you  so  glad  to  get  back  to  the  gelatine  desserts 
that  I  will  be  more  than  paid  for  giving 
the  above  advice.  But  you  can  use  Gelatine 
and  have  one  of  the  prettiest  ornaments,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  tastiest,  by  making  a  Tomato 
Jelly  for  your  salad  course.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  furnish  the  recipe  free,  so  that  you  can  use 
Knox’s  Gelatine — the  purest  Gelatine  made — 
for  this  salad. 

If  you  insist  on  having  Gelatine  for  dessert 
instead  of  Plum  Pudding,  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  nice  Coffee  Jelly  with  whipped 
cream.  This  will  give  you  your 
dessert  and  after-dinner  coffee  all 
in  one  with  no  ill  effects  from  the 
coffee,  even  to  the  most  finicky 

You  know  you  have  not  much  room  left 
for  dessert  after  a  generous  slice  of  turkey  and 
all  the  good  things  that  go  with  it,  so  some¬ 
thing  delicate  will  perhaps  save  calling  the 
doctor  in  the  night.  A  very  handsome  and 
tasty  dessert  is  Orange  Jelly,  French  Style. 
I  have  this  recipe  done  in  colors,  about  i,ooo 
of  them.  They  are  free  as  long  as  they  last. 
Drop  me  a  ]X)Stal  card. 

Chaa  For  the  name  and  address  of  your  frrocer  I  will  send  my  recipe 
■  ■  W  book.  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People,  and  list  of  1004  prue* 
winning  recipes.  If  he  doetn*t  sell  Knoa*s  Gelatine,  send  me  4c.  in  Mamps 
and  1  ^11  send  srou  a  full  pint  Mckage.  or  a  two  quart  packa^  for  i$c.. 
two  for  asc.  (stamps  taken).  In  view  of  the  popularity  of  the  1904  recipe  con¬ 
test,  I  have  decided  to  bold  three  this  year.  Write  for  particulars.  l.ast 
year  I  gave  a  Steinway  Piano  for  the  best  recipe. 

CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

4  Knox  Avenue,  Johnstown,  New  York 


** Gloucester  Fish  for  You" 

The  kind  you  like — salt  fish  that  come 
to  your  table,  fat,  delicious,  and  appe¬ 
tizing — different  from  your  dealer’s 
months’  old  stock — packed  expressly 
for  your  individual  order,  and  reaching 
you  a  day  or  two  after  packed. 

SALT  MACKEREL 

Salt  Cod.  Smoked  Halibut  and  HerriiiK— all  the  best 
tea  food  in  the  best  condition.  We  prepay  all  tians- 
portation  charres  and  ship  at  onr  own  risk;  tve 
guarantee  quality;  we  make  Rood  all  loaa  in  transit ; 
we  refund  money  if  foods  are  not  satisfactory.  Yon 
will  never  know  the  real  goodness  of  sea  food 
until  you  try  an  order  of  our  extra  choice  A  i 
Gloucester  fish.  Send  for  onr  new  free  price  mj 
list  with  full  directions  for  ordering. 
t-aowa  rsi'Kiao  co..  awk  a#,  r.  tii.«i»afr,  ■». 


For 

Nineteen  Centuries 

The  cleanioig  of  the  teeA 
was  a  haphazard  experi¬ 
ment.  The  discovery  of 


CALOX 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Pow¬ 
der,  has  made  it  a  scien¬ 
tific  certainty. 

CALOX  is  the  moat  deckled  ad¬ 
vance  in  mouth  hygiene  and  tooth 
preaervatkm  that  hM  been  made 
within  recent  years. — 

*Buff*lo  Medicid  JoarruL 

Send  lar  sample  snfficleat  for 
aaveral  days’  trial  and  prove  its 
value  for  yoaraolf . 

McKesson  &  Robbins 

Dept.  B 

91  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 
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OLD  STYLE  CHARCOAL  IRON 

now  used  in  constructing  the  Majestic,  will  not  crack,  rust,  or  crystallize.  It  repels  the  acids  of 
Soft  Coal  80  per  cent  naore  than  steel  and  especially  the  *Blue  Polished*  as  it  is  termed,  re- 
qiures  too  much  work  for  a  good  housekeeper  to  keep  in  the  conditioo  she  buys  it  It  is  rolled 
too  hard  for  lasting  purposes,  will  crack  at  comers,  and  by  actual  experience  rusts  300  per  cent 
qiwker  than  iron.  Charcoal  iron  covers  all  of  these  dignities  and  gives  you  a  better  looking 
range.  It  cofts  more,  but  the  Maje^  never  Aands  back  for  coA. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  . 

used  in  conArudling  the  MajeAic  cannot  crack  or  break. '  By  u»ng  this  material  in  connetfhon 
with  Charcoal  Iron  it  enables  us  to  rivet  all  parts  together  pra<5lically  air-ti^t  without  fear  of  breakage. 
The  range  heats  up  quicker  and  holds  the  heat  longer,  with  half  the  fuel  used  in  others. 

HOT  WATER 

Note  the  large  1 5  gallon  all  copper  movable  reservdr,  heated  by  dire<ft  contact.  Will  heat  plenty 
of  hot  water  while  breakfaA  is  cooking.  When  water  boils  it  can  be  moved  away  from  the  fire 
by  shifting  lever  as  shown.  This  reservoir  is  patented  and  found  only  on  the  MajeAic.  We 
also  make  ranges  with  our  extension  malleable  iron  water  front  (the  moA  powerful  heater  made) 
for  heating  water  throue^  pressure  boiler. 

Cook  Book  Free. 

tf  70Q  Intend  to  buy  annceln  the  nenr  future,  call  at  yonrdenler'i  end  he  will  (iye  you  one  of  our  Cook 
Books  FREE,  which  ^ves  valuable  Information  relative  to  ranges,  also  some  very  good  recipes.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  lumdle  the  MajesUe.  sand  ns  4  cents  for  postage,  and  wo  will  mail  you  one. 

MAJESTIC  MFC.  €0^2041  Mtwaan  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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How  to  Make 
Carving  Easy 


Here  he  is,  out  in  the  kitchen,  costiess  and  out  of  humor, 
scrspinc  sway  for  dear  life  in  this  last  wild  effort  to  give 
the  lamlly  carving  knife  a  “  turkey  edge.” 

For  it’s  a  hoi&y  and  a  feast  day,  and  many  have  come 
to  enjoy  the  finest  Gobler  of  the  season. 

And  that  carverl  It  never  was  known  to  be  sharp  after  the 
newness  wore  off. 

But,  Mr.  Man,  if  a  dozen  strokes  on  a  standard  Lee  Sharpen¬ 
ing  Steel  won't  make  that  knife  as  sharp  as  new  netkingmSW, — 
save  an  expert  and  his  grindstone. 


Just  your  luck  to  get  a  poor  knife,  you  say. 

Oh!  you  think  it  a  matter  of  luck. 

Well,  let  us  tell  you  how  Carving  Knives  can  be  made  ever  sharp. 

You  thought  those  knives  that  keep  dinners  waiting  and  those  that  do  not, 
ail  a  matter  of  luck— because  it  used  to  be — is  largely  yet.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it. 

You  see,  a  steel  knife  blade  must  be  tempered  or  toughened  before  it  will 
take  a  thin,  keen  edge  that  won't  crumble. 

Every  one  knows  that  steel  is  heated  to  temper  or  toughen  There  arc 

it,  but  here's  just  what  happens.  course,  hut  n 

At  first  steel  is  a  mass  of  little  rmins  like  lump  sugar.  But  large  percent 

heat  wakes  up  the  little  grains  ami  they  begin  to  stretch  —that's  means  dinnen 

why  we  say  steel  expands  when  heated.  ing  and  agon; 

The  little  sugar-like  grains  stretch  and  wriggle  under  the  at  table, 
heat  until  they  weave  themselves  inth  a  perfect  network  of  tiny  There  is  c 

wires — finer  and  closer  as  the  heat  increases.  an  ever  sharp 

Now,  of  course,  a  network  of  woven  wire  is  tougher  than  a  Because  I 

mass  of  crumbly  grains.  and  it's  a  figt 

The  busy  little  g^ins — then  wires — are  never  still  while  workplan, 

intensely  heated.  So  in  every  second  of  time  the  kind  or  degree  The  resul 

of  toughness  changes.  this: 

And  just  as  water  has  its  boiling  point  when 
it  changes  from  water  into  steam,  so  steel  has 
its  ever-sharp  table  knife  temper  point 

That's  tne  point  where  the  steel  changes 
from  “  crumbly ''  to  tough. 

Water  won't  boll  at  iJll  or  degrees— 

only  212.  Steel  won't  make  ever  sharp  Icnives 
unless  tempered  to  just  the  right  point. 

Just  before  this  point  is  reached  the  knife  will  not  stay  sharp,  are  always  shaip— easily  kept  as  keen  as  new  by 

because  the  edge  crumbles.  Just  after  this  point  is  reached  an  fccmtitma/  dozen  strokes  (no  more)  on  a 

the  knife  is  too  tough  to  be  sharpened  at  home,  like  the  man  standard  Lee  Sharpening  Steel, 
in  the  picture  is  trying  to  sharpen  his.  That's  why  so  many  Every  Landers  Process  Blade  bears  the 

dinners  are  kept  waiting  on  dull  knives— the  kind  that  can't  be  mark  Landers. 

sharpened  at  home  on  a  steel.  '  Every  store  that  sells  knives  and  forks  sells 

Now  the  reason  you  thought  a  good  carving  knife  all  a  Landers  Cutlery  or  knows  bow  to  get  it  for  you. 

matter  of  luck  is  that  knife  makers  usually  rely  on  a  so-called  And  Landers  Cutlery  costs  no  more  than 

expert  to  judge  when  temper  is  right— or  plainly,  to  guess  at  it.  the  ordinary. 


Landers  Knives 


Every  cutting  edge  is  exactly  the  same  in  Landers  Cutlery— the  only  difference  in  price  is  for 
different  kinds  of  handles  and  trimmings. 

If  you  want  to  see  pictures  of  other  styles  of  carving  sets  and  table  and  kitchen  knives  and  forks 
and  other  useful  and  beautiful  things  for  dining  room  and  kitchen,  write  for  the  knife  book.  This 
edition  is  limited,  but  while  they  last  they  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Address  Landers,  Frary  A  Clark,  114  Commercial  Street,  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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eifT*ACT 

INDIAN  CAUNOAR 
id06 


Pabst  ^ 

American  Indian  ^  ^ 
Calendar  for  1906  ^ 

A  beautiful,  decorative  art 
pand,  of  historic  value  as  illus¬ 
trating  Indian  character  and  ln<£an  art, 
suitable  for  the  living  room,  den  or 
library.  The  photographic  reduction 
here  shown  conveys  but  a  famt  idea  of 
its  color  and  beauty.  Send  for  k,  en¬ 
closing  1 0  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 


Pabst 

American 

Indian. 

Calendar 

size 

7x36 

incites , 

in  16 

colors 

andgoM, 

sent 
to  ami 
address, 

for  lO't' 
coin  or 
stamps. 


is  pure  malt — die  most  healdiful  of 
foods.  Its  benefits  are  two-fold — it  quiets 
die  nerves  and  aids  digestion.  It  invig¬ 
orates,  it  builds,  it  keeps  you  m  condi- 
don,  physically  and  mentally.  That  is 
why  it  is  die  “Best  Tonic." 

Paba  Extract  iiioid  at  all  <)nigsi,l*  (or  25c. 

Aaiad  imitatiniia.  Innt  upoo  the  oriaiiiaL 

Pabst  Extract  Dept.,  Milwaukeei  Wis. 
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To  woman  particularly — the  maker  of  the  “home  ideal” — the  perfec¬ 
tion,  beauty  and  comfort  of  'JiMtetf'  Enameled  Baths  and  One-Piece 
Lavatories  appeal  with  intense  interest.  The  installation'of 
ware  is  the  most  economical  aid  to  your  own  comfort,  the  safest 
guarantee  of  health  to  your  family,  and  the  cause  of  greatest  pride  in 
possession.  Its  white,  smooth,  one-piece  surface  makes  it  alone 
sanitarily  perfect,  and  a  constant  pleasure  to  the  sight  and  touch  of  the 
owner.  No  home  can  be  modem,  healthful  or  comfortable  without 
it.  The  cost  of  installing  fixtures  is  low  enough  to  satisfy 

the  most  economical. 

Our  Book  “MODERN  BATHROOMS’*  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  ar 
range  your  bathroom,  and  illustrates  manv  beautiful  and  inexf^nsive  as  well  as 
luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many 
hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet 
ever  issued  on  the  subject  and  conttins  100  pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage 
and  the  name  of  your  hlumber  and  architect  (if  selected.) 

The  ABOVE  FIXTURES,  No.  P-d3,  can  be  purchased  from  any  plumber  at 
a  cost  approximating  $94.75 — not  counting  freight,  labor  or  piping— is 
described  in  detail  among  the  others. 

CAUTION:  Every  piece  of  yiirtmf  Ware  bears  oar  TWiiimr  ••Oreeoand 
OoU” guarantee  label,and  has  our  trade-mark  "Maimr  cast  on  the  outside. 
Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  thtinr  Ware. 
Refuse  substitutes— they  are  all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 

Address  ^taniLitd./»aiuU^11{(g,C«.  Dept.  G,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  AJ 

offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  Yotk :  BaUdinc,  35-37  West  31st  Street. 

London.  Ensland.  13  Holboni  Viaduct,  B.  C. 


The  sdrertiseieents  in  Eseryhedy’s  Megs  tine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  past  3. 


Angelas  Enthusiasts 


are  the  musically  educated.  At  first  they 
did  not  understand  that  they  were  included 
when  we  said  to  everyboiiy — *'You 
play  your  [Mano  just  as  well  as  you  want  to 
if  you  have  an  ANGELUS.” 

^  The  proof  of  this  statement  will  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  surprise  to  you.  The  better  you 
know  and  love  music  the  more  you  will 
enjoy  THE  ANGELUS. 

^  Even  hearing  somebody  else  play  will 
not  make  you  understand.  You  must  ex¬ 
perience  the  sensation  of  being  suddenly 
endowed  with  the  musician’s  skill  and  of 
being  permitted  to  indulge  your  taste  for 
muac  to  the  utmost. 

Shortly  after  you  have  begim  to  play, 
thejiise  of  The  Phrasing  Lever  and  The 
Expression  Devices  will  become  a  matter  of 
course.  Then  you  will .  have  the  supreme 
pleasure  of  playing  without  conscious  effort — 
“  jiist  as  well  as  you  want  to.” 


The  Encore.  ‘^*By  H/iquest  " 


Q  Our  beautiful  louveiur  art  calendai  showing  the 
musical  instruments  of  different  periods,  from  the 
lyre  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  grancl  piano  of  to-day, 
reproduced  with  absolute  faithfulness  to  detail,  in 
dainty  water  color  fac-simile  on  heavy  art  paper 
(lOx  \2^  inches),  ribbon  tied,  will  be  rn'ilra  for 
twenty-mw  cents  (stamps  or  coin)  and  mention  of 
this  publication. 


i  Purcfused  by  Royalty  and  the  World's  Greatest  Musicians.  Send  for  booklet 


THE  WILCOX  «  WHITE  CO. 


Established  1876 


neridenV  conn..  U.  s.  a. 


Please  meiMion  Everybody’s  Ms 


write  to  advcftiisrs.  * 
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SANTA  CLAUS  CHRISTMAS  BREAKFAST 


Good,  old  Saint  ^lick  knows  that 

CREAM  of  WHEAT 

. is' best  for  boys  and  girls,  little 

and  big.  There* s  the  making  of  the 
sunshine  of  health  in  every  boLui 
Ji  dainty  breakfast 

A  delightful  luncheon— A  delicious  dessert. 


The  advertiicinents  in  ETeTjrbody’s  Mmgazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Christmas  Records 

Here  are  twenty-five  selected  from  the  thousands 
of  records  in  the  Victor  Library,  chosen  because  of 
the  great  popularity  of  each’  record  in  its  class. 

'  They  are  the  very  best  gift  for  a  friend  who  has 
a  Victor — the  greatest  musical  instrument  in  the 
world.  If  your  friend  hasn’t  a  Victor,  give  him  one 
and  some  records  too. 

In  no  other  way  can  you  bring  to  his  home  such 
a  lasting  pleasure. 

We  have  asked  our  dealers  to  be  sure  and  have 
all  these  records  in  stock  beginning  December  ist 
Some  already  have  them. 


10  inch  Records.  $] 
13  inch  Records,  $i 

“\o.  306  **  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  ** 

“No.  155a  •*  Poet  and  Peasant  Ovenure  ’* 

Pryop 

“No.  2789  ••  The  Forge  in  the  Forest  ” 

“No.  31336  ••  The  Migiiou  Overture  *’ 

Pp7*r*a  Orebeatra 
“No.  4418  **  The  Whistler  and  Dog  ** 

“No.  31438  **  Irish  King  ** 

VIolla  Holo  bj  Cbaa.  D*AlaialBe 
—No.  3933  **  Spring  Song  ” 

Lyaaa  and  Reaehka 
—No.  31337  ••  Titl’s  Serenade  '* 

Mac^aaaagb  aad  Staaley 
—No.  31387  ••  Crucifix ’* 

—No.  4306  **  Troubadour  " 

Radley  aad  Maedaaaagk 

—No.  4313  “Just  a  Gleam  of  Heaven  in  Her 
Eyes” 


each :  $zo  doa. 

50  each;  $15  doa. 

Rtaaley 

10  in.— No.  4160  **  Star  Spangled  Banner ' 

10  in.— No.  3556  **  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold” 

Marray 

to  in.— No.  4329  '*  Yankee  I>oodle  Boy  ” 

Calllaa  aad  Harlaa 

10 in.— No.  4373  “Take  a  Car” 

Marray  aad  Hayda  Qaartei 

so  in.— No.  4434  “Alius  Same  in  Dixie  “ 

10  la.— No.  4377  “  Where  the  Southern  Roses  Grow” 

de  dogaria 

10  in.— No.  3703  “  La  Paloma  ” 

MIchallowa 
to  in.— No,  61 139  “Aha  Lucia  ” 

Margaa 

10  in.— No.  3645  **  Happy  Days” 


Red  Seal  Records  by  Operatic  Artists 


10  inch  Recor<ls,  $3  each 
13  inch  Records,  $3  each 
“No.  81036  *•  Donna  Mobile,”  by  Caruso  13  In.— No.  85053  **  Jewel  Song,”  by  Eames 

“No.  85003  “ Toreador,”  by  Campanari  to.  in— No.  810^  “Habanera,^*  by  Homer 

to  in.- No.  81059  **  King's  Prayer,”  by  Joumet 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Agency:  The  Berliner  Gram-o-phone  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  MontreaL 


Trow  Directoiiy,  Printinq  and  Bookbindinq  Company 


If  it  isrCt  an  Eastman^  it  isn*t  a  KjodaK. 

■ 


Drawn  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  hj  Alonso  KimbaQ 


KODAKS 


on  the  tree;  then  Kodak  pictures  of  the  tree;  pictures  of 
the  baby,  of  grandmother,  of  the  Christmas  house  party  — 
all  help  to  keep  green  the  Christmas  memories. 

Kodaks,  $5.00  to  $  1 08.00.  Brownies,  $  1.00  to  $9.00. 


catalogs  at  tkt 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Rochester. 


Tto  Kodak  d 


